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PREFACE. 


Wijjijs some six years ago sitting by tlie side of Taj one moon-lit 
night I decided on writing a systematic history of Indian Architecture. 
J little knew that tlje first scene of m}' labour tvould be enacted In 
Orissa. I did not know tlien tliat the Iitdo-Ar>'an style in its purest 
form was prevalent there only in the whole of India f was led there by 
a mysterious dispensation of providence and had accordingly to choose 
my line of action, 

Mr. Stirling, the Commisstoner of Orissa was the first to write a 
connected history* of the place on which he contributed an article to 
the Asiatic Researches Vol. XV in (834. Drs. MItra and Hunter have 
in the seventies drawn to n considerable extent upon the m.'iterlals 
furnished tltere, Fripsep and Major Kittoe had in the early thirties done 
some work in deciphering a few inscriptions. Mr. Bishan Swartip has 
recently written a book on Konurka which tliough published before the 
present one, Is of a contemporaneous nature, for f read a paper In the 
Albert Hali In 1909 purporting to be a synopsis of the present volume 
then under preparation. 

I have tried In this book to give a scientific exposition of the 
principles of architecture and sculpture obtaining there. 1 know fu]] 
well that the room for diekrence of opinton on many points of a contro¬ 
versial nature r-iised In my book Is so great that it h Impossible to 
expect that mj- vieivs will be shared fn common by all. 1 have, how' 
ever, spared no pains to Jliurtrate my remarks bj' concrete examples. I 
have also aimed at arriving at genera I l£ation:< without which a treatise 
of tins nature has no abiding value. In the .fccotid chapter I have 
attempted at giving a brief outh'ne of the political history of the 
province with which its architectural history Is intimately' connected. 
The fifth and the sixth chapters form the most important portion of the 
book a-s 1 have diiunciated thereut the principles of fndo-Aryan archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture; the last three chapters are IfluAtrativeof these 



two ; so the reader Is requested to go through them very carefully before 
lie r&ids the description of tlie temples, 

I have to offer an apology to my readers for the use of Indian terms. 
The students of Indian history and literature are well aware of the diffi¬ 
culties the author has to labour under; he cannot but stick to Indian 
terms which Invariably connote more or les-s than what their English 
equiv'alents do; there are many terms, again, which do not admit of 
being expressed by English terms at all. To obviate this difficulty I 
have appended a glossary of Indian terms fVide Appendix IIJL There 
arc some terms In the glossary which do not require any explanation, 
but ns the book is fntenderl for botli Europeans and Indians, such* 
terms could not be passed oven 

The method of transliteration followed in the book for spelling the 
Indian terms Is simple; 'a' Is meant to be pronounced like Jong 'a' as In 
far i V and ‘dT are for v and t of the Indian alphabet ; U Is meant to be 
pronounced like the u in "pulling". I owe an apology to my readers for 
the following omission which Is due to a pure accident over which I had 
no control. The Plate V. B. referred to in several portions of the book 
could not be incorporated In this edition as ft is reported to me too late 
that the block with the sketches, both fair and rough, have been missing 
from the artist's studio, without any chance of recovery ; and unless f 

go over again to Orissa the block cannot be reproduced, I shall, ho 
ever. Insert It in the second edition. * 

It Is my pleasant duty to gratefully acknowledge the help rendered 
to me by man) noble gentlemen, the foremost of whom is the Hon'bk 
Mr. Ju.stice J. G, WocylrofTc who In the midst of his multifarious duties 
has been pleased to write the Introduction for my book. 1 am also |n* 
debted to Prof. S. K, Dutt, M, a„ for klndl)r testing the pieces of iron 
In the testing laborator)' uf the Slbpur C. E. College. 

Howrah, 

i§tA jum, 


INTRODUCTION. 


The cttJthor has asked me to write these few words of In- 
troduction to his work which I am very pleased to do both 
because of the evJdejtce it affords of the locreasirtg interest 
taken by Indians in the Art of their own country as also on 
account of the intrinsic merits of the book itself. 

From 1834 when Ramraz wrote his remarkable Essay on 
Indian Architecture until the present time no Indian has I be¬ 
lieve, with the exception of Dr. Rajendralala Mitra in the 
seventies, coiicenied himself with the investigation of those 
magnficeiit remains which testifred to his country's former 
greatness. Our own day has witnessed the n7aiitfestaiion of a 
profound interest of the West in the East which has been in 
some measure reflected in this country. If the interest here 
aroused is yet slight it is something that it has arisen at all, 
oppressed as it is on the one hand by indifTerence and on the 
other by the “progressive" hostility of Indian imitators of Eng¬ 
lish industrialism and by others of a similarly narrow outlook. 
Given this opposition such work either literar)' or by way of 
collection as has been recently done by Sj. Puma Chandra 
Mukherjee of the Archaeological Survey, Sj. Bishan Swarup, 
Sj. Nagendra Nath Vasu in his valuable ''Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of Mourbb unj,” Kumar Sarat Kumar Roy, the founder of 
the Barendra Anusbandhana Samiti, Sj. Akshay Kumar 
Maitra, the Bangtya Sahitya J’arishat and by the present 
author has the greater merit. 


'’*'7*’''“'''= '’“k docs 001 consist only in 

author io •>'' firai work by an Indian 

from a O • ^ ®n attempt has been made to treat the subject 

muTh 0“““!*' V, VI & VII contain 

V*!irj.h 1 ."’“"" r °* ''O'- ‘I’e first time. Chapter 

temule and th'T'" Partsolan Orissarl' 

mple, and the relative proportions of the different sections in 

iy dt?” '■™™ "-aasumments taken 

y he author <« r«» such as the rur* of the height of the 

or^ to the length of the base The direction of L temrjes 
jJk and the author then 

iLlIsrel XTh 7*;“ •■’'cknessofthe 

rai'ed and h 77 *'” ""fi Proportion of the edifice to be 
ran^ and othem. Chapter Vi classifies Orissan decoration and , 

ntains very useful observations as to the Devatas represented ' 
m the temple of the Shaiva Vaishnava and Saurya diSs j 
Hindu woiship^ra; the rhythm ofspacing in ornament, and 

Jf th^”h 7 of the representation 

con,^ fittatan body ascertained by actual measurement and 

whierL :.hn; h7 Sne"; “re1„“'"‘^’ 

In this OMneetion we may again express the wish which 

has re^tiy been vmted byodters, for a collection and trans7 
tton of the extant SHpa Shasiras and cognate Sanskrit . 

as 7 » 0 ,kaMstcited,.heVriha.l„ghi 77 v,:h: 

mthtra and hke treatises ; the relevant por,ions of .he AgnX 
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Maisya and other Puranas, and of (he Taotras which though 
Jiow fragmentary, had the Encyciopjcdlc character of thd^ 
Pauranic Shastra. It ia encouraging therefore to note in a 
recent number of a magaiine dlatinguished for its right under- 
standing and support of Indian iiri (The Dawn, April, 1912) 
that the importance of this matter Is being now appreciated. 
From it we learn that the Visvakarma prokasha has been 
printed and published, the Bangiya Sahiiya Parishat have 
issued a Vishnumurti parichaya and a work on iconography is 
in preparation by Sj, Akshay Kumar Martra, 

A tabular statement is given by the author showing with 
great care the relative proportions for natmial^ and saptaiata 
images. He raises an interesting question in his reference to 
the presence of erotic figures which are so commonly found in 
Orissan temples and more sparingly, I believe, in those of the 
Dravidian type. The second, however, of the explanations 
offered is of that adkyahnik character which is so common now- 
a-days in other departments of enquiry, but is as little convincing 
as such explanations generally are. Modern sentiments, not to 
speak of sentimentalities, are of no use for the understanding of 
ancient realism. Probably it will be found that no one theory 
will adequately explain the presence of such figures which arc 
found, as Dr. Maeterlinck has recently well shown, on old Go¬ 
thic cathedrals as on Indian temples, though in the former 
case the images are not so numerous and are morc grotesque- 
Chapter VII deals with iKe^ building materials used, and the 
author has made an analysis of these and of the metal beams 
such as those which are Found at Konarak. It has been dis¬ 
covered that whereas only j6 years ago the average tensile 




strertgih of wrought iron was in England 23 tons per sq. inch 
the ancient Orissan metal work shows a strength of 20 tons 
per sq. inch. The remaining chapters give interesting details 
verified by the personal examination of the author of the cele¬ 
brated temples at Bhubaiiesvara and Puri and the great Sun 
temple at Konarak in the Arkakshetra, a chief centre of the 
Saura Brahmanas which excited the wonder of the author of 
the Ain-i-Akbari. Appendix 11 contains a very useful glossary 
of I ndian terms. 

1 desire to take this opportunity to confirm from personal 
observation the remarks of the author as to the necessity for 
protecting the Konarak sculptures. 1 found recently that in 
the period between my last two visits to the Sun temple 
some of the smaller figures in the lower friezes had been wea¬ 
thered almost beyond recognition. 

The author has done well in commencmg his .jiesearches 
with a study of the fiAumi of Orissa, for there it is that 

we still find some of the finest examples of the subject of which 
his work so usefully treats. 




Cal<uttix, r4t igr.s. 
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ORISSA AND HER liEMAINS-ANCIENT ‘ 
AND MEDIAEVAL. 

CHAPTFR I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


I need not make an apology to my readers for taking up 
Orissa in preference to the other provinces comprising india. 
It is a patent fact that it has peculiar interests of its own alike 
from an archseological and architectural point of view, not shared 
in common by the other Indian provinces, .^o a student of Archi* 
teettire, it is impiortant by reason of its being the seat of Indo- 
Aryan style in its purest form ; here we do not notice the least 
vestige of foreign iiiduence.'. It has maintained its native purity 
marvellously, being nurtured and reared on the very soil where 
it grew, without any extraneous aid. This is really a marvel in 
ihe History of Architecture, the like of which we very rarely 
come across. However advanced we may be in the scale of 
civilisation, our dwelling places, or temples indicate a curious 
combination of various styles, or no style at all. Here, a bit of 
Doric entablature with an Ionic shaft, or column, and a Corin- 
thiaii base, or pedestal of irregular intercolumniation, there 
arcuation replaced by trabeation or corbelling; here, the charac* 
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teristic Grecian iriglyphs, metopes, and cornices, there, a feiv feet 
ImIow, an Anglo-Saxon doorway, or a Venetian, Here, a few 
square feei of llat terrace, there, a row of Jack arches with a 
Mogul dome. Such is our arch! lecture, having no definite system 
or style to follow. The Orissan style of Architecture indicates a 
definite style not hampered by any extraneous influence. That 
the Orissan sub-group of Indo-Aryan style of Architecture pre¬ 
sents a,CQjitinuqus,s£ries for a period of 5 to 6 centuries lends an 
additional weight to its study, and renders it very interesting. 

The importance of Orissa is also due to its being a pre¬ 
eminently sacred country. Reference to its sanctity is noticed in 
the Mahahharata, Brahnta Puwnam, Skanda Purirnam,&c, How¬ 
ever shrouded in comparative obscurity may be its early 
history, I have traced it clearly since die adv^ent of Gautama 
Uuddha, in the next chapter. In the Mahabh4rata, it 
has been described as inhabited by the Rishis* : in the 
Brahma Puriinam it has been spoken of as the countiy of the 
"blessed adorned with all the virtues," and as tJie "Itestow- 
er of Heaven, and Salvation,"t Its sanctity preserved 
it from an attack by the Moguls, so late as the i6th cent. 
A. D,, and we shall see later on that its sanctity, strangely, 
was an incentive to the Moslem onset led by Knlapnhnr. 

* Vanii PAniu Sec. r r 4 i siQkas, 4-5. 

■t Brilini^ Puranain'p j6lli Chapter. 


ANCUNT AND MEDI EVAL ^ 

III Ijidj'ii, Benares and Purl are the l^vo mo$L important 
places of pilgrimage famous alike for sanctity, and historic 
associations treasured up in the nation's undying remem- 
brancc« It is here that the whole nation's fervent devotion 
has manifested itself in niany a form; it is here that the 
heart and intellect of the nation have proceeded on parallel 
lines. Benares, and Puri present paradoxes to the ordinary 
conception of Hinduism. Mere, the lowest of the low will meet 
on the same platform with the proud Br<ihmin; they worship 
the deity standing abreast. 

Before the Christian era Buddhism, and jainism gained 
ascendency here, and exercised a great induence on Hinduism, 
or more properly, Brrrhminisni. The union of Br<rhminism 
with Buddhism or Jainism is marked by a great upheaval in 
every department of thought and art; architecture with 
sculpture could not escape its in due nee. The cosmopolitan 
tendency of Buddhism is still traceable at Puri. 

After the introrluction of Buddhism or jainism, Ttmirism 
was the order of the day, and rendered the amalgam of 
Buddhism, and Brahminism a more complex one ; the different 
forms of w’orship, ^'atva, V'aisbnava, or Saurj'a were all Ttfntrrc 
in character. Several centuries afterwards, Vedaniisiti raised 
its voice of protest against Tmitrism. but could not gain any 
permanent footing. The religious climax was reached w'hen 
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5 'rj Chaiianya, the Prophet of Nadia, came to Orisia witli his 
band ofdiscipfes. This marks a new epoch in the History of 
India, nay in the history of the world. It is a well-known fact 
that the popularity of Puri is due to the advent of iTri 
Cliaitanya. The V'aishnavas recall to mind with a sense of 
thrilling Joy the victory of love over knowledge in the defeat by 
.Jri Chaitanya, of Pandit Vasudeva Sirrhabhauma, a scholar of 
the orthodox school, and of K«mgiri. a Bauddlia .i'raniana. 
They remember with humility the supremacy of spiritual power 
over tile temporal one, in the conversion of Pratirp Rudra Deva 
to Vaishnavism, and they chant withfemd devotion the couplets 
from the Jri Chaitanya Chandrodaya Mahakavyam by Kavi 
Karnapur, where the ecstatic dance of the Prophet with Pratap 
Rudra Deva in the car procession of Jagannath has been so 
beautifully described.* 

Taking everything into consideration, 1 am Inclined to think 
that Orissa has far more glorious traditions of past history than 
Bengal may possibly claim, and that she occupied a more pro¬ 
minent place than Ben^ in the hierarchy of the Indian 
nations. 

* Sti Chaitanya Chaadrodaya MaJirtJwvyani by KaW Kanwaur, i6tli cantd 
iloto 24 ^ T 

•FnrfwWwi vt«r9>iSifn«^imnr: 1 

fommSA irlitv fSttfinr i 
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HISTORV. 

My attention was struck by the remark of an English 
scholar that our sacred dialect Sijnskrit had been forged by 
the wily Brtrhnitns after the fashion of Greek, and that 
the two great national epics, the Ramayan, and the Malurblmrat 
had been composed on the basis of Homer's tlltad, and 
Odyssey. I had really to pause awhile before I could 
proceed any further. In a most inauspicious hour did Sir 
William Jones make the startling discovery that Sandracottos 
was Chaiidragupta, and Pdflibothra was P^talrputra, or 
the modern Patna: for, since then, the natural tendency of 
oriental scholars has been to trace the growth of cver>’ihing 
that conduced to our culture and civilization to the Graeco* 
Roman inlluencc. 

Historically speaking, India may be styled the land of 
paradoxes. To settle the chronology of Indian History, one 
is lost in the intricate mazes of vain conjectures; and these 
conjectures have given rise to theories at variance with 
one another. Before the rise of Buddhism ws have no authen¬ 
tic history worth the name [ traditions handed down from 
generation to generation have taken their place, and the 
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conclusions clcrived from such cradftrons or hearsays when 
carefully analysed and put to the crucial test of critical 
examination prove to be erroneous. It is passing strange 
that no rational vestige, or trace of historical basis was left 
before the Buddhist period. It is a curious fact that very 
few architectural remains of the pre*Buddhisi period are 
extant. Some links of the chain of the great Indian synthesis 
are missing. It is inexplicable why cvery'ihiiig has been 
carefully recorded since the advent of Gautama Buddha, 
the product of the great Indian synthesis, and that authentic 
records would be missing previous to ibis. The reiigton 
of Buddha brought about revolutions in Indian history; it 
permeated every stratum of Indian thought and fife; since 
the advent of that great religious reformer historical data 
b^an to be collected to supply the materials for a connected 
history. 

Among the provinces that present stupendous difficulties 
in dectpherijig their historic records Orissa stands foremost, 
ft was always a Urya tuc^gniia, by reason of its geographical 
position, and local circumstances. The whole country was a 
swamp intersected by a network of rivers with their feeders and 
tributaries carrying silt to the Bay of Bengal r impassable hilly 
jungles fringed its borders. The country was in a process 
of geological forniatiofi; there was a perpetual struggle 
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betivceft the difFerciu rivers and the se;i. for the fornianon of 
the deltaic regions. When Orissa first became fit for human 
habitation It was peopled by a non-Aryan primitive race, 
probably the i'avaras, Mtrls, Kbonds. Pans, &c, the traces of 
whom are still to be met with ; they live up till now in the hilly 
fastnesses. In the Mahabh^rata this pan of India introduces 
itself to us under the name of Kalinga. 

We read in the Maltabhirrata that through the grace of 
Decrghatamif ( ftwrilT) Muni Sudeshnij, wife of Bali, bore 
him five sons, Anga, Vanga, KaUnga, Pondra, and Siimha 
respectively; and the provinces ruled over by them were 
called after them.* It is for this reason that the names of 
Anga, Vanga, and Kalinga are frequently associated together, 
as sister kingdoms. We find this story narrated also in the 
Brahma Pur/jn:am.t The name of Deerghatam<r, the son of 
Utathya is mentioned in the Rig V^edaJ: ; hence we may safelj’ 
infer that Kalinga must have been well-known in the Vaidic 
period. Mention is made of Kaiinga in the sutras Ponini. 

The fame of Kalinga extended far and wide in the time 

when the Mabobhitrata was composed. Duryodhana married 

the daughter of Chitrongada $, the King of Kalinga, whose 

* Adi Sec. CIV. 

t Hrtshirui PurJiumii th^ Sloleis 
t Riff Vedii, I, 147 - 

^ Smtti Pami, Sec. 4^ 
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capital was R^jpiir; some are indined to identify R^rjpur with 
the modern Rrtjmahendrj'. I do not know how far the 
conjecture based on the acctdentaJ coincidence of prefixes 
may be taken as sound ; the geographical position of Rnjpur 
can hardly be ascertained with anything approaching accuracy. 

It is stated in the Mahabh<trata, Van Parva, Sec. 114, that 
when Yudhisthira reached Kalinga after joiimeying along 
the sea*coast from the moiitli of the Ganges, he was Infonned 
by Loma.r Muni that the country tlirough which the V'^aitarini 
llowetl was Kalinga, where Dharma, or the god of I'lrtnc 
performed Yajna with the aid of the gods. The modern 
Yojpura, or Yajnapura is evidently alluded to here. 

From the text quoted below,* it appears that Lomaj 
Muni pointed out to Yudhisthira the boundaries of Kalinga 
from the northern hanks of the Vaitarini; and that other 
provinces had to be traversed by the Pandavas from the mouth 

vfinri^ sfavrra ^ 

Bf j 

itirrpiira fxT^rr«f?n 1 1 

wftfiiT w^qr^' ftftiffiiijf 
qief fiTr%5nf 1 " 
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of the Ganges before they reached Kalinga; and these were 
a portion of TamraJIpta, and Utkala. 

My reason for fixing the nomenclature of the intervening 
provinces is clearly explained by reference to the very epic 
quoted already. 

According to the Mahshlidrata, I assign the following 
boundaries to Kalinga; on the north, the Vaitarini, on tliel 
south the Godavari, on the east, the Bay of Bengal, on the west 
the tributary'states of Orissa. Utkalaof the Mahabhiirata is 
not the self-same province which bears that name at present. 
It was bounded on the south by the Vaitarini, and r>n the 
north by Tiimralipta, or the modern Tamluk, It will at once 
be apparent to a careless reader of the text of the MahabJiarjita 
quoted already that the editor of the Dr. Gazetteer of Puri 
is obviously wrong in supposing the province of Kalinga to 
extend from the confluence of die Ganges with the sea. 

According to Dr, Fleet the cotiiury of Kalinga extended bet* 
ween the rivers Godavari, and the Mahanadi^, ani .1 Dr. 
Bhandarkar, has in his History of the Dekkan made Kalinga 
correspond with the Northern Sircarsf ; both these views 

• Dr. Ftcci, Uambay Gaititeei. VoU f, Pan II, t>l itic Kuurtje 

Dhuicts, p. 541. 

f Dr. BtuniLiirkar, Itistory of ihc Dckknn, 11 % Rvmc. 
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have been proved lo be erroneous. The Northern Sircars was 
a portion of Kah'nga no doubt, but not conterminous 
with it 

I n the age of the Rflin(»yana, and tlie Malntbh<irata, UtkaJa 
and Kalinga were two distinct provinces independent of each 
other. After the time of the Mah^rbharata, and before that of 
the Puritnas, Kalinga extended beyond the Vaitarini up to 
Tamltik on the north ; for, by referring to the Datha Dhtttu 
Vamsam we see that In the time of Gautama Buddha its limit 
was as far north as Twmralipta, 

It is stated in the D«tha Dhatu Vamsam describing the 
legend of Buddhas tooth-relic, that the left canine tooth of 
Buddha was taken from the funeral pyre by a disciple of his, 
Kshema by name, who handed it over to Brahmaclatta, the 
king of Kalinga by whom it was enshrined. This tooth-relic 
gave rise to dissensions between the kings of Kalinga, and 
Patalipuira, and eventually in the 3rd cent, A. D. w*as cleverly 
removed to Ceylon by Dantakiimar, Prince of Ojein, and his 
coasort : they weighed anchor in the harbour of Tamralrpta, or 
the modern Tamliik. It can easily be imagined that the prince 
would not have availed himself of the harbour of Tamltik were 
it not at a short distance from the seat of that Government by 
whom the tooth had been enshrined ; and it is absurd to 
imagine that the prince chose the farthest harbour from the 
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capital even though there were lutcrinediate harbours from 
which it would have been easier to set out on his voy-age. 

Since the advent of Gautama Buddha, though Utkala used 
as before to maintain its distinetive character, still the opulence 
and glory of Kalinga outshone those of Utkala to such an ex¬ 
tent that it dwindled into insiguihcancc. Utkala cante to be 
indiscriminately called Kalinga : it lost its identity gradually, 
and its existence merged in that of Kalinga. 

Megastheues, the ambassador of Seleucus Nicaior came to 
India in 295 B, C. and lived at the court of Chandragupta for 
a long lime ; he wrote a history of what he saw and heard in 
India ; but unfonunatcly that invaluable book is lost, and the 
fragments of his narratives have been preserved in the writings 
of others "diligently collected and critically arranged by 
Schwa nbach.”* 

Piiny has left a record based on the iiiforniatioii gathered 
from the accounts of Megasthenes. This record, however 
meagre it may be in the description of contemporaneous events, 
is Very important, in as much as it supplies some geographical 
data upon which the Ancient Geography of India may be 
roughly based, Pliny has given information regarding the 
position of Kalinga which unfortunately admits of various 

• Sir Witter Etlioi, Kiunj^niaia Oricnuilia. Vol, it, Tiri tj, Coiiuof 
Souiherp lodta 
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interpretations to suit the ivhim, and convenience of students 
of antiquity. As a typical estample, the province of the Malli 
in Orissa is strangely identified by Parisot, with Multan.* 

Kalioga is the Calinga;proxtmi titaria^ Pliny. To sum 
up in a few words, that portion of India which, according to 
Pliny, represented Kalinga, extended from the mouth of the 
Ganges to the Godavari including the deltaic island formed 
in the mouth of the Ganges ; on the west it was bounded 
by t ie hilly fastnesses of the tributary states of Orissa, 
and on the east by the Bay of Bengal, and the Indian 
Ocean. It is definitely stated that its northern boundary 
extended as far as the Ganiges.t 

Pliny speaks of the three following divisions of the 
Callingse(a) The Gangerrdcs Callings, or '* the last nation 
sltu.nr; on the banks of the Ganges is that Jjf tlie Gangerldes 
Calliijgai,| The Modo-CaJlinga: living in the portion 
called ModtvGalingse, and {e) The Macco-Calliiig^. 

1 he country of the Calllngae as mentioned by Pliny was 
situated below the provinces of the Mandei, and the Malli; 
the province of the last-named people has been described 
as containing Mount Maleus. The Mandei are identical 

• Dr. ftonock and Riley, Pilny* XaUiral Hislary, Vol. 11, p. 4j, foot-note- 

^ Hislcnry^ Vol. pp. 43-43 
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with the Muiidds, an aborigiiial tribe inhabiting the 
southern jiortion of the Choui Nagpur Division. This 
view regarding the identity of the Mandci can be borne 
out by reference to the following passage in Fliiiy's 
Natl ml History, VoJ. II:—^"llehind these people (the 
Palibothrl) and lying still more in the interior, are Monedes 
and the Suari, among whom is a mountain known as 
MaJeus".* 

Prof. Lassen is correct in assigliing to the Sabarai, or the 
Suarai, the districts of j\[idnapur, Dhaibhum. Singbhum, 
Morbhunj and Keoti)har.t 

The country of the Malli is identical w'ith the jxirtion of Bengal 
inhabited by the Mats,or Khonds living in the highlands of the 
Orissa Tributary States.^ We encounter a great difbeuky in 
ascertaining the geographical position of Mount Maleus, It is 
our classical M<ilya*V<rna, or Malay fiiri, in the state of I’al 
Lnhara, Lat. 23^ 20". N, and Long. 25 E.§ 

Some are inclined to identify Maleus with Mahendra Girl, 

T hat It is not so is proved by reference to the 9th Chapter, Visma 
Parva, where the sepamte existence of Mahendra, and Malay 

* 

• Plln/s HS&tory. Vq 3 . ii, Book VI. CIl XXlf, p 46^ 

t La^cni Indi^bc Ahcrthnniskund^, 

{ SiatE$ilciil AccQLini af Bcnir^l V'oL XJX p. 877)1 
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the portion of the Presidency Division consisting" of the 2^- 
Perganas. and Khulna* 

This view will be at once rejected as erroneous when we 
consider that according to Plinj\ “ the boundary of this region 
(Katinga) is the river Ganges t". The MaccoGalinga is Orissa 
proper, and a portion of the Madras Presidency near the 
God<7vari. in the Northern Sircars. Macco seems to me a con¬ 
traction of Miikhya or chief. 

Prof. McCrlndle has fixed the locale of the capital of the 
Callings, “a great and widely diffused tribe,} ” in the modern 
Orissa on the Mahcnadi. “higher up than the side of Kawk," 
the name of their capital lieing “ Partualis (called by Ptolemy 

Kalligia)". 

It is'certain beyond the least shadow of doubt that the 
whole of Orissa was a part and parcel of Kalinga as described 
by Pliny, My view is borne out by the following passage from 
the Cycloptedia of India. 

"The Kalinga of Pliny certainly included Orissa, but 
latterly it seems to have been confined to the Telmga-speakmg 
country*, and in the time of Hi wen Thsang (A, D, 6jo) it was 


t J. F, Hiiwry W ChroMt^gy of ihe Mrih-maldflg 

t t'littT's Natural Hittory VoL ii, pp. 

T } W. MtCrindk. ^AnCLMi India « d«rribed hy Mega*tl«ras anitAirw 

p, !bo4^ndl^ 
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distingiiishetl on the south and west Trom Andhra, and on the 
north from Odra or Orissa." 

I accept the above with certain reservations, for it will 
be apparent on going through the following pages that Orissa 
continued for a long time after the advent of the Chinese 
pilgrim to form a part of Kalinga as before. In the poetical 
works of the great Bengali poet Kavikankan Mukunda Ram 
who nourished in the i6th century A. D., 1 have come across 

several passages in which Kalinga has been made to correspond 
with Orissa, and that its capital has been described as situated 
on the Kans or Kiinsbans in the district of Balasore. The 
passages referred to unmistakably represent the belief of the 
age r so late as the end of the i6th centarj> Orissa used to be 
thought at least a part of, if not conterminous with Kalinga, 
Even supposing the locale of the capital of Kalinga as 
fixed hj- the poet to be incorrect from the geographical point of 
view, what he has written receives ample support from the 
historian, it is stated in Ain-I-Akbari that Orissa formed a 
part of the Soob^h of Bengal and consisted of the six following 
Sircars, v!z. *'Jalasor, Buderuck, Cuttack, Kalinga'Dandapaut 
and Rdjmahendri , From the above it is clearly proved that 
even in the r6ih century. A, D. the southern limit of Orissa was 
the Sircars, t. e. Ortssa coincided more or less with the Kalinga 
of ancient times. 
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According to Hiuen Tsang Kalinga belonged to Southern 
India which extended from the moiuh of the Mah^nadi. 
General Cunningham has, according to the Chincie traveller, 
located the site of the capital of the kingdom at Rojmahendri 
on the Godflvari in the Madras Presidency. He has identified 
Dantapur, the capital of Kalinga with Riijmahendr)*, R^j- 
mahendry might liave been the capital of ivalinga in Idiuen 
Taang’s time for a short period, but this was tiot so before the 
advent of the Chinese pilgrim. This has been already proved 
by me by referring to the Drrtha Dhritu Vamsam. 

We have reason to believe that Orissa was an Important 
scatof Buddhist and Jain inHuencc from the 3rd century B. C. 
to the Sth or 9th century A. D. Buddhism began to exercise its 
influence at the conquest of Kalinga by Asoka, the great 
Maiiryao king in 26^ B. C. ; this conquest entailing an in¬ 
human slaughter of men has been immortalised in his Rock 
Edict XIII : elements of new clvilkation began to be hence¬ 
forth introduced, and Kalinga rose into eminence ; although 
some stray edicts of Asoka have been discovered farther to 
the south in the northern frontiers of Mysore, still Dr. Bhandar* 
kar.tt Vincent Smithf, etc. consider Kalinga to be the southern 
limit of his empire, 

• Dr. FlMt, JkoHay Giueneer, VoL 1.. Part U HiHoiy of the Dekk<m,l5y 
Dr. Kliandarkiir, pu n6u + V, Smiih, Early HUiOfy of Jndb. p. i j*. 
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The introduction of Buddhism, and the adv'antag'c of being 
situated on the sea side, brought Kalinga into contact with 
manjr different countries ; it had been a great maritime power 
for a long time r new energy and impetus were now imparted, 
and commerce, and industry began to thrive. In the year 7s 
B. C. an expedition from Kalinga fo* med a colony in lava.* 

When Hiuen Tsang'visited I'-cha or Orissii sometime 
between 629 and 645 A.D., he saw many tov/ermg sa/^At 7 f'af//ajf\ 
s/ii/as, etc. indicative of Hauddha influence : h* does not 
mention the name of any Hindu temple. Outside the town 
of Che-li-ia-b-ching, or Charitrapur, or the modern Buri, he saw 
"five contiguous sf/^as with towers, and pavilions of great 
height, t These have been long ago ra^ed to the ground; 
but what little vestige of Bauddha influence is still visible in 
caves and elsewliere, still attests the glor>' of an almost de¬ 
funct creed which contributed to a great extent to the dvilmtbn 
of the [leople. JitKldhism has left an indelible impress on the 
conception of Jagannntli so Hear to the Hindus. This we 
shall deal with later on. 

The Hnti Giimpliff inscription tis deciphered liv Pandit 
Bhagwmild Indrajiisdatedin the middle of the 2nd cent. 

B. C„ and ascribed to Khnrvda, the king of Kalinga and a 
* Cyclopwdia of Jndia, Vol 

t Ciiiuilnghrtrnu AtHdtnt Gn^^rriphv of fndiH. 
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[)iUrun uf Jaiiiisni, Wt; know iipikirt^ of Kharvula in Jjarti- 
cutur, nor of the dynasty lu which lit: belonged; we 
come across Ills wifes imnie in an inscription in the Swargajiuri 
cave at Udayglri, Tliese ffagnieiitary cvi<lenccs tend to 
prove the existence of an Irilltieiitlal Jain dynasty which ruled 
over Kalinga, The Khandagirl and Udaygiri caves bear 
visible traces of Jain ajid Bauddha iniluence. 

Jainism was so deep-rooted in Kalinga that we find traces 
of it so late ^ the 16th cent.A. U. Prauip Rudra Deva, the 
king of Orissii, of the Surya Vamsa dynasty had a great 
leaning towards jainism, The Rev, Long has declared him 
a Jain* ; in an inscription in the Nava Mimt cave at Khanda- 
giri we come across the name oi a Jain iiraniajia JTubha 
Chandra. 

From these records scattered lie re and there we can safely 
conclude that jainism gained ascendency here for some time, 
and ivas the state religion. 

VVe do not know for certain the definite royal dynasties tliat 
ruled over Kalinga in the beginning of the Christian era; but 
we do know that it was conquered several u'mes by the kings 
of different provinces in India. The fame of its opulence 
reached far and wide, and it became an object of ambition to 
the neighbouring kings to subjugate 11 That it was a verf 

^ |r A, S. h. t j 
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Nourishing kingdom may be easily inferred from the fact of 
its being one of the nine kAandas or divisions of the known 
continent, or Nava-/CAanda-PrUhivi referred to by the Tamil 
lexicons. (Vide Sanderson’s Kanarese Dictionary.) 

The occasions on which it has beeji overrun by invading 
princes since the lime of the earliest historic records,— not to 
speak of the Ramnyan and the Mahirbhnrata^ —arc too numerous 
to mention, t have already referred to its conquest by Asoka 
in the jrd cent. B. C. The invasion of Sfjtkarni, prpbably a king 
of the Andhra dynasty, is recorded in the Hnti Giimphr; inscrip' 
lion ; he sent numerous army of horses and elephants” which 
was repulsed by Khitrvela*. 

In the 2nd cent. A.D. KaJinga came under the Andhras , we 
learn from the pillar inscription of King Mangale^a lliai Kiriivur- 
man I, the king of the VV^cstern Challikyas of Bnd^rmi, who 
reigned from 567-68 A.D. to 597-98 A.D, subdued the king of 
Kaiinga. Pulakesin II. of the same dynasty and son to Kiritvar- 
man I, subjugated it in the 7th cent. A.D. when Harsa Var* 
dhana was reigning in KahauJ, 

Kalinga was conquered by Dantidurga, the king of the 
Rashtrakiitas in the middle of the Sth cent. A.D. It was again 
conquered by Akalvarsa, the great patron of Jainism in the 9th 

* VL Soiithp Early History of [k iS|. 
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cent. A.D. TJie Eastern Chalukyas always invaded and ovciTiin 
the countr)’ whenever opix>rtuiiity presented itself. Ritj-Ritj 
Deva, the king of the Eastern Chiilukyas invaded It iii the 
beginning of the i ith cent. A.D,* 

The great Sanskrit poet Kalidas flonrlshed in the 7th cent 
A. Dm and it is natural that he should have j)laccd one of the 
scenes of Kaghu's conquest in Kalingat. Kalhuti Fandii 
has gjv'cn an aniniated description of Lalitaditya s conipiest of 
KaUiiga in bis Raj Tara ngini, tvritteii in the middle of the 
jathccni, A.D.| 

To conquer Kali iiga became rather fashionable, and the 
title of “Lord of Kaliiigit”, became a title of distinction : for. 
we find the bonoriiic distinction, Trikalingiidhtpati attached to 
the names of the kings of the Koiaias and Chdliikyas. 

The history of Orissa is wrapt up in obscurity till the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th cent. A.D. That there was a powerful dynasty 
there can not be gainsaid : but it is difhcult to ascertain with 
accuracy the names of separate kings who ascended the throne 
in succession^ for there is no authentic rectn^d diat we may fali 
back upon. 

* Df. E. Hultx^hj ^utJitndiryi JnicnpEiaiUt P- 

t «ilW •ftwl ( 

Hiigriiii C^nig IV., Slvlcaf 

t K»fj T;ir)in;jiiii. iniii»i.iteil l>y t>t Si«Jn, i.'gl. I. See IV. uril’ 1'^ < j-l- 
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Tlitj Madia or Temple Archives seem to me a tissue 
of myths, incorporated cotnpluceiiLly by 4.I f fife rent men in dilTerent 
limes : and considering the fact that all the records, and treasures 
of the Puri temple were seized upon, and destroyed by Kiilitpalwr. 
we may reject in all propriety the veracity of the M^rdltf Pflnji 
chronicles bearing dates prior to the invasion of the Mahomedan 
iconoclast. That the M^dln Panji is not a safe record to rely 
on can l)e conclusively proved by reference to the many copper¬ 
plate grants which are being unearthed and deciphered from day 
to day. Altliougli these cop|x*r-plate grants have led to 
different interpretations by different scholars, still they throw 
a Hood of light on Orlssan history, which is unerring in the 
revelation of truth. 

The unusually long line of the Keraris consisting of forty- 
four kings presents us with a riddle which it Is difficult to solve. 
The view of the old school of scholars headed by Dr. Rajendra 
L<il, and established by Mr. Stirling according to the M<rdl<t 
Ptinji, has already lost its hold on our jninds; and the arguments 
brought against It by Dr, Fleet in his “Records of the 
Somavamsi kings of Kaiak”,* seem to us to be very' plausible 
with certain reservations. It is not our purpose to enter into 
these questions, hut we shall give sonic broad features of the 
(xjints at issue accordiitg to our own light. 

"" Kpfgraphlii Vul II. pp. 3JJ-I9- 
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We fail to establisK with precision the e.^act date of Yayuit 
Ke^rit the so-called founder of the Kejari dynasty ; but the 
approximate date of his reign can be assigned with sufficient 
accuracy to the period from the middle of the Sth to the begin¬ 
ning of the 9th cent. A.D. That the popular date of his founding 
the dynasty in 476. AJ>. is wrong can be proved by referring to 
the very source, e.g. the Mtrdlff Pi/nji, whence it is derived, It 
is stated that six kings reigned in Orissa since Vikramitditya, 
and that their reigns terminated in an invasion of Orissa by the 
Havanas. Now, it is w'ell-known that Harsa Vikramadiiya 
reigned about the middle of the 7th cent. A. D.; and this, when 
added to iSo years, the period coveretl by their reigns taking 50 
years to be the average number of years for which each of the 
6 kings reigned, comes up to the first tjuarter of the gth cent. 
A, I), 

f he Yavaiias are supposed to have reigned in Orissa for 146 
)Tars: hence the advent of Yayitti should, according to the 
Temple Archives be dated in the last quarter of the 9ih cent. 
A.D. Wo do not ask our readers to accept this date; this is 
simply stated to prove the defect in the views of the old schoof, 
I’rom palacographic considerations, Dr, Fleet agreeing with 
Prof. KieJhortj, has placed the earliest possible date of the R^rjim 
grant of Indrabala and the Sirpiir inscription of his grandson 
fivara Deva, in the Sth cent A.D, Tivara Deva, a feudatory 
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[jrince of the Koiala country is otherwise called Chandra- 
giipta- Harsagiipta, Sivagiipta, Bhavagiipta, and ^ivagiipta 
reigned in succession from Chandraglipta. The last 5 iva- 
gupta is identical with Mahij^ivagilpta, mentioned in tlie 
Katak copper-pi ate grant of the 9th year of Mah^dvagiipta, 
who again was no other than Yayiftt Kejari. Hence if 720 i\,D. 
be the probable date of Tivara Deva, that of Mahiuivagiipia 
or Yayrtti Kesari comes up to 720-1-30 x 3 = Sio A. D. or 800 
A. D, Thus we are inclined to accept the begiajimg of the 9th 
cent. A. iJ. as the probable perioft when V’ayflti flourished, 
Yayflti or Mah/r^ivagiipia’s father was Janmejaya or Mahir- 
bhavagufjta L Hence Janmejaya might have llotirishcd 
sometime betw'ccn the middle of the Sth century and the 
beginning of the 9th cent. A. D, 

There is one fact, however, which is rather strange and 
worth mentioning; Mfidlff P/rnji mentions the name of janme¬ 
jaya as one of the Kerari kings, and Messrs Stirling, and 
hiimter have, following the temple records, assigned the date 
of his reign 10 754 A, D. The date of this Janmejaya 
strangely coincides with Janmejaya MahrtbhavagUpta i 
referred to already. This Janmejaya was father to Yay/7ti, 
whereas that of Media Panji was a king of Orissa, 13th in ' 
succession from Vayatl. This reversal of connection and 
chronology may be ascribed to carelessness of the keepers of 
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of the Archives. Here, however, we notice a reminiscence 
of authentic history ren<!ered dim by the inadvertence of later 
chroniclers. 

\V^e do not, however, go so far as to make the bold statement 
like Dr. Bloch that *‘the long line of Kejari kings...may be 
regarded as a later fabrication, containing nothing historical, 
except a dim reminiscence of two actual kings of Orissa, 
Yayati and Janmejaya*’* 

, The history of Orissa is comparitively obscure till the 
latter part of the 1 ith cent. A. D, when Chcwfaganga 
ascended the royal throne, and inagurated die Gang/r dynasty 
belonging to the lunar race. Chorihganga was connected 
with the Chola royal family through his mother Rojsundari, 
daughter of Rdjcndra Chola. The installation ceremony of 
Cho/Zaganga took place, according to Sewell, in 959 S^ka* 
Samvat, or io;8 A. D.f; according to Dr. Huli2sch, his acces¬ 
sion to the throne i.s dated in 1075-76 A, D,; we are inclined to 
accept the former tlate, for it is conclusively proved by referring 
to the *'Viragfrpatnm copper-plate grant of Ananta-Varman 
issued from Sindurapurat. We need hardly point out that 

• J. A. S, B. VoL LXVtI., iS 9 Sr Part. I., p. 37 ?- 

t Archxologtirnl Sun ej* of [nd^ Vol \ ppi 33'54- 

I Jndlstn Antjquar^v Vq 3 . XVI N;i 1699, Srfiiilnll and Old Tnsorip- 

ticin'5 by Dr* Fler 
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Chtv^augaDcvn is othern'ise called Ananta-Varman, as 
having a pedigree which is iraceabJe to Ananta or Vishnu. 

The list of the kings of Orisas as supplied bj' the M^rdlff 
Ponji and accepted by Messrs Stirling and Hunter is decidedly 
incorrect: for obviously the chronicler inserted the names of 
some minor chiefs in the list by mistake : that ihe list is wrong 
can be proved by going through the copper-plate grants*' of 
Nrisimha Deva IV. deciphered by Bnrbu Manomoban Chakra- 
varty, and incorporated in the Appendix in Epigraph ia Indica, 
v'ol.V, by Prof, Kielhom, 

Chon^ganga, Ananga Bhim I, and Nrtsimha J. were three 
powerful kings of the Gangrf dynasty rt hose glorj- and renown 
are still attested by the architectural monuments left by them. 
Choa^ Ganga built tlie great temple at Puri, Ananga Bhima I 
built its important appurtenances, and Nrisimha Deva I built 
the Black Pagoda at Konorka, 

Anianfca Bhima* otherwise called Ananga Bhima 1. reigned 
from f 170 to 1 202 A. D. We learn from the Clwtejfvar inscrip¬ 
tion of Ananga Bhima H* that Anianka was the son of Chorik- 
ganga. He surveyed the whoieofhis territory with reeds, 
measuring 39407 sq. miles yielding an annual revenue of Rs 
25 , 000 , 000 . He extended his kingdom up to Tribenion the north 

• J. A. S. JJ. 1895, Vol LXtV, Pjit i 

• J. A, S. B.. \V»I. Lxrju P,irt I. j8 
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in the Hugly District. He spent a large portion of his revenue 
iti uligiitiig new roads, excavating tanks, sinking wells, and erect¬ 
ing bridges, temples, for landings and bathing pur¬ 

poses. In his time Orissa rose to the pinnacle of prosperity. 

I have come across an inscription of Ananga Bhima Deva 1 ., or 
Aniyanka Deva (not yet published) on the left wall of the 
staircase leading down to the sanctum of the Pi/idlejnar tempk 
within the precincts of the great temple of Jagaitiirtth at Puri. 

The Gangti dynasty was subverted by Kapilendra Deva in 
I4J5 A. D., who founded the Sury'aV'amsa dynasty which 
continued to reign for nearly one hundred years liSl 1542 A. D, 
The most powerful kings of this dynasty were Kapilendra 
Deva the founder, PitriisoUama Deva and Pratrrp Kudra Deva. 
Orissa reached the xcJiith of fame and prowess in the time of 
Kapil end ra : he extended his territory as far as Nellore in the 
Madras Presidency i and by many conciliatory measures en¬ 
deared himself to his subjects. His son, Piiriisoitama extended 
his kingdom still farther to the south, PraUip Rudra Deva 
was the son and successor of Piirusottama Deva. 1 he tiatnu 
of Prat/tp Rudra Deva is fondly cherished by the Gaufltya 
V'aishnavas for the sympathetic support he lent to iht 
propagation of the creed i-ropoumled by the I'rophtl of 
Nadia. PraWp Rudra has been immortalistd in the \ aishnava 
I iterature. 
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The Surya dynasty was replaced by the Bho-J dynasty 
which continued to reign till 1560 : this was subverted by the 
Telinga dynasty, the founder of which was Miikiinda Deva. 
Miikiida Deva was the last mdependent Hindu king of O rjssa. 
As a set off against chafing spirit of the Afghans of 
Bengal who were always looking out for an occasion to throw 
off the yoke of the emperor of Delhi, Akbar entered into a 
treaty with Miiklinda Deva, When the emperor was busily 
^“^giiged in warfare in the far west,Sij]ejmtfn Karrani,the Kawab 
of Bengal, sent a large force under the command of his 
general, Kaiapahar, a Mahomedaii apostate, who forced 
MiikCinda to retreat backwards; at this critical Juncture a rebell¬ 
ion broke out among his own feudatory allies, and Mitkiinda 
hastened to quell it; he was slain by one of the feudatory 
chiefs ; thus Orissa passed easily into the hands of the Afghans, 
Kalapahar seized this opportunity* and advanced as far as 
Puri, the heart of Orissa: when he approached Puri, the 
priests of the deity removed the image to Parikiid on the 
banks of Chilkn, and buried It in earth fearing lest it might 
be defiled by the Mahomedan iconoclast, Kalapahar getting 
scent of this proceeded there, dug out the idol, and brought 
it to the banks of the Ganges, and btirnii it in a pile of wood 
set on fire. The charred remains of the idol wertv howcA tr 
recovered by the priests. 
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The vandaUsm of KiJlqwhffr has become a proverb; and 
die very mention of his name still strikes tenor into the minds 
of the people. Popular ballads and legends still keep alive the 
memory of those inhuman and cruel barbarities perpetrated by 
the Mahomedan general with all the furj^ of a renegade. His 
vandalism has obliterated some of the brightest monuments of 
our architecture, and sculpture. Who can tell, how many temples 
he ra^ed to the ground, or how many images he seized, and 
trod under feel! 

The first Mahomedan invasion of Orissa by tsmuil Gan 
took place in 15to; but the Mahomedans could not establish 
their supremacy till SuleinMu Karrani, Naw^rbof Bengal and 
Behijr conquered portions of It in 1567-68. 

Ditiid Khiin the Nawab of Bengal, Behar and Orissa having 

denied the suzerainty of the emperor of Delhi, Munoim Khtfu 

and Todur Mull were sent by Akbar to march into Orissa. 
The forces of DaUd Khan were routed in battle at Mogul 
Mflri in 1574 - This battle transferred Bengjd and Behar from 
the Pflthans to the Moguls, and Dalid Khan continued to rule 
over Orissa only as a vassal of the Mogul emperor. On the 
death of Mumiim Khan, Daiid Kluin again raised the standard 
of revolt. The Afgh^ms were defeated by the Moguls. On the 
death of D^tid at Rirjmahal, Masum Khmi was apFH.inicd 
governor of Orissa by Akbar ; he eventually revolted against 
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the eitifjeror of Delhi, and with the aid of the Pathcins expelled 
the Moguls from Orissa ; Katlu Kh^n now usurped the Orissait 
throne, and extended his kingdoui as far as the D^modar. 

Katlu Khtfn had been seeking for an opportunity' to throw 
off the Mogul yoke. He fought with Mon Singh, the governor 
of Bengal and Behar. in a pitched battle in 1590^ in which the Raj¬ 
put was defeated, and his son. Jagat Smgli was taken a captive. 
On Katlu s death, his two sons Suleiman and Osman sebed Puri; 
the Moguls under the leadership of ManSingh invaded Orissa 
again. The Afghan forces were completely repulsed, and Cuttack 
Was captured. The Afghans made some futile attcmj>ts to 
drive the iMoguIs but eventually Orissa was foimally ;inne.\ed 
to the Mogul dominions in 1592; the Paihans. however, 
temporarily gained possession of Orissa under Osman ; Mmi 
Singh was appointed by Akbar, the governor of Bengal. Behar 
and Orissa. 

Nothing of im|)ortance happened in the subsequent jjeriod 
tdl 1741'42 A.D, when the Mabrattas invaded Orissa. .Alivardt 
Khan made many useless efforts to drive them out; he had 
practically to surrender the whole of Orissa to the IVfahrattas. 
and to pay 12 lakhs of rupees as subsidy or ckmUh. The Mah- 
ratta rule occupied a brief period of 4S years from 1756 to 1803 
when it was overthrown by the British. 


CHAPTER Ul. 

CAVE TEMPLES. 

Sinco the iotro<luctioTi of the tooth-relic ioto Orissa, wo 
notice three followinfl: periods of architectund tjrowth. 

(t). The R»ddhist and Jam period. 

{2). The .Saiva period, 

(3). The Vaishnava and fiaitr^^a pciod. 

The Buddhist and Jain period is characterised by cave 
temples. The Buddhist influence is noticed from the 5th cent- 
It. C.. down to the 5th or 6th cent. A, D„ the ^aiva from the 
5th or 6th cent A. D., to the i ’ih cent, A. D„ and the 
Vaishnava from the 12th cent. A. D.. downwards. 

The history of the caves is wrapt up in obscurity, and the 
historians have made many useless attempts to Uft the veil 

from this dim and forgotten past. 

The group of caves of this part of India has no very 

intimate conacction #ith those of the nestem part. The 
genesis and histoc>’ of these caves are so very obscure that one 
is sore to be led astray in solving the difficult problem of their 
ehronologv. Happily for us. the inscription in the Hail 
Giimpha throws a great Hood of light on this dark and nmrky 
corner ot Orissan history. The latesldate that we ausyalaU 
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assign to it is the middle of the 2od cent. B.C.. according to 
the interpretation of the inscription hy Pandit Bhagwnn La] 
Indraji. The Gumphtf, according to him, was excavated by 
Kharv'cla, a Jain prince. From paleographic considerations 
it is apparent that many of the caves were excavated in the 
and and 3rd cent. B C ; and we think wc shall not be far from 
truth in dating some of the caves even in the 4th or 5th cent. 
B.C,,Le., before the period of the Hoti Gumpho inscription, for 
the locality where the caves were excavtited must hai^c had 
some'sort of "previous sanctity preserved in the eyes of the 
co*rcUgionists." 

It is not the purpose of this liook to deal vith all the 
details of the caves, but to give an outline conveying a general 
idea of their growth and history. 

The Khandagiri and Lldaygiri hills, otherwise callerl 
Khandagiri. (20'f6'N. Latitude, and 85 47'E. Longtiude) are 
situated at a distance of about 5 miles to the northwest of 
Bhubanc/vara. These two hillocks or prominences are separated 
by a ravine forming a continuous line with the road from 
Bhubanenrara, They form part of a belt of sandstone rock 
extending from Autgur towards Chillur lake. 

These hills are honey-combed with caves or cells inhabited 
in ancient times by the Buddhist and Jain hermits or 5 ramanas, 
many of which belong to the period beforr- the third ceni. B.C. 
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The caves show in a marked way different degrees of 
architectural perfection ; some of them, especially at Khanda- 
giri, arc very small like the den of wild beasts, some moderately 
spacious ; ordinary caves are characterised by a chamber shaded 
by a pillared verandah in front (vide Plate I) t in some cases 
the ante-chamber is divided into two or three cells. More 
elaborate caves are two-storeyed, the upper storey in some 
cases receding back from the lower one. They are very simple 
in design and execution. 

The chamber at the rear is often divided into 5 or 6 cells, 
and there is a long stretch of verandah in front, supported by 
columns. The peculiarity with almost all the caves is that 
a bench of stone runs round the three sides of the front 
verandah, the height varying from i ft. to i* 6"^. The two walls 
of the verandah are so hollowed out at the top as to present 
the appearance of cupboards. These were meant to hold the 
scanty necessaries of lives of the Bauddha or Jain monksL^ 
The doors are of very small dimensions ; the monks had to 
crawl into the cells. In the case of so important a cave as the 
Rani Giimphai, they measure only 3'-ii''xy, The jambs of 
the doorways in many cases slope inwards. The height of the 
cells is not sufficient for any man to live in at ease; but con- 
sidering the fact that they were meant for the monks living 
retired lives in meditation, these were retreats worthy of them. 
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The cell* of ilie chamber are separated by a thin stone partition 
ivall about 3" thick. 

On the wails of the cells are usually carved the sculptured 
figures of Buddhist legend, and of the Jain Tirthankaras in 
basso-rclievQ, The coJumns that support the verandah are 
mainly primitive in style; they arc usually square above and 
below, and octagonal in the middle (vide Plate I). In very 
primitive types they are frustmns of pyramids having a square 
section, and resting on a thin base, or without any base at all. 
EJaborate pillars are noticed in the Jain Giimpliii on Khandagiri 
hiJL The arrises of the pillars are not straight lines; they 
are rather gentle curves \ stop-chamfering is noticeable where 
the intermediate octagonal portion ends. From these columns 
brackets protrude forward, and carry the ceiling. On these 
brackets are carved the figures of women with "swelling 
bosoms and retreating heads”, The brackets are carved, and 
hollowed out in the centre, and are at right angles to the fa^de 
of the caves, The roof of the verandah is usually lower 
than that of the ante-chamber. 

The caves present a very simple, though massive, face 
consistent with the lives of their past inmates. 

The faijade usually shows massive pillars, and plain 
pilasters without any sculpture on them. The design of 
these caves ha.s led many to ascribe their origin to wooden 
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models* The great French architect E-Vioilel-Lc-Duc calls 
them an imitation of a wooden structure in stone ; but the argu¬ 
ments adduced by him may be applied to any and every 
structure. Now, if wooden structure be considered the primary 
source from which the idea of all structures is derived, we shall 
not raise any serious objection here ; but if it holds goods here 
only, we must reject it with all the scorn it deserves. Accord¬ 
ing to the French architect, "the cySmdrical form is the very 
last a carpenter adopts for vertical supports, the squaring of the 
wood being of primary necessity in timber framing". This 
remark supposes the elaborate work of timber framing with 
squared pieces of wood to precede the excavation of these 
simple caves which requires only a chisel, and a hammer for its 
execution. The square vertical sup|wrts necessitated the use 
of saw which Is not possible for primitive men to devise. 
Cylindrical form of support. 1 think, is the very first form 
chosen by a primitive carpenter, for the trunk of a tree stripped 
of its bark naturally presents a cylindrical form, and may be 
used with advantage without the labour of squaring. Now', 
supposing for argument's sake that these caves w'ere an 
"imitation of a wooden structure in stone , why should the 
Greek temple, according to the architect, form an exception? 

If we look at the Lycian Sarcophagus (Tombean Lycien) 

• E, V'lolki-i.t-Duc, Uctuics sii ilrchilecliuc, Vol I, p. S 9 - 
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preserved In the British Museum wc shaJI invariably be struch 
with the joinings and notchings of carpentry work, "framedl 
gabJes supporting the purlins tliai carry the roofing"; all these 
typify a veritable wood-work in stone; but from the 
above remarkable features the author of "Lectures 

on Architecture" comes to the conclusion that "the 
Greek temple is a stone construction^ and not the 

imitation of a construction in wood"; these self-same structural 
features would lead to a different conclusion in a different 
country; for judging from the very same elements 
of construction the author remarks as follows"VVe 
find in India certain sacred edifices of stone which are 
singularly suggestive of the wooden pyramid described by 
Vitruvius" r* and according to him, "‘the temple of Barolli. and the 
pagoda of Cananjc” (the temple of Kon^rha, Plate XXI) are 
among the sacred edifices referred to. We fail to appreciate the 
logic of the French architect in the statement reproduced 
below r—"Why contend that Greeks, the inventors of Logic- 
men gifted with refined esthetic sensibility—amused them¬ 
selves with simulating in stone a construction of wood,—a 
thing essentially monstrous f That such imitations have occurred 
among the Hindus, that they have influenced the architecture 
of the Assyrians, and of the inhabitants of Asia Minor, is 

• E, VioKet-Lft'Dyc, Lficltirea on AfchiltcturCp p. 43. 
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possible ; but to suppose it among the western Greeks is lo 
misunderstand their genius a]together'\* 

I have made a careful survey of the caves illustrated by 
plate I (C) showing their relative positions. The result of my 
survey is given towards the dose of this chapter. 

The caves in the Udaygiri hill are the most important of 
the caves in Orissa from the point of view of 
vtSs architecture and sculpture ; and of them the Kjini 

PUte I {A1. T 11 

Giimpha is the most well-Known. T quote below 
what Dr, Grunwcdel has written in respect of this cave. 
'‘Among the oldest sculptures of India are perhaps those of 
the caves of Udaygiri in the Puri district of Orissa. The 
most interesting are in the two-storeyed Rfijr^ni or R^ni- 
ka-Nur cave. These remarkable reliefs show an uncommonly 
animated stylf?, little induenced by foreign elements. They 
form, so to speak, the primitive basis from wliich issued the 
purified and rehned forms of later times.' t 

The Rani GUmpha, or the Rani NCir is the most important 
and elaborately carved cave on Udaygiri hill | it is noted for com¬ 
modious wings, large number of cells, and spacious quadrangle 
in front. It Is the easternmost cave of the Udaygiri group. 

It consists of two storeys abotting on the three sides of the 

♦ %. Viollet-Lje-PiK^ Lecturts on ArchitectufCp pv Si 
t Dr* GruDweddii Buddhiit Ait m India., edittd by Jas, p. 53- 
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quadrangle, the south-east side beijig left ofien; this is indicauve 
of excellent adapt!bility for human habitation. From the main 
or central wing facing south-east two more wings project 
forward at the two ends. These wings enclose a court¬ 
yard 4,^'xa4'. The length of the upper main verandah is 62 
ft., that of the lower, 44 ft. The right verandah on the ground 
Moor facing the south-west is 19 ft. Jong, 6 '- 6 " broad and 7 ft- 
higb : it leads to one room 20^ x 7' x 7', The left verandah is 
23^ X 9'*6'’ and leads to 3 rooms: the northern wing is 44 ft. long, 
and leads to 3 rooms. The upper storey is not placed directly 
over the lower one, but recedes back from it. The height of 
the cells of the lower storey is and that of the upper 

storey is 7 ft. 

The main or central wing on the first (loor contains 4 
rooms, the left and the right wings one room respectively. 
The door openings are very small, some of them measure 
3'- 11" X 2'. The pillars supporting the verandah are for the 
most part broken down ; atmosphere has done great mischief 
to the nice carvings by its weathering action. 

The Rani Giimpha is characterized by most elaborately 
carved friezes representing various scenes of human activities : 
many of these have been well-nigh obliterated. For the 
explanation of the tableaus, 1 refer the readers to the memorable 
works by Drs. R^jendra Lai Mitra and Hunter. Among the 
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various ublcaus, the two depicting the Abduction and Hunt 
scenes arc worth mentioning. The monkey scene is most 
life-like. 

One of the scenes in the friezes is supposed by the editor 
of the Dt, Gazetteer to have been taken from the life of 
Frtrjva Noth, the 23rd Jain Tirthankar, This view seems to 
us too far-fetched. In the face of the characteristic Bauddha 
symbols, one is most inclined to accept the view held by me. 
Buddhist rails have been most abundantly represented in the 
wails Just below the friezes sculptured in low relief. 
The rails are noticeable in the horizontal bands connect¬ 
ing the arches at the springing points. The Buddhist rails 
of the right wing consist of three cross-bars tennoned into 
the uprights bearing a faint resemblance to stone columns. 
The bars present a curved appearance so as to have lenticular 
cross-section. They do not contain the figures of circular discs 
carved with “rosettes or concentric bands of petals as at 
Amarflvati. Over the rails are noticed human figures can-ed in 
low relief and in various postures. The semicircular arch-bands 
contain the bas-reliefs of scrolls, and various ornamenta] devices 
issuing from the mouths of a lion, elephant or deer. The repre¬ 
sentation of the Bo-trec within the sacred enclosure is clearly 
indicative of Bauddha mfiuence j in one of the arch-bands in 
the wing facing the east, we see a small votlne stnpa in front 
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of ^hich a devotes stands wUh folded hands; the arch above 
one of the tympana is surmounted by a Bauddha trimia \ 
the characteristic swastika mark is also noticed here; all these 
considerations would tend to establish the fact of its being 
an eminently Buddhistic cave. 

Near the right-hand corner of the upper storey is seen 
the figure of a soldier 4^-6* high, hewn out of the verandah 
wall ; this figure is dressed in a tight-fitting, flowing gar¬ 
ment resembling chapkan ; a band passes round the waist of 
the figure, front which is slung a short sword sheathed tn a 
scabbard ; a sort of buskin covers the feet and teg to the 
middle of the calf. This figure has given rise to various 
theories which 1 shall deal with in the next chapter. 

The interest of this cave is due to the combined action of 
architecture and sculpture. Great relieving effect is produced 
by the setting back of the upper storey. 1 do not agree with 
Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in their surmise* that the 
set-back was adopted in order to give the structure 3 
pyramidal form characteristic of the Bauddha Vihiiras. 
What have they got to say in the case of the Swaragpiiri 
cave? This artifice on the part of the architects was a 
forced one, and was demanded by the nature of the rcok. 

If the upper storey were placed Just over the lower one, the 

• FferKtisson an <1 Cave Temples nT India, p. 78L 
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Structure vvould not hav'c stood for ccinurics; it vrould, perhaps, 
have come down in the course of excavation, because the rock 
is soft and porous in texture. This cave alone justifies the 
remark of Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in the Cave Temples of 
India regarding the Katak cives that “the pteturesqueness of 
their forms, the richitess of their sculptures and architectural 
details, connccied wjth their acknowledged antiquit}^ render 
them one of the most important groups of caves in India,*" 

The next in point of importance to the preceding one is 
the Ganem Giimplui, so allied from a sculpture 

Gtnexii Giimpbn. ' 

of Ganejaon the wall of the ante^chamber; k is 
situated on the highest peak of Udaygiri hill. Itisaone- 
storcyed cave of the ordinary- type, with a covered verandah 
leading 10 an anie-chambcr divided into two cells. Pillars, 
square above ai^d below, and octagonal in the middle support 
the verandah : small brackets protrude from the pillars support* 
ing the verandah ; a flight of steps leading to the verandah 
is flanked by two huge cfephanis nicely carved in stone. 

The pillars and pilasters on the right hand side of the 
verandah are broken ; on the left pilaster o^f the verandah is 
carved the standing figure of a guard with a spear in hand. 
Fach of the two rooms has tivo doorways with pilasters ; 
over the doorways are the tym^iana capped by arch-bands ; 

* FciEuugti and Bur^gsi, Care Templej nf tadis. p. 55. 
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from the springing; of the arch-bands runs the horizontal 
band representing the Buddhist rails ; this representation of 
rails consists of a series of a pair of cross-bars mortised into 
uprights which are placed at regular intervals, and mortised 
into two continuous, upper and lower pieces meeting the semi¬ 
circular arch-bands, I'he uprights or balusters are octagonal 
in form, for four vertical ridges are seen in elevation. These 
resemble the uprights of rails at S<inchi which are octagonal 
in form ; but the uprights of the Gancja Giimphi? are not em¬ 
bossed with devices representing iotus, snake &c, as at Senchi. 

A bench runs round the three sides of the verandah, and 
on the walls just above the bench are carved the rails. The 
face of the wall intervening between the arch-bands is 
sculptured like the R^ni Gumphj with different scenes. In the 
friezes of the Ganera cave the same scenes are represented as 
what wc notice in those of the upper storey of the Rani 
GUmpba. It is not the purpose of this book to give an inter¬ 
pretation of the tableaus for which f refer my readers to the 
works of Drs. Mitra and Hunter. 

From the occurrence of kilted soldiers in the frieze sculp¬ 
ture of this cave like Rani GUmpha, the editor of the Dt. 
Gazetteer, Puri, comes to tiie conclusion that this scene refers 
to the abduction of Prabhabati by the Yavana king of 
Kalingn, and her subserjuent rescue by Parsvanath, the 
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Uventyothird Ttrthankar of the Jains. ! do not agree with 
the editor in considering the cave a Jain one, for the sym¬ 
bols of Buddhism are seen clearly represented. I'he sculp< 
tures unmistakably indicate a Bauddha origin. At the crown 
of the arch-band is seen the characteristic Bauddha emblem of 
trisHla ; the eniblcin on the first arch-band is rather elaborate in 
form, and perhaps represents the Bauddha shield. This shield 
represents a crown to some extent ; the elaborate form is due 
to the sculptor's attempt at making it look like a veritable 
crown having due regard to the position of the emblem at 
the top of the arch-hand. 1 have already referred to the re¬ 
presentation of Buddhist rails. Another characteristic 
Buddhist sculpture noticed here is the juaiara or capricor- 
nas represented at die springing of the arch-band, from the 
mouth of which issues forth a fioral device. These floral 
devices either consist of full-biovtii lotuses enclosed in 
beaded panels, or a sort of creeper ending in a fuIJ-blown 
lotus. The jaws of the are less distended llian what 

we notice on an angle pillar at AtiJar^ivati 1 he creeper 
referred to above, resembles that represented in the bas-relief 
uti the left-hand pillar, of the northern gateway at Stfticlii. 

Next in point of importance from the architectural point 
juT^xVijafi. CAM. of view come the Jay^r-Vijayo cave, the 
Sw'argapiiri cave, the Tiger and Serpent caves, 
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The Jayrt-Vijayfl is an upper-storey cave facing the south. 
Unlike tlie Rani Gtimphaj the upper storey is just over the lower 
one f the Iront staircase just leads to it; it contains two rooms 
of unequal dimensions {f)^f and 6^-6'‘>c 6 *) the height being 
4 ft. ; a verandah in front leads to them ; the rooms are pro* 
vided with a doorway each, the dimensions being 
i*— TO*, A bench high surrounds the j sides of 

the verandah ; the characteristic cupbocirds on the tn o end walls 
of the verandah are noticeable, 'fhe verandah is Hanked on the 
outside by iwq (^wdr/>d/as or guards, male and female. This cave 
is jiiieiestuig on account of the bas-reliefs which indicate their 
Ruddhist origin. TJie space beiw-een the semicircular arch¬ 
bands over the two doorways contains the bas-relief of the 
worship of a Bodht-tree overgrown with fruits and fenced by 
a low gabion showing characteristic Buddhist raiJijigs ; the 
two female devotees on the right and left are carrying trays 
of offerings for the worship of the Bodlij-tree. The horiiJontal 
bjiiid Just below the scene contam.s the bas-relief of a line of 
Buddhist rails, This cave ditfers from the Ananta cave in 
not having any bas-relief in tlie tymjjaiia which are semi¬ 
circular openings; it is similar to Rani Giimpha in some 
respects, viz. in having the floral devices in the semi-circular 
arch-hands, and similar dwarfish figtires with plaited turban 
on and carry ing trays of ofierings and garlands at the two 
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ends of tlic arcli'bands already referred to. This cave is of 
uo historic imporLance as It conULins no inscription. The 
Jaya^Vijaytf cave belongs probably to the period between the 
2nd and ist cent. B. C. 

This is a two storeyed cave to the west of Rani NUr, and 

. unlike the latter, the up|>er storey just rests over 
The SwArciptirt 

(lie lower one. This cave is nut of any great 
importance except indicating the design of a hall on the ground 
floor and on the right side ; this was probably meant as a 
meeting place for the Buddhist Sraniaiias who used to congregate 
together for discussion. There are two exf)uisite bas-reliefs of 
elephants in the two sides of the arch of the doorway, and Just 
over the horizontal bands commencing from the spring line. 

These horizontal bands have on them carved a line ol 
Buddhist rails similar to those already referred to. This cave 
is an eminently Buddhistic one, and 1 feel inclined to place it 
in the sanre periotl as tlie GaiieKi Giimphtf. 

The Tiger cave, on the west of the I lati Giimpha is a 
small one consisting of a verandah, and a single 
Tbc Tig^r Cave. situated higher Up the htil than the 

Ganeja'or the Hriti Giiinphir, The roof of the front verandah 
is formed by the upper jaw of the animal. In this cave, the 
eye, nose, and upper jaiv of the tiger have been represented, 
the mo canine teeth on the two sides of the incisors have 
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been shov^ ii ; the number of incisors is greater than what is 
notic<?d 111 the ^njinalsfr of the felhic species* 

, 1 he cell IS provided with one door flanked by pilasters 

resting on raised platforms, and surmounted by a semi-circular 
arch-band. 


1 ins cave IS in teres ting by reason of a small Buddhist 
inscription engraved on its wall. Dr. Hunter has placed 
n towards the end of the third cent. B, C. (300 B. C.) 

1 ri-fcr ray readcra to itio plate givoo by Dra. Miira and 
Hunter. 

It is a small cave consisting of a single cd). and 

^ Or the latter having in the front lympa- 

rp«..tc*rt ,- carving of the lioodofa 

three-headed serpent, and hence the name. The level of the 
verandah is higher than the ground in front. Drs. Fergusson 
and Burgess have uken the Tiger, and the Serpen. Caves to 
be''1110 oldest sculptured caves in the hills”* Thi.; fj, 
imjjonaiit for containing an inscription wliicii. however, does 
not throw any irght on the probable date of its construction 
Front this we iearn that it was built by one Chaulakarma 

^tivelyl ' res* 


• FftkBssofi .ind Buretss, Ca« Tfmpic c{ India,p, 69. 
T Mil Anllqwtiej of OrifM, Vol U., ji. ji. * 
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The Ktfii Gutnphtf, a natural cavern very little improved 

Ti»e H.xti enlarged by art although, not important from 

Gonpiw;-' an artistic, and architectural point ot view is 

the most important of all the eaves in the locality by reason, 
of contatmng a long inscription recording the autobiography 
of a king of Kalinga -'on the overhanging brow of the 
cavern''. This inscription used before Dr, Bhagwan Lai’s 
interpretation, to be considered as the oldest one in India i 
though this view is no longer held, the importance of the 
cave has not abated a little, 

It was Mr. A, Siirling, who first discovered it, and with 
the help of Col. Mackenzie took a facsimile of this ‘‘interesting 
monument” in 1S30, and published it without translation or 
transcript, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol, XV., in 1874 with his 
most valuable article on ".An Account, Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical of Orissa Proper, or Cuttack". Mr. Stirling was 
ignorant of deciphering inscriptions, and consequently could 
not make anything out of it except detecting "the close resem¬ 
blance of !4ome of the letters to those of the Greek alphabet * 
and "the occurrence of it on sundry ancient monuments situated 
in widely distant quarters of India” 

James Prinsep published the inscription with transcript 

Stirliag. An Accaunt, Gwgrtphic*!. and Hiftorica) of Oristt 

Proper, f Reprinted frerm the Asmtic Researches, XV)* p. r ji^ 
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and translation based on the correct facsimile of Lieute¬ 
nant Kictoc in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VL, in iSj?. His interpretation drew the attention of 
the oriental scholars to its importance, and historic worth. 
Dr. Rrtjendra L^rl revised the inscription, and published 
it in the Antiquities of Orissa. \^oI. IL, with some minor 
changes in iSBo. 

Prinscp and Mitra ascribed the Inscription to 
Aira. the king of Kalinga, originally a usurper, who 
distributed largesses, dug tanks, and by many works 
of public utility endeared himself to his subjects. Accor¬ 
ding to Prinsep the inscription is dated not earlier than 
200 B. C. The author of Corpus Inscriptionum In- 
dicarum agreeing with Dr. Prinsep considers the inscription 
later tliaii the Asoka Edicts, and places it in the last 
quarter of the second century B. C„ "as there is no appear¬ 
ance of heads or mdirds, to any of the letters’'*. Dr, 
Mitra, however, has placed it sometime between 416 B. C, and 
316 B. C. ; his conclusion is based on the reference to king 
Nanda, one of the nine Nandas of Magadha who reigned 
from 416 to 316 B. C. I quote below the translattion of the 
portion (line 6) wherein mention has been made of Nanda. 

"Jewel—all equipages—he gives to god. .Afterwards 

• Corpm IiucriptionuTii Iflititaram, p. 38. 
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iHelming to charity—the liuiidred houses of Nanda Raja 
destroyed, and himself eKpelled, all that was in the city of 
VaJapanSiiih^ converted the plunder to the charitable purposes 
alluded to." * 

According to Prinsep and Mitra, the cave is a Buddhist 
one, the inscription containing the characteristic Buddhistic 
symbols. Dr. Hhagivjsn Lnl Indraji, has, however, proved it 
to be a Jain one, and ascribed tt to Kh^rveia ; Aira of Prinsep 
has been metamorphosed into Kharv^ela of Indraji; we come 
acroas the name of Kb nr vela in the 17 th or the last line of 
the inscription. The date of the inscription, according to 
Pandit lihagwdin Lnl, is 165 Maiiryan era, or 157 B. C.,t the 
Mauryaii era dating from 331 B. C, Thus the latest possible 
period that can be assigned to the cave is the second cent. B.C. 
This lias been accepted by the modern school of antiquarians 
headed by Vincent Smithy, until recently exploded by Dr. Fleet 
in a recent issue of the journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Great Brluain, I do not share the views of the late Pandit^ and 
am inclined to place it towards the close of the ^d cent. B, C., 
Ijefore Asnka came to the throne of iMagadha. According to Drs. 
Burgess and Fergusson "300 B. C., or thercaixiuts is the most 

• A. s. n.. VoL vt. 

t Artci du Sixleme Cemgrw Or, lomc lil. pp. 

I V, Sutuh, E.'irly lilfEory of \nd'i:k^ p. jj* I'fcirtE-noterJ 
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probable ilate for the mscription."* They add thai '‘with his (of 
Asoka) reign the fashion of chiselling cells out of the living rock 
commenced,and was continued with continually increasing magni* 
ficence, and elaboration for nearly ico years after his time’\t 
It is stated in the i6th line of this inscriptioit that the king 
“caused to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves contain' 
ing a temple and pillars”. From this we deduce that there nre 
caves in the locality as old as the Urtti Giiniphn, although it 
cannot be ascertained accurately which of the neighbouring caves 
arc so meant; vvecan also safely conclude that there must have 
been older caves dated prior to "those containing a chaitya 
temple and pillars.’ 

Among the Khandagiri caves the Sntgharn or Sntbakhrn. 
Navamiini, and Ananui are the most intporiant. The first two 
bear evident traces of Jain influence, the latter, of Bauddha. 
The Satbakhtrt cave had a pillared verandah projecting in 
front with seven mtcrcolumniations which do not exist now, It 
consists of two caves separated by a thin wall : they are other* 
wise called the Trirula, or Burbhuji caves, The Satgharu 
cave is noted for the figures of Jain Tirthankaras with their 
characteristic symbols or /dn^/iAaniis sculptured on the ante¬ 
chamber walls of the southern portion. I give below the 

* Fci^ssnn -tnd Eiurgeas, Caw Templef of indi.i p. 67> 
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description of the figures of the rirthniikarfis starting from 
the left end wall of the ante-chamber. 

(t) It is a tall nude figure of Rishava Deva with tlie bull 
us his characteristic symbol, and Hanked by two attendants 
overhead holding musical instruiireiils ; there are two other 
attendants on the two sides,“ihe right one holding tAdwar, 
or the left holding a tray containing offerings. They 

stand on a i>edestal conutining bas-reliefs of two cross-legged 
figures in deep niedkation — -the left one with folded hands at 
the breiist, the right one with its left i>ahn placed below the 
right one. Below these figure are carved two female Ntfginls 
(Snake-goddess) worshipping with folded hands, and sur¬ 
mounted by hoods of serpent* Below these Is the chtirac- 
teristic symbol, the figure of a bull placed in the centre* anH 
(lanked on the left by a waiervessel with a s|Xiui, and on the right 
by a conchshclJ and a lion. 1 he bull is represented most 
naturally showing the wrinkles on the dewlap. 

(3) This is a tall nude figure of Ajitnntb. The moon 
is represented on the top frieze ; ilie top figures iire tliose ol 
two femaics holding bowls* Among the two intermediate 
attendant figures, the left one holds a cMwar and the right 
one, a fan ; the figures at the base resemble those ol (1). The 
symbol in this case is an elephant. -At the two ends oJ the 
symbol are represented two lions. 
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(3) This is a ligHpe of Sambhavanuth in iiiEditatiojii. 
and seated on a fuJI-blown lotus with the right paim resimg on 
the left. The attendants at the top hold musical instrumejits. 
The intermediate attendant figures are similar to (z), The 
symbol is a horse ; on the left is a water vessel with a spout 
and at the two ends are two Hons, 

{4) This is a D^yani figure of Abhinandaii Nath similar 
to (j) ; the two attendants at the top have been replaced 
by two iotuses ; the symbol is a monkey. 

f5) Similar to (3) * the left intermediate attendant has 
one hand on the crown of head The symbol is a goose. 
The figure is that of Siiiitatinath. 

(6) Similar to f j) ; the symbol is a lottis or ; on 

the right of the lotus is a water vessel as in (3). and oti the 
left a pitcher or Ailudha. This is the figure of Padma 
PrabhiL 

(7) This is a D/iymti figure of Siipar^vanath, the lop 
figures of which have been replaced by scroll work. Thesymliol 
in this case is a swastika, the branches of which have been so 
doubled over as to make them appear counter-clockwise. 

(8) Similar to (7) ; but the scroll work at the top differs 
from the preceding one. The symbol is the crescent moon. 
This is a figure of Chandra Prabhii. 

(9) Similar to (S) ; the tup figures in ibis case art 
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lotuses; the symbol Is a peacouk: this figure camioi be 
ideinihed, as no Tirthankar has the peacock as Itis symbol. 

(lo) This, unlike the preceding one, is a nude standing 
figure of a Tirihankar : the symbol lias been obliterated. Tlie 
top ligtires are parrots : the figure cannot be identified, 

(ji) Similar to (to): but the nude figure is canopied 
over Sj' a flood of ser|>ent. The top figures are those of tivo 
nymphs llying in the air. The symbol is some unknown plant; 
it is fianked on two sides by two pitchers and griffins. 
This is jirobably a figure of Namiimih, the twenty-first 
Tirthankar. 

(fs) Similar to (to): the symbol is not visible by 
reason of its being intercepted by a statuette set up in front 
very recently. This figure cannot be identified. 

(13) Similar to ^1); the face of the sj-mbol has been 
broken. 

(14) . ZJ.i/(!r«ffigure similar to (5): the symbol in this 
case is a crocodile flanked by two griffins. Tliis is a figure of 
Slibidhiitath. the 9th Tirthankar. 

{iSj Similar to (>4): in this case the symbol is inter¬ 
cepted by a statuette like (i?); this figure cannot be 
identified, 

(r6j Similar to (15? : the attendants have been repre¬ 
sented as holding i‘Jiduffffvs > the fact of the syndiol has been 
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broken ; it is probably a deer. This is a figure of Santindih 
the 16th Tir than kar. ' 

(I?) It is a Dky&ni figure \ top figures are those of scroll r ' 

the face of the symbol is broken ; it is probably a sheep; tlie ^ 

figure is that of Kiinthanath, the 17th Tirthankar. 4 

{i&y Similar to (15) : the symbol is a fish. The figure ’ 
cannot be identified, and perhaps is imaginary as no Tirtliankar ; 

has the fish as his symbol. ^ 

(19} It is & I?kyatii figure; lop figures are lotuses : the .li 

symbol is a va^e or water Jar, and hence it represents Mailt* J 

twth, the 17th Tirthankar. 1 

(20) This is afigure sioiiJar 10(15): the symbol .1 

is an imaginary plant, and hence tl represents Naminf/th, the | 

21 St Tirthankar. ", 

(21) A Dkyani figure similar to (15)': the 5)'mbol is a tortoise, 
and hence it represents Miimsiibratanflih, the'20th Tirthankar. i 

(22) This is a Dkyani figure ; top figures are those of j 

nymphs ; the symbol Is a conchshell, flanked by peacocks, and ; 
hence represents N'cminath. the 22nd Tirthankar. -1 

(23) This is a nude standing figure : top figures arc ^ 

lotuses : two nymphs are represented as holding a pitcher ^ 
about to pour w'ater over the head of the Tirthankar. 1 he 1 

symbol is rhinoctro&p This figuic rtpi^scius 

the 1 nh Tirthankar* . 
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(24) This is a standing nude figure ; top figures are those 
of nymphs holding musical instruments similar to {1); the 
symbol is a lion, and represents the 24th. or the last jain 
Tirtbankar, Mahtfvir Sw«mL 

From the following passage* by Hem Chandra, the Jaina 
lexicographer it will appear that no definite system has been 
followed in carving the above figures in relief. Some of the 
figures have been repeated, while some of the Tirihankars have 
been altogether omitted. The eleventh and twentieth figures 
represent Nami Nath, the a ist Tirtbankar. There is a regular 
order based on chronology in the arrangement of the 
Tirthankars having characteristic symbols referred to by Hem 
Chandra. This order has been reversed in some cases. The 
reversal of order in these cases as illustrated above is due 
10 the ignorance and inadvertence of the sculptors. Their 
ignorance is evidenced by the introduction of imaginary syni* 
bols not mentioned in the Jain scriptures, the 9th and 
1 Bih figures. 

For reference, and comparative study 1 annex hereto a 
tabular statement giving the names of the Tirthankars in 
order, and with their characteristic symbols. 

inret nftn? tl^wi I 

ii4t Trf mr^nvt v j 

,itff *r- 1 i 
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Number. 

Name. 

Symbol. 

1 

Rishava Deva. 

Bull. 

2 

Ajitn/rth. 

1 Elephant. 

3 

Sambhavanath. 

■ Horse. 

4 

Abhinandanan^h* 

Monkey, 

5 

Sumatinath. 

Heron. 

6 

Padma Prabhu 

Lotus, 

H! 

/ 

Siipirrjvanalh. 

Swastika. 

8 

Chandra Prabhli. 

Moon. 

9 

Subidhinath. 

Crocodile. 

]0 

Sitaianath. 

5 reebatsa (a sort of 
mark). 

11 

^’re^nrancith. 

Rhinoceros. 

T2 

5 'ree Vosapiijyanath. 

Buffalo. 

*3 

Vimalanath. 

Hog, 

14 

Anantaneth. 

Eagle. 

*5 

.Sree Oharmanath. , 

Vajra or lightning. 

i6 ' 

6'antinuth. 

Deer. 

1 

Kunthan^th. 

Sheep. 

iS 

5 'ree Aran/fth, 

Nandyevarta (a sort 
of mark). 

J 9 

Ma]linath< 

Water jar. 

20 

Miinisubratanath. ^ 

Tortoise. 

2 1 

Namin^ith. 

Aquatic plant or Illy. 

22 

Nemin^rth. 

Conch shell. 

^3 

.yree Ptf r^vaneth. 

Serpent. 

24 

Mahavira Sw«mi, 

Lion, 




The Anarim Giimphif is the most important 
cave on the Khandagiri hilL 
The verandah of the cave commands an open terrace 
which was probably used as a meeting place of the Buddhist 
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Jramanas. That this cave was a Buddhist one can be clearly 
proved by examining the Swastika carved on the back wall 
of the alUc-chamber. It is a veritable Bauddha Swastika, 
for its vertical and horizontal branches have been doubled over 
clockwise i in a Jaina Swastika they run in a counter-clock¬ 
wise direction ; representations of Buddhist rails and pyra- 
midal battlements are noticed running over the arches of 
doorways ; in the tympanum of one of the arches is re¬ 
presented the Bo-tree within a sacred enclosure, and worship¬ 
ped by a male and female accompanied by their attendants r 
ibis representation of the Bodhi-driima is noticed in the 
Sdinchi topes, On the back wall of the ante-chamber is re¬ 
presented the standing figure of Buddha in low relief, All 
these things tend to show that this cave was intended for the 
Buddhists, 

The Ananta Giiinpha consists of an ante-chamber 
(a4'x7') having a. covered verandah 70in front. 
The ceiling of the chamber at the rear is curved, the 
rise of the arch or curve being about a foot ; originally 
there were four doors leading to the room | these have been 
reduced to two doors, and one w'indow. The doorways are sur¬ 
mounted by circular arches ending in horizontal bands at 
the springing. I'he two fillets of the circular band enclose 
ornamentai figures, The horizontal friezes resemble those noticed 
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ill Ram Niir and Gane^a Cave. The crown of the arches is y 
formed hy the interlaced tails of serpents forming the Baddhisi ^ 
symbol of shield, and the two sides of arches are adorned by the 
hoods of the serpents projecting forward. Vide Plate I (B.) ^ 

A long line of Buddhist rails runs over the arches unlike , 
those In Rrtni Nilr. and Ganera cave broken at intervals by 
b^utlemented pyramids, the like of which we notice in the 
Bh^rhiit sculptures. On the back wall of the ante-chamber are 
can-ed the characteristic Bauddha symbols of Swastika. Trbula, 
etc., and also a standing figure of Buddha. The tympana of the ; 
arches are carved with representations of various scenes. The 
scene ofGajaLakshmt standing on a lotus, with lotus stalks 
in hand, and flanked by two elephants pouring water over 
her head from a pitcher held in uplifted trunks is exquisitely 
beautiful; this is noticed in one of the cross 4 >ars of the rads 
at Bhfflrhiit. The pilasters by the sides of the doonvays have 
striking features characterised by animal capitals and profusion 
of sculptures not noticed elsewhere in the locality. The 
capitals of the pilasters are very striking being formed by pairs 
of animals Sn a reclining state : some of the animals are winged. 
The portion below the capital Is formed by representations of 
overlapping slabs: exception is noticed in only one of the 
pilasters in which the overlapping slabs have been replaced by a 
full-blown lotus consisting of two mouldings. kUmtu/ti or astragal 


Plate 



Strat Jt an*. 
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or torus, aiul p&dma or cyma, This indicates a decided 
development in the principle of a column. The base of this 
pilaster is also significant. it is made to spring from a 
vase or jar resting on a pedestal formed by overlapping slabs ; 
all the pilasters are not provided with bases or [ledescals, 
The shaft of all the pilasters except this one is plain. The top 
and the bottom of the shafts are rectangular, (except that 
having the lotus capiuds) and the arrises in the middle 
have been chamfered so as to present an octagonal form 
characteristic of tlie pillars of the cave temples of Udaygiri. 
Dr. Burgess has detected “a wooden origin indicative of 
the early age to urhich the excavation of this cave must be 
assigned I fail to appreciate the soundness of the theory 
of wooden origin, and ascribe the forms of the pilasters to 
a sense of beauty inherent in man. 

We agree with Drs. Fergusson and Burgess in detecting 
similarity between the sculptures of the Ananta Giimphifr 
and those of the Bhrirhut Stilpa, built sometime between 
the 2nd and 3rd cent. B. C, This similarity Is based 
on the architectural ornaments and the character of the 
sculptures.t The pyramidal battlement, or the pyramid of 

• Fer^u&$on.! listoiy of Indian imd lijijteni Arthilcclui^ i.ediltd by Ot. Bufjcas, 
r^io), VoL H.t P' 

t llrs. Frrjjni^n and The C.iva lemple* of lodM £tSSoJp-rf* 
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steps witli an Intervening lotus referred to already is 
common to both, and is found nowhere else. This we notice 
to run round the whole of the coping of the rail of the siUpa. 
VVe also draw the attention of our readers to the sacred 
Bo-tree, and Gaja Lakshmi referred to abot'e. From the 
evidence of style, and the character of the inscription 
on the hack wall of the ante-chamber» I am inclitied 
to think that the probable period of the excavation of 
the cave cannot be later than the second century B. C. 
and earlier than the third century B. C., and not second or third 
century A. D, as fixed by Beglar in the Arch«eo]ogicaI 
Survey of India, Vol. XI 11 *. 

On the north of the Trwula cave is the Bflrabhiiji, 
and next to it is the Nava Miiiii Cave. 

The Nava Muni Cave is an ordinary one consisting 
of two rooms with a common verandah. This cave is 
noted for an inscription referring to the Jaitm iTramaiia 5ubha 
Chandra, and dated probably in the loth century A.D. 
The editor of the Archaeological Survey Report. Vol. XI11 
is obviously wrong In considering the sculptured figures 
” to resemble BuddhaThey are veritable Tirthankaras 
with their Sesanadevis. 

I may make a passing reference to the Jaina temple built 
♦ Uch'hr, Archxob^cal Survey of India, Vel. Xtll., p, s*. {1S7J-76), 
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on the summit of the Khandagirf hifl by the Mahrmtas 
towards the close of the eighteenth century. Kittoe consi- 
Hers the present temple as occupying "the site ofa chaitya" 
as he noticed "traces of former buildings”*. 1 did not 
notice the least trace of any "former building” referred to by 
Kittoe. 


Further to the west of the Jaina temple, and on a com¬ 
paratively plane ground lie scattered small rectangular pieces 
of stone standing on their ends representing^ according to 
Cunningham, votine Chaityast. These form the Deva 
Sabho, a name popularly given to this plot of ground. 

It can be easily imagined how tedious a process it was 

Excamtioa Iiad up the rocks before the invention of 

Draiosge. explosives such as nitro-glycerine, gunpowder. 

gun-cotton, the Kieselgurh or Nobel dynamite. Happily for 
the architects, the rocks are of gritty sandstone, soft and 
porous in texture, and admit of easy excavation. The 
caves have usually been excavated with a gentle slope 
away from the main rock, thereby ensuring effective 
drainage. Weep-holes have been provided in cases where 
there is a chance of landslip in conse<}Ucncc of the rain 
water percolating through the surface, and collecting in 


* Kittoe, J, A. S, B., Vat VI., p. fOTfl. 

f Cunninghanif Arclw^oiogiciil Siurfcy of Inilb. VoL Xlf l., p. flci. 
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the soil below. I need hardly point out that these wecp-holcs 
are often seen provided in railway cuttings through rocks. 
Oil the whole, drainage arrangement is satisfactory. Prinsep 
was so much impressed with it that he wrote to the 
following effect in the Journal of the .'Vsiatic Society, Vol. X\'I. 
p. 1079:^— 

<«.the ingenious method which had been adopted to 

drain the chamber which from the porous nature of the 
stone would otherwise have dripped in wet weathett small 
grooves are cut along the ceilings all verging to one point 
at the lower corner, where a perforation is made to conduct 
the water without," 

The ceiling of the chambers often presents a gentle 
curved appearance. I measured the rise anc! span of the 
ceiling of the Jmna Gumph«. &c„ and noticed that the ratio 
which the rise bears to the span is what will be accepted 
by any engineer of the modern school. 

it has been already stated that these caves display a 
marked difference in the excellence of con- 

Thfl SO" c^J rffct 1 . 

eYoiution ot the stmctioii ; Some are spacious for habuabJe pur- 
poses, and some are, in the langmge of 
Dr, Hunter, "scarcely larger than a dogs kennel.” This 
fact has led the European scholars, with some Indian 
scholars in their train, to commit an egregious bhmdcr in 
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thinkinfT that the elaborate ones belonfr to a comparatively 
recent period. To quote Dr. Hunter, ** these small single 
cells represent the first human dwellings yet discovered in 
India'*. These scholars discover the processor evolution in 
the origin, and gradual growth of the caves. The term 
Evolution, I am sorry to remark, has acquired some sort 
of notoriety by reason of its application in and out of season. 
The historian, sociologist, and cosmologist a!! cut their Gordian 
knots at one stroke, and it is evolution. Most aptly did Prof. 
Huxley remark in his “Science and Culture” that “some truths 
begin as heresies, and end as superstitions ", The theory' ol 
evolution Is an apt illustration of this wise apothegm. 

The iilicrior object in dlscot'ering gradual growth, or 
the process of evolution in the caves at Udaygirl is, 1 
apprehend, to place the elaborately carved ones at a com¬ 
paratively recent period, and to prove convenieiitly that 
they are the products of extraneous induence, and that 
stone architecture projjer ivas introduced by the Greeks, 

Udaygiri, and Khandagiri were holy places of pilgrimage, 
inhabited hy' the Buddhist Sramanas ; the kings of Kalmga 
at different times had the caves excavated for these 5'ramanas. 
anti for other religious purposes. It was a natural outcome 
of a deep-seated religious instinct that jreople, rich and poor 
alike, wouUl resort to these places, and excavate caves for 
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the j^ramRims ; and these caves must necessarily have been 
spacious, or '* small as a dog’s kconerV according as they 
owed their origin to the rich or the poor. If we notice a 
towering castle of a landlord to stand side by side with a 
miserable abode of a street beggar, will it not be illogical 
to infer that the latter must in strict conformity with the 
principles of evolution have been built at a period prior to 
that of the former ? 

We may consider it from another stand-point. Religious 
zeal first manifests itself in charitable works, and in the 
process of its transmission to posterity it becomes evanescent, 
or conventional; hence mere conventional religious spirit 
must manifest itself in conventional works of art, and accordingly 
some of the caves became nothing more than "dog’s kennels". 

There are vivid traces of Jaina influence in some of 
the caves, especially the Jama Giimph<i, Nava Miini Gumphtf, 
&c. In the bas-reliefs on the walls are noticed the figures 
of Jaina Tirthankaras. Dr. Rajendra La) has erroneously 
taken them for the figures of Buddha. In the caves taken 
together the number of nude figures of Jaina Tirthankaras 
is far greater than those of Buddha. Even in the famous 
inscription on the H/iti Giimph^j there are traces of Jaina 
influence. In that inscription what Dr. Rdrjendra takes 
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for a. Batiddha. Swastika is, in reality, a Jaina one. The 
inscription also begins with a salutation w'hich is characteristic 
of both Jaina and Bauddha scriptures. Hence we come 
to the conclusion that the caves at Udaygiri and tChandagiri 
bear evident traces of Jaina and Bauddha JiiHuence. The 
Bauddha and Jaina mduences are often noticed associated 
together. At Benares near the Sitmath Stiipa we notice 
a Jaina temple : at Buddhagay^i there is also a Jaina temple 
close by. 

The sculptures of the caves on Udaygiri hill are eminently 
Buddhistic; but unfortunately they dd not des- 
cribe so vividly the manners and customs of the 
people tvho carved them as is the case with the Bhorhlit or 
5 <rnchi sculptures. The discovery- of the Bharhiit sculptures 
by Cunningham marks a new epoch in the history of Indian 
Arclueology, and introduces a new era of its sj’stematic study, 
for it has since then thrown a great flood of light on an other¬ 
wise dark chapter of Buddhist history, The discover)* of the 
sculptures of the cave temples of Orissa by Stirling has fur¬ 
nished some data which strengthen the generalisations 
arrived at by the discoveries of the remains at Bharhut, or 
S^rnchi; the intrinsic value of the Buddhist remains at LIday- 
gin is not so much as is that of their sisters in Central India. 

1 have remarked that the sculptures at Udaygiri are 
9 
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liudflhisttc; but [ searched in vain for sculptures describing the 
Jittaka or birth-stories of Buddha siipilar to those noticed at 
Bhorhiit or Sar.chi, e.g, the Suma Jfltaka at Siinchi, the Yava- 
Majhakiya Jntaka at BhitrhuL 

The well-known scenes engraved in the friezes of Rani 
and Ganera Giimphas are evidently not derived from 
the Jaiakas. as far as I am aware. They have been drawn 
from the rich imagination of the sculptors having very little 
to do with the Buddhist legends. In view of the striking 
Buddhist features, 1 am not at one with the editor of the 
DisiriciGazettecr. Puri, in thinking that they represent the scene 
of abduction of Prabhttbati, the would-be wife of P^rm-a Nath, 
by the Yavaiias: nor do they represent the abduction of Sii<r 
Devi by R^rvana. as some would have us believe. 

I have already drawn the attention of the readers to a very 
close similarity existing between the Bluirhut pillars, and a 
pilaster of the Ananta Cave, and a general one betiveen the 
former and all tlte pilasters of Ananta. The capitals arc 
strikingly similar; unlike those of Bhorhiit, some of the couch- 
ant figures of the capitals of Ananta. Jay4-Vijay<i are winged 
thus bearing some resemblance to Mathur<r sculptures. This 
winged form of the capitals is noticed since the era of the 
great Mauryan king Asoka who may appropriately be called 
the father of Buddhist architecture and sculpture. 
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The sM:ulptijre of iHe running figure in a frieze in the 
upper verandah of R<ini Gumplia carrying a tray coniabing 
fruits and flowers meant as an offering, and having his right 
hand encircled by stalks of full-blown lotuses ,and lotus buds 
interlaced with each other, is clearly indicative of the w'armlh 
of fervour characterising a devotee. The head-dress is roost 
elaborately carved. The artists skill is displayed in the 
garland hanging from the tray, folds of the scarf and cloth, and 
the interweaving of lotus stalks. Elsewhere is seen another 
such running figure holding a nicely carved garland much 
obliterated by the weathering action of the atmosphere. A 
similar running figure in a frieze of the Jaya-Vijaytr cave is not 
so beautiful h$ its counterfjarL in the R^ni Giimpha.. The 
representation of a half-opened doorway with a semi-circular 
arch-band in one of the friezes of Rani Gnmpha illustrates the 
artistic skill of the sculptor, 

The figures of the cave temples are full of amroation and 
liveliness, and have been portrayed so as to indicate humati 
activities either in the scenes of abduction, or of elephant hunt, 
or of drinking bouts represented in the friezes of Rani 
Gumph<z, The female figures are equally muscular as the 
male ones, and are strangely lacking In feminine efifeiuinacy as is 
noticed in later sculptured. In one of the friezes of Rani 
Gtiropha is noticed a combat scene between two male and 
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female figures holding swords, and oblong shields havtog the 
figures of Buddhist convendonal shields attached to them. 
The masculine character of the female figures has led Fergusson 
to take them for Yakshinis. 

It is very curious to note that the lotus had already, in that 
early age, become the national form of floral device throughout 
the whole of India. At Bh^rhut, Sanchi, and in Orissa, 
the lotus is seen in that early period of history in 
various forms of decoration, as buds, full-blown flower, in 
garlands, rosettes, half-discs, etc. This device had been so 
abundantly worked out that it had already become conven¬ 
tional, as the representation of rows of lotus stalks termi¬ 
nating in a full-blown flower sculptured in the arch-bands 
Indicates. We notice, however, a faithful accuracy in the 
delineation of this floral design; as an illustration of this, 
lots of Instances may be cited in the R«ni, Ganeja, Jay/i- 
Vijayrt caves. 1 have already referred to the lotus buds 
with the parent stalk In the scene of the running figure 
of the Rtrni Giimphir. 

The representation of vegetable or flora] design Is not 
poor; creepers of graceful curves with buds or full-blown 
flowers have been largely depicted in the arch-bands sur¬ 
mounting the door openings. In the curves of continuous 
and contrary flejcures the principle of gradation and con- 
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trast has been skilfully illustratecL In many instances, 
however, the creepers have been conventionally represented, 
the idea being derived from the Buddhist cmbicm of 
irisiila. As an iiluiitfation of this, I may refer my readers 
to the arch'bands of Jaya-Vijayfl. and Rani Gumpha. This 
conventionalism is noticed in the carvings at Sanchi, c. f, 
the northern gatetvay at Sanchi. 

The trees, the representations of which occur frequenlly 
in the friezes, have usually becrv delineated as laden with 
fruits, but their branches are not so natural as the trunks 
which are noticed in some cases ^ knotty and shaky as 
obtain in nature. The fruits with which the trees are 
laden have been most unnaturally depicted, and this defect 
IS not only noticeable here, but is flagrant in almost all 
Buddhist representations either in stone, or on canvas. 
This has become rather conveiilional. 

The creepers represented in the arch-bands referred 
to above are also in many cases laden with fruits vrbich 
are often plantain and mango; the former is noticed 
largely represented. The delineations of fruits representing 
custard-apples, and jack-fruits pine-apples (?) are noticeable 
in the friezes depicting the bunt of wild elephants in the Rani 
Guiuphu, A somewhat similar delineation of fruits is noticed 
at S^nchi. A tree laden with custard-apjiles is represented 
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in plate IX of “ Sanchi and its Reroains" by General 
Maisey. 

The mark of Buddhas feet bearing charactensile mystical 
emblems especially the CAaAra or the wheel of Law is 
one of the well-known subjects of Buddhist sculptures 
usually noticed in the old remains. This mark is noticed at 
Buddha Gaya, Sunchi, Mathura, S*jvattht, &c. The foot-prints 
of Buddha are not to be seen in any of the sculptured 
bas-reliefs of the friezes or arch-bands of the Orissan caves. 

The images of Buddha as classified in the foot-note belou« 
either in iassa-tre/uvo or alto-rfiisvo are notreeabie tn the 
architectural monuments of the Buddhist period; detached 
images are also noticed in the niches. The latter form of 
decoration is not possible with the cave temples. The 
Ananta Gumpb/r, 1 think, forms the only solitary excep- 
tion where the sculpture of Buddha is met with : on the 
back wall of the ante-chamber is noticed a fi^rure of 
Buddha carved in low relief, 1 have not seen anywhere 

ve head 

(n) Th^ Huddhft or Buddha in 

!cJ ““ •' »»"»* 

fc) fititidhii a tvachtr. 

Cd) Buddha ai a P^rtvj^yaJh or pilirirn, 

i«i Buddha in nr on his death-bed. 
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else in ihe Udaygiri caves any image of Buddha in any 
of the postures stated below. 

J l is also worthy of note that the Images of the Bodhi- 
sattvas, e,g. Padmapani or Vajrapani, &c., are also wanting 
here. 

The Bodhi tree (/ntwj bengalemis) with a sacred en¬ 
closure or a gabion is a very Important feature of Buddhist 
sculpture, and is noticeable in the Orlssan caves, e. g. the 
tympanum of the Ananta Giimph^i, and frieze of lnya- 
Vijaya. The tree is held in great sanctity by the Buddhist, 
and in its sculptural representattoo devotees are made to wor¬ 
ship or stand by it with trays containing offerings to the holy 
tree. The Bodhi tree is usually flanked by two umbrellas on two 
sides from which garlands aro niade to hang. This form of 
representing the Bodhi tree Is common at Sonchi, Blurrhut. 
Mathunz, and Amarflvati. In Orissa we have a very simple 
representation of the tree laden with fruits, and fenced in by 
elaborate Buddhist railing, or a simple one as in the tympanum 
of Ananta. 

In some cases, however, semi-ophlde human figures 
are represented as worshipping the Bodhi tree. 
The semi-ophide figures are the Negas, one oi the eight 
classe of demi'gods mentioned in the Buddhist scriptures*. 

* Gruintsdelj Buddhist An iu Judi^p pi 
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The Nffjfa is supposed to reside 'under the TrJkuta rocks 
supporting Mount Mcrii. and also in the water of springs, Jakes, 
rivers, &c., watches over great treasures, causing rain, and 
certain maladies,*" 

I did not notice the figure of a N^tga in anj' of the friezes, 
or pilaster of the Buddhist caves here. 1 have, however, noticed 
one in the Jaina Giimpho on the Khandagiri hill ; this is probably 
a Mah&raga, one of the following eight classes of Jafna demi¬ 
gods mentioned in the Jaina scriptures, viz— Pkdehus, Bhdtas. 
Yakshas. Rdkskasa.i, Khumras, hlmpUrtiskas, AUhoi'ogas, and 
Gandhan^as. 

I have already referred to the frequency of occtirrcnce of 
the Buddhist symixjfs of irhni^t, shield. lotus, in the sculpture 
o| the Cave temples; but f have nowhere met with the 
mystical Ckakm, or the Wheel of Law. It is very curious that 
no representation of the Chakra or Dharma-chakra is noticeable, 
which, according to Dr, Mitra, "was the most ancient emblem 
of Buddhism." and which "as the emblem of religion, was first 
taken up for litbic representation, f" Buddha turned the 
Wheel of Law at Benares whither be repaired from Uriivilva 
after attaining perfect knowledge under the Bodhi-drUma, 

I give below rn the foot-note an extract from the Lalita 

• Ibrd, fi, 4J. 

t Etiijciidni l.rt| Mitm, Bei^dliA CAy^, p, fjy. 
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Vistarat iransjated by Dr. Mkra. wherein reference is made 
of the Dharnia-chakra in the conversation at Gaya between 
Tathagata and Ajivaka, a hermit. 

The representation of Apsards is a characteristic feature of 
Buddhist sculpture. The dance of the Apsards has been 
depicted in bas-relief on the gateways of Bh/irhilt and SanchL 
The two scenes of dance of a similar nature by the Apsards 
have been sculptured in the frie^je of the Rani Gilmpha, one of 
which has been so badly oblitertitcd that it does not admit of 
being interpreted clearly ; the other, however, is distinct. The 
frieze Is surmounted by a line of stepped pyramids represent¬ 
ing C/iai/yas, and is boui^ded at the base by representations of 
Buddhist rails. The movements of the dancing ApsarS arc 
exactly similar to those of an ordinary dancing girl of the 
present day, I may mention incidentally that one of the group 
is playing without a plectrum on a harp, the shape of which is 
not similar to that noticed at Sanebi, or AmaravatL 

Even to a careless observer of the caves it will be at once 
zooio^j oftiie 3ppiu*<^nt that the ancient sculptors had a know- 
ledge of the physiognomy of a large variety 
of animals some of which are quite unknown in Orissa. 

t “Ajivjika I—^^Wbere ^ins to P* 

TallizigaLt replied :—*"1 repair to Voffinn^ij arfivinj; at die city of 

K-tisi, injilcc rvrijE^enc the m 3 rU\ iimneried in dairkiieSiS^ I shall repair fo Vdri/na*^ 
And, arriving svt the city uf fEnisc the toutc world with ihe hlaiit of tAC smiponaj 
10 
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This knowledge was based p.'irily on an aciual and keen 
observation of iinimafs. and partly on coiivenuon. Orissa 
had been noie<l from time immemorial for elcphanis. and 
hence we find them abundantly scuiptured. Reference to it is 
found in the Mahflbh«rata : the reputation nf the place for the 
rearing of elephants reached even K ash mere, and the farthest 
limits of [ndia. I have come across a reference to it in |hc 
Rffjtarangini, a book of the twelfth century. 

The representation of the elephant in the caves is far 
more numerous than that of any other animal. The huge tusker 
has been depicted in various positions—crouching, sending 
with uplifted trunks, carrying lotuses in the trunks, &c. 
Crouching elephants in the caves of a hill are seen represented 
both in the right and left wings of the Ratii Giimphs. The 
figures of stray elephants (and not calves, as described by 
Dr. Mitra) taking shelter in a cave sculptured in the space 
benveen the arch-bands of the upper storey of the central 
wing of the R^ni Giimph^ are very significant. The scene 
describes the fight of an elephant with a man and a set of women 
with chibs or bludgeons. Tlie two elephants by which 
Lakshmi in the tympanum of Ananta Gumpha is flanked 
are nicely sculptured and deserve special notice. The figures 

irump^ir I shdt repair to JirKTus At the city of KiTsi, lum Ehc wheel 

of the tnw m ihis worlds Dr* Uufldha pw 47. 

• ItiijiarATigini trAttsIntcd hy Dr+ Stem, Vol. IpSlok^ 1471 p, l J4- 
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of elephants holding garlands of lotus or rather bunches of 
lotus buds with stalkst and a central full-blown lotus, on the two 

sirtes of the (light of steps leading to the verandah of the 
Ganc^ra Giimpha seem to have been copied from nature. 
The bas-reliefs of elephant scenes of the Ganera cave arc 
important ; three warriors, two males and one ainuxuii, riding 
on an elephant followed bj- four kiltetl warriors are sure tc* 
strike the attentioti of an observer. 

Jt has been already stated that the top of the doorways 
are seen in many eases provided with semi-circular arch-bands ; 
these are connected together by horizontaJ friezes starting from 
the springing points where arc usually noticed the figures of 
elephants, lions, and deer from the mouth of which issue the 
scrollworks {c. f. Rani Gumphu) decorating the semi-circnlar 
arch-bands. 

The monkey was a very favourite subject with the Buddhist 
sculptors r we come across representations of it in the Rani 
Gupnpha ; two monkeys have been represented as looking 
at a snake pursuing them. The monkey scenes sculptured 
in the stupa of Bharhlit are more numerous than those 
noticed here. '' The represenutions” at Bharhiit, according 
to Cunningham "are in various as|iects, both serious and 
humorous and in this connection, the capture of elephajits 


• vf Uharhui hy Cciiiiiiiigham- 
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bjf monkeys leading them in triumphal procession, and the 
turning of a monkey into an ascetic are worth noticing. 

The horse has not been lost sight of by the sculptors, A 
wdl-caparisoned horse provided with a saddle is noticed over 
the horizontal band, and the interval between the semi-circular 
arch-bands of the lower storey of the central wing of the 
R(im Gumpii/r. The horse is without stirrup ; it has been 
very faithfully sculptured. The horse of the hunter, probably 
a king, in the well-known Hunt-scene may be mentioned 
here ; it is also represented as an emblem of Sambhavannth 
in the cave of Satbakhr**. 1 have already made a reference 
to the deer. The flying buck or fallow-deer with her fawns, 
struck with an arrow still sticking to her side is, nicefy 
depicted in the famous Hunt-scene of the upper storey of 
the Rfini Giimpha. At Atnaravaii too are noticed figures 
of spotted deer worshipping the sacred Bo-tree.* The bull is 
noticed as an emblem of Rtshava Deva, the first Tirthankara 
of the Jainas, in the Satbakhra cave on the Khandagiri hilJ. In 
the R^rni Gumpher is seen a female figure, probably a guard, 
bestriding a bull. Dogs have also been noticed in the bas- 
relief of the Abduction-scene sculptured in the Rani Giimpha. 

I give below the list of other animal figures that I have come 
across in the caves on the Khandagiri hill;—The lion, goose, 

• Burjjess, The Buddhisl Stupa AEoaravalj and Jagg>7a|>e!ta, p 50, fig. ^ 3 - 
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peacock, sheep, fish, tortoise ; all these are emblems of the 
Jaina Tirthaokaras represented in the Jaliia GiimphtJS of the 
Khandagiri bill. The Or the mythological monster called 

capricornus as coni in only noticed in the Buddhist stupas of 
Bhi/rhiit and Amaravatt is'also noticed in the horizontal 
portion of the bands in which the semi-circular arch-bands 
surmounting the tympana terminate {cf. GaneJa Gumphn). 
It is almost a hopeless task to fix with anything like 
certainty the chronology of the caves; and the 

Ctirooolos7. * , , . ■ 

intermingling of Buddhist and Jama iiilluenoes 
has rendered it more so. This is evidenced by the wide 
divergence in the chronological order fixed by different 
scholars. As an illtisiration I may cite the instance of Ananta 
Giimph^r. the date of which covers a period of four centuries 
according to different texts, The authors of the Cave Temples 
of India have placed it someume between 200 and 150 B. C*. 
Cunningham has placed it in the second or third century A.D.f 
The inscriptions that are engraved on the walls of the caves 
do not furnish the surest key to unravel this mystery of 
chronology, for they are not of a very decisive character ; they 
can be interpreted either way ; and even nearly the same 
interpretations lead to different conclusions in respect of 
chronology'. In the case of the I Inti GUmphOi for instance, 

* FfiTK^ussOTi .T.nd BHrgtsSr Temp^'W Fndiap 
t CunninKham, Sun«y of India. \U XI t! tlErJ Jd). P Bf. 
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Hr. Mjtra Jias placed tlie dale of inscription somtiime IxfUvoen 
316. and 416 B. C,; and Prinscp has decided it 10 be of later 
date than the Asoka, edicts. The author of Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indtcarum agreeing generally with Prinsep, has placed 
It sometime between j 75 and ioo B. C. 

Pandit Bhagwnn Lnl Indraji has, howtver, upset all theintcr- 
pretaliuns offered up till .he., by Prinsep, Miira. and has 
snbsi.,u,ed a new one, according to which the inscription, in 
quest,on. is dated sometime between ijS and .53 B. C. J: this 
interpretation has again been caJled into question by Dr Fleet 
.a a ™nt article in the Journai of the Royal Asiatic Society ■ 
thus .t ts seen that the interpretation is undergoing changes 
according as ,t is handled by different scholar. This diffieultv 
aggravated by the present indistinct nature of the characters 
ui«r.bed on the wail, caused by the weathering action of the 
atmosphere. I have .tecordingly tried to fix the dates on 
principles based on architectural and sculptural considerations. 

e Ananta Giimphn seems to be eonleniporaiieous with 
the remains at BhnrhUt, for there is a great similarity existing 
between the nature oi the sculptures, and the mode of exeeu- 
..on. The stepped pyramid is a very striking feature of both. 
auJ Ihts ts very significant. Gaja-Lakshmi, the serpent, the 

t Corpitis Jnscriptiorum lfjdit:,iniin, p. iS, 

* Acies du SiRiemc Ccugrcff' Or. ,™,c iiJ pp. 
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aucUihtst rails, the Bodhi tree within an endosure of rails are 
noticeable both in the Anania Giimpha and Bhiirhtil sculptures. 
The capital of the pilasters of Ananta is formed by recumbent 
animals, and this is also noticed at libnrhut. It is only in a 
pilaster of Ananta, and in no other Orissan caves, that rosettes, or 
bosses, and half-discs of full-blown lotuses are noticed, and we 
notice them at Bhflrhiit also; and the lower echinus or the capital 
of this pilaster only Ijears a resemblance to that of the Bh/rrhiJt 
pillar. The dying figures of nymphs Banking the tympanum of 
the doorway containing the figure of Gaja-/.akshnii, aud carry¬ 
ing oflferings in their left hands are very similar to the Bhitrhiit 
figures. The representation of Aamsa or goose is noiiceable in 
both. From these considerations I am inclined to place the 
Ananta G^mphj sometime between 250 and 2txj B. C. 

The Rani Gumph^t, Jayrt-Vijayo, Ganera, and Swarga- 
pun caves form a continuous series from the chronological 
point of view. The first two, however, are chronologically 
intermediate between the llharhut and SmicHi remains, and 
arc hence placed in the period dating from 200 to too B. C. 
Ganera, Swargapiiri and some other minor caves are contem¬ 
poraneous with the Sijncht remains, and I am inclined to place 

them in the first century B. C, 

The Intermediate uprighcs of the Buddhist rails sculptured 
in the caves, and into which the cross-bars have been 


So 
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tennoiicd are usually provided with four vertical ridges to inake 
them look like the uprights at Sunchi which present a decided 
semi-octagonal appearance; these ridges also end at top and 
bottom in small plane faces. I have already referred to the re¬ 
presentation of tnakara or capricorn us near the springing 
ooints of the arch-bands, e. g. of Rdni, Jayo-Vijay/y, and 
Ganera Gumphns. 

The sculptures of these caves are veiy similar. The 
floral devices sculptured in the arch-bands bear a stri king re¬ 
semblance to those of the riglu-hand pillar of the northern 
gateway at Gharhut. The representation of a creeper ending in 
a full-blown lotus in the arch bands of Ganera and R^nu 
GiJmphff bears a close affinity to its counterpart at Sanchi. 

I have already remarked that R/mi GiJmpha and jaya- 
Vijaya arc similar in many rcsi>ects; both are two-storeyed. 
The stepped pyramids representing ChaUyas arc noticeable in 
both these caves, as in Auanta, and the BharhJt remains. The 
representations of the running figures carrying trays containing 
offerings are similar in both. The sculptures of Rani Gumplia, 
however, resemble those of Bharliot more than of Jaya-Vijaya ; 
the representations of (goose), monkey and jack-fruit 
are met with both at Ghflrhiii and in R^ini GCimpha. 

I give below a clironologicaJ table showing the probable 
dates of excavating the Ini porta nt caves. 


ancient and mediaeval Si 


No, 

Caves. 

Date. 

1 

Hmi Giimphu 

300 11, c. 

2 

Ananta Gumpha 

250 to 200 B. C. 

3 

Rani Giimphti 

200 100 „ 

4 

Jay4-Vijay4 

200 „ 100 ,t 

5 

Ganeja Giimphtf 

too I „ 

6 

Swargapiiri Cave 

100 „ t „ 

7 

Jaina Gumphus such as 
S«tbakhr<x Navamuiii. 

50 B. C. to ICO A. D. 


Much difficulty is experienced in ascertaining the age of 
the Jaina GUmphns on the Khandagiri hilL From the elabo* 
rate character of the pillars and the images of the Jaina Tirihan- 
karas it is obvious that the caves are later than the Buddhist 
ones; it can also be stated that the Jaina caves are decidedly 
much older than the Jaina temple at Gayji supposed to have been 
built by Amara Sinha, the great Sanskrit lexicographer, in the 
6ih century A.D., for we come across references of a powerful 
II 
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Jaiiia dynasty of kingp represented by Kharvela, in the Halt 
Gumph<v inscription the latest possible date of which is the 
middle of the second century B. C. From this consideration 
alone we may surmise, in propriety, that there must have 
been caves excavated for the Jaioa Sramanas in the neighbour* 
hood of the Hiwi Giimpba ; and the Udaygiri hill being already 
honey combed witli Buddhist caves, and in order to keep 
themselves rather aloof from the Buddhists, the jaina hermits 
chose the Khandagiri hill for their habitations ; and this may be 
assigned to the period from the first century B. C. to the 
first century A. D. 

In the Nava Miini cave, however, is noticed an inserlp- 
lion referring to Udyata Kerari who, as I have proved at 
great length in Chapter VIII, fiourished in the first quarter of 
the tenth century A.D. In this cave a disciple of Kiila Chandra, 
a |atna 5ramana. is supposed to have lived. From this in¬ 
scription the inevitable conclusion is arrived at that the cave, 
in question, must have been excavated sometime in the tenth 
century A.D,; but the conclusion loses its force when we see 
the figure of Ganera carved on the ante-wall of the Ganeja 
Gumpluz evidently a Bauddha cave of the first century B.C., 
or the figure of the Hindu goddess Diirga in a Jaina cave on 
the Khandagiri hill, it will be absurd to conclude that the 
Gancra Giimpha or the Jaina Gurophir is a Brdhminical one in 
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an much as ihe miagcs of the Hindu [>anthcoii arc noticeable 
there. The figures, in question, were evident interpolations. 
By a parity of reasoning, and in view of the fact that Udyata 
Kefart was a great patron of Jainism it Is probable that the 
inscription referred to is a spurious one not contemporaneous 
with the cave, and engraved simply as a mark of respect for 
one who was so noted for the catholicity of his views. 

The survey of the caves to determine their relative posi* 
Snr«7 or the tions in respect of the road leading from 
Bhubanejvara. and passing through the two hills 
was made at my instance by some of my engineer friends who 
accompanied me during my brief sojourn in Orissa. The 
Plate I (C) clearly shows in plan the position of the caves. I 
have given below a serial list of them the numbering of which 
corresponds to that given in the plan. Some of the caves have 
been designated as nameless, for I could not either determine 
their names, or difliereot names being offered by different 
guides they have been so styled * some of ihe names^ 1 have 
found, have no significance either etymologically, or historically: 
hence I have been careful to attach more importance to their 
relative positions wliicli arc far more significant than meaning* 
less tiiicorruborated imnics. 
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Khiinda£;iri Cavas. 

Udaygirl Caves. 

Nameless ... 

Runi Gumpbii. 

Nava Miini Cave 

Nameless, 

Satbakhrd or Satghara 


Cave ooosisttng of^ the 
Barbhuji, and Triibra 


Caves. 


Supposed grave of Lalit- 


tendu (only a bare wall 
is visible). 


Deva oabhts 

Swargapuri or Alaktfptirt. 
Jay<j-Vijayij Cave, 

Jaina temple on the sum¬ 

Nameless. 

mit. 


A nan la Giimpha ... ; 


Nameless ... 

Vat kail lhapiira & Patolptiri 

1 

Caves. 

tp ! 

Mancha purl. 

If ■ * * • '* *■ 

Ganexa, 

f 1 ■■ ■ * . a 

Nameless. 


GOmpha. 

-.- 

Sarpa Gilmphd or Serpent 
Cave, 


Tiger Cave or Bytighra 


GUmpha. 


Nameless. 

*** 

Jagannath GUmpha, 

m m m 1 

Haridtrs Giimphii. 
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It will not be out of place to make a passing reference to 
phMdii inscription on the Dhauli hill or Dhavala- 

inscri^ioa- ^ group of three hills or prominences to the 

south-east of Bhubanervara. This portion of Orissa was held 
in great sanctity by the Buddhists, for the tooth-relic of 
Gautama Buddha had been preserved here for several centuries 
before it was removed to Ceylon in the beginning of the fourth 


century A. D, 

It has been stated in the second chapter that Asoka conquered 
Kalinga which became the eastern limit of his vast empire. 
King Piyadasi Asoka caused his edicts to be engraved on a 
prominence of Dhavalagiri, called Asvatthffin-r rock in the 
middle of the third century B, C, Though not very important 
from an architectural point of view, this rock is most well-known 
for the invaluable treasure it contains. This inscription throws 
a great flood of light on some obscure comers of Orissan 
historv of which no other authentic record is available. 

The inscription consists of eleven edicts, preceded and 
followed by two minor ones unlike those found elsewhere 
except at Jauga^ in the Dt. of Ganj.m, Dr. Hunter doub^ 
the authenticity of the two minor edicts already referred to. and 
considers them as "added by the local Prince of Orissa; * 


• s'Oi L p- ^ 92 - 
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This inscriptioii has been edited hy Prinsep, Wilson, 
Buhler, Senart, etc. Dr, Burgess has published in parallel 
columns the transcripts and translations of the Dliauli and 
Jaugan^ versions of Asoka’s edicts by Dr. Biihler in "The 
Buddhist stiipas of Amarnvati and Jaggayyapeta," In the 
summar)- given below I have followed all these versions of 
different scholars as far as practicable. 

The first edict begins with the prohibition of the slaughter 
of animals for religious sacrifice, or food. The second describes 
his organization of systematic medical aid in his own kingdom, 
and that of "Antioebus, the Yooa {or Yavana) Raja,” and 
other kingdoms from the Himalayas to Tambapaiini or 

Ceylon. The third enjoins a "public humiliation.for the 

confirmation of virtue, and for the suppression of disgraceful 
acts"*: it also describes the duties to our parents, kinsfolks. 
Brahmins, and Sramanas, The fourth one amplifies the third. 
The fifth is with regard to tlie appointment of missionaries 
for "interminglmg among all unbelievers v ith the Inundation 
of religion, and with the abundance of the sacred docinW'f. 
The sLxth one is with reference to the appointment of in¬ 
structors or Pativedakas to impart instructions having a bearing 
on the minutest details of our domestic liv'cs. The seventh 


* Ptmiep‘s XrajiiifaibTi. 

f 
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enjoins on the necessity of repentance, peace of mind and 
^'undistinguishing charity." The eighth describes the duties of 
a king as compared with the practices of old. The ninth 
insists on the value of ’"the happiness of virtue." The tenth 
is a statement of Piyadasi's ideas of glory and reputation "for 
enforcing conformity among a people praiseworthy for following 
the four rules of virtue, and pious*'*. The eleventh edict 
describes the manner in which the edicts have been composed 
and the purjiose for which they have been incised, i. e, "with 
the intention that the people niay act thus.’*t 


* Piinsep's 

jr The Buddhtst Sin|?aii e/ Ainar<n'aii and P- ^'5 


CHAPTER IV, 


Gneco-Roman Infiitence on Orissnn Archlt^ctoro- 


Let us now turn our attention to tlie Graco-Roman theory 
propounded by the European scholars. In front of the R^ni 
Gumpha is seen the 6gurc of a guard of Dw&rp&ta wearing 
boots reaching up to the knee, and dressed in a flowing gar¬ 
ment like a cMpl^ft of the present day. The wearing of boots 
has led the scholars to think that there must have been 
European induence, or else bow could the boots be represent¬ 
ed * from this has sprung up a tissue of myths which, if 
analysed, would prove to he utterly baseless. That we had our 
national boots has been conclusively proved by Dr. Mirra in 
his Indo~Aryans, vol I. Even if we suppose that the boots were 
not Iiidian in origin there is no absolute certainty that they 
were introduced by the Greeks or Romans, Mr. Pococke has 
proved conclusively in his book entitled "India in Greece," 
by adducing a tong chain of evidence that there was colonisa¬ 
tion in Greece in pre-historic times, and that Indian thought 
and dialect had left an indelible impress on those of the 
Greeks. Pythagoras is believed to have come to i'likya Muni 
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ill India, and in the language of the author of the “History 
of Science*/’ “to the Indians he was perhaps indebted for his 
theology.” From such intercommunion existing between the 
Greeks and Indians it catr not safely be ascertained which 
of the two nations copied from the other. If we admit that the 
Indians copied the boots from the Greeks, what avails it to prove 
that thcGreeks necessarily induenced the architecture of Orissa ? 

That the Greeks never exercised any influence on the 
Orissan architecture will be evident from the following con¬ 
siderations. There is a great deal of difference between the 
Indo-Aryan and Greek columns £is far as outward shape is 
concerned. The Greek columns are invariably cylindrical, or 
circular in cross section, whereas those of the Indo-Aryan 
type may be circular, square, pentagonal, hexagonal, oct^onal 
or even 16-sided in cross section. Different technical terms 
liave been coined in Mirnasiira to designate the different forms. 
Square^ Brahma Kanda 
Pentagonal—i’iva fvanda 
Hexagonal — Skanda Kanda 
Octagonal — Vishnii Kanda 
16 - sid ed — R iidra ICII nda ( 

The monolithic column that is standing in front u( the 
temple of Jugannath at Piiri Is Rudra K<inda, 

• The Hi«hEar>' uf Sirieitci:^ p. j (edUed by 
12 
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The Indo-Aryao columns have their characteristic cor¬ 
nice. friesEe, architrave, capital, shaft, base, and pedestal. These 
features do not mainly correspond to those of the Greek or 
Roman type. The entablature, pedestal, plinth, and capital of 
Greek or Roman tcchnolo^’ have their Indo-Aryan equivalents 
^ in our Prastflra or Uwira m Upapitha (-^tunj). 

Upmia (^tnn) and Bodhiktf respectively. The detatls 

of these parts of a column do not tally with Greek features. 
Far greater diversity of forms ts noticeable in the Indo-Aryan 
capitals of columns, than we come across in the Done, Ionic 
and Corinthian orders. 

As the Greeks or Romans represent acanthus in the 
capitals of a particular order of columns, so do the Hindus 
J represent lotus and or phyllanthus emblica. 

There are some who complain that the entablature of 
liido-Aryan columns is narrow ; this is not generally the case : 
there are instances of columns with narrow entablature and 
long-drawn shafts even in the edifices erected under the 
Emperor Augustus down to the time of Diocletian. 

In Maos^ra 64 difiereni types of the base of a column are 
mentioned ; no nation in the world, not to speak of the Creeks 
or Romans, has so many different modifications of column base. 

In Mansara. columns have been classified according to the 
ratio the diameter bears to the height, and certain rules have 
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been enunciated to determine the slope in the case of taper- 
ing coluinitSi During my brief sojourn in Orissa, 1 carefully 
studied the columns specially of the rock-cut caves at Udaya- 
giri or Khandagiri, and 1 have noticed with wonder that this 
rule of proportion has strictly been followed. 1 cannot resist 
the temptation of citing the case of a tapering octagonal column 
In one of the caves at Khandagiri. 1 made a pencil sketch of 
it, and measured its height in diu, and applied the rule of Mena 
sura 10 the measurements taken. I see that the rule of slope 
has been followed with almost mathematical precision, the 
discrepancy being I quote the rule below. The diameter 

at the top of a column below the moulding is the diameter of 
the base minus that at the base multiplied by the ratio which 
it bears to the height of the column. The Greek or Roman 
architects were guided by altogether difTereni rules to deter¬ 
mine the slope. 

All these things lend to show that the Orissan architects 
had in view purely Indo-Aryan style in executing their works 
of architecture, or else the very formula? or the rules enunciated 
in our Indian architectural treatises t^ould not have been so 
rigidly followed. 

The European scholars headed by Dr. Fergusson, V incerit 
Smi th, etc, assert that the introduction of stone architecture in 
India is traced to the advent oi the Greeks in India after its 
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conquest by Alexander. Vincent Smith has written as follows 
in an article on "Gneco-Roman Influence on the civilization of 
India" in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, "No Indian example 
in stone either of architecture or sculpture earlier than the reign 
of Asoka(B.C. ^60-233), has yet been discovered, and the well- 
known theory of Mr. Fcrgusson, that the sudden introduction 
of the use of stone instead of wood for the purposes both of 
architecture and sculpture in India was the result of communi¬ 
cation between the empire of Alexander, and bis successor and 
that of the Maurya dynasty of Chandra Gupta and Asoka. (s, 
in my opinion, certainly correct,"* 

VVe quote the following from the Encyclopaedia Bntannka. 

"Certain pillars erected by him (i, e. Asoka) and inscribed 
with his edicts arc the earliest extant architectural remains of 
India." 

Sir George Birdwood has struck the same chord in his 
■•Industrial Arts of India’” from which we quote the following 

"The architecture of India begins with a strong admixture 
of Greek Art. the eft'ects of which we are able to trace for 
centuries in the architecture of the valleys of Cashmere and 
CabuL"# 

Let us consider the above remarks 1 the invasion of India 
by Alexander is dated in the first quarter of the fourth century 
' J. A. S, K- Vol LVIH, Pan 1. p, lol 
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B. C, ; the invasion was of a very short duration and was con¬ 
fined to the north-western iiinits of the Indian province. It 
was more of a formal nature than of an actual one. Consider¬ 
ing the tinre. extent and situation we may consider the invasion 
of very little consetjuienceH as not having affected the internal 
condition, much less the art of the Indians. In this advanced 
age of civilization, this short invasion affecting a small fraction 
of the whole area inhabited at present by a far more homoge¬ 
neous race would hardly leave any impression worth the name. 
How in finitesimal would m effect be in tht>se dajrs of most 
inadecjiiTito nie^ns of coinmunic^uon when the councrj' w^is 
parcelled out into small divisions inhabited bj* alien races^ and 
ruled over by different kings having no community of interest 
lo unite them into action against a common foe. This would 
have been more impossible lO case of Orissa which is situated 
on the farthest east of India, and surrounded on all sides by 
trackless forests, and hilly fastnesses. 

To infiuence £he art and architecture of an invaded pro¬ 
vince it is necessarj^ that the invaders should live among the 
conejuered people for a very long lime^ We hav'C been under 
the British rule for more than a century and a half in intimate 
terms of fellowship with the Bntish people; but the amount 
of inBuence exercised on our art is quite incoinmensurate with 
It ■ this is very naturalt for the art of a nation is an index to 
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Its genius mouided to its present shape being worked for 
centuries. Hence it is absurd to imagine that the brief 
invasion by Alexander could possibly influence forthwith the art 
and architecture of even the portion of India invaded, much 
less of Orissa. Following the parity of reasoning it wifi be 
equally absurd to consider for a moment that the expedition 
led by CoL \ ounghusband in Tibet has produced results 
similar to those estimated by Fergusson and others in res- 
pect of India. There is another thing to consider In this 
connection. Some of the caves of Orissa are at feast as old as 
the invasion by Alexander^ and some elaborate ones are little 
later than it. if it be possible for the ancient Indians to build 
cave temples approaching In arrangement and elevation a 
domestic building of no mean order (c. f. R<tni Giimphn) 
would it be impossible for them to build the buildings them* 
selves which are easier in execution than these elaborate cave 
temples. It cannot to questioned that the excavation of a cave 
temple requires greater care, skill and experience than the 
construction of a building emailing a manipulation of isolated 
stone blocks. 

One of the main reasons leading the European scholars to 
uphold the GfKco-'Roman theory is the absence of any extant 
old stone building. [ must admit that this fact presents a 
difficulty which it is apparently impossible to tide over ; but a 
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moTncnts consideration, and comparative study would ob¬ 
viate the difficulty. I think no evidence is to be adduced to 
prove that the kings of Orissa, or of any other Indian province 
had palaces with commodious chambers even in the mediaival 
limes, if not in the period anterior to Alexander's Invasion ; 
but how many palaces or chambers are still extant to prove 
their existence ? It is needless to point out that mighty lines of 
kings ascended the Orissa throne ; but curiously, there is not 
the least vestige of their palaces, except perhaps a few founda¬ 
tions densely covered with jungles, as at Hhubanervara. This 
last vestige may (n course of time disappear altogether from the 
face of the earth to afford a suitable theme for archaeological re- 
searcii to future generations as to whether the inediteval Orissan 
architects were conversant with the principles of bujJdlng 
dwelling houses of stone. 

Dr. Burg^ess and others, however, concede that the only 
uses of stone that the Indians were cooversant with, anterior 
to the invasion by Alexander are for constructing bridges, 
foundations and boundary walls which like the Druidical Crom¬ 
lechs, Cyclopic wails, and Cloaca-maxima have no part in the 
history of Indian architecture. 1 do not know on what data 
is the above conclusion based. If the foundations extant of 
pre-historic buildings lead to it, the foundations extant of the 
medi.TVal times as noticed by me at Bhubanervara may point 
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,0 th= same conclusion ; again, if the knmvledgc of bounda.7 
walls be conceded to them wbat logical inaccuracy is there in 
allowing that they used stone in building the external walls of a 

building? The durability, and efficiency as a building roawrial o 

stone should have naturally impressed them with its significance, 
and should have naturally led them to reject wood, hamboo, or 
reed 1 it does not stand .0 reason that the chain of reasoning 

followed by them in constructing boundary walls was difTerenl 

from that followed in the case of building the external walls 
of a structure which obviously demanded greater care and skdi. 
By conceding to them the knowledge of stone as a suitable 
material for building bridges they make their position very un¬ 
tenable ; for, the construction of bridges is no easier task 

than that of domestic buddings. 

Let me now consider it from another staad-point. h is 
stated io the temple archives at Puri that the Yavanas ruled 
ill Orissa for 146 J'tffirs. To the European scholar these 
Yavanas are synonymous with the Asiatic Greeks, and that 
they taught the children of the soil all the fine arts. Let us 
briefly analyse the premises on which this conclusion is based. 
The temple archives do not at all indicate who these Yavanas 
were : the assertion in the archives is based on mere hearsays, 
and the conclusion which has drawn its vital principle trom 
gome incoherent hearsa)'s cannot pass for truth ; even if we 
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admit that the Yavanas retained possession of Orissa for 
about a century and a half, there is no absolute certainty that 
the Asiatic Greeks arc to be meant by this term. 

The term Yavana connotes the Turks, Persians, Arabs, 
^akas, Hiins, Magas, etc. There is no definite proof that the 
Greeks are to be meant. It is stated in Harivnmsam that 
In order to carry out the orders of his preceptor, and to keep 
his vow. Prince Sagara enjoined on the Yavanas prohibition 
from the study of the Vedas, and the practice of the Vedic 
rituals ; according to Sm^rrta Baudhayana they have Iiecn 
termed MIechchas for giving up their religious rites. Ordi¬ 
narily the tivo terms MIechchas and Yavanas are synonymous. 
In the Matsya Puranam the MIechchas have been described as 
dark-comp]e,xioned like black collyrium—tivr:. The 
Greeks were never dark-complexioned, not to speak of their 
resemblance in colour to collyrium. In the Raniijyaoa the 
Yavana soldiers of Vasistha arrayed against those of Visva- 
mitra have been described as "dressed in flaming yellow 
robes." The Greeks were never so attired. In this connec¬ 
tion reference may be made to the satirical cotnjx> 5 ition of 

Aristophanes meant against Euripides, 

Moreover, to establish the Yavana theory we need not go 
beyond the confines of India. The MIechchas or Yavanas 
lived both inside and outside India, and lienee by the term 

'3 
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Yavanasome non-Aryan primitive Indian race may be under¬ 
stood. We come across the following couplet in Brihat Parojara 
Samhitn. 

ftwsnft f^snapT ifmwt:» 
g ^ a? t” 

The holy land or Punya Bhiimi is surrounded on all sides 
by the Htmalayns, the Vindhyas, the Saraswati and Prayag ; 
and beyond these is the land assigned to the Mlechchas. 

Hence we see that the major portion of India was the land 
of the Mlechahas. The Persians have been styled the Yavanas 
by the great Sanskrit poet, Knlid^sa, In the fourth canto of 
Raghu Vamsam we come accross the following two couplets 
regarding Raghu^s conquest. 

RJTW ^sfWsiT I 
I 

^ q W, » 

What we aim at by the preceding remarks is to prove ibat 
we come across instances after instances in which the Yavanas 
have connoted races other than the Greeks. We Crannoi 
establish in the face of the above references that the Ionian or 
Asiatic Greeks ever came to settle in Orissa. We can, how¬ 
ever, solve this enigma of the introduction of the Yavana 
element in Orissa by reference to a passage in the .Shmba 
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pLiranaoi in which the sun-god is stated to have instructed 
SamhA to introduce the Magas, M^magas, and others from 
^akadvipa to perform the religious rites of the deit>* in the 
temple at Konarka. 

“sT <TfTg%T>iT 5115^$ wjnsra 1 

gjiiinTsi Wc^T I 

•I’rg TTFRTT iT^JiitidUr t 

3n^?Wf?'^T5ni li’^ 

Hence from Orissan temples it is conclusively proved that 
the theory of the introduction of stone architecture by the 
Greeks is utterly erroneous. If it he possible in Orissa why 
should it not be in other parts of India equally advanced as 
Orissa. 

We can judge the merits of the Graico-Roman theoiy by 
considerations based on general principles. It is a natural 
law that man at the early dawn of history must have re¬ 
course to such building materials as are easily accessible, and 
have sufficient durability. John Ruskin. the able critic of arts 
understood fully the significance of this first canon of architec¬ 
ture : he has written to the following effect in his "Seven 
Lamps of Architecture." 

“Its first existence and its earliest Jaws must tliereforc de¬ 
pend upon the use of material accessible in quantity, and on 
the surface of the sarth ; that is to say, clay, wood, or stone.*' 
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India abounds in various stones adapted for building pur* 
poses, and also easily accessible ; hence it is inexplicable why 
should India furnish an exception to this fundamental canon of 
architecture. Professor Fletcher has also said to the same 
effect in his "History of Architecture,” 

"The centre of the Peninsula, and the hill country generally 
abound in excellent building stone which had considerable 
inducncc on Indian Architecture from the earliest times.*'* 
General Cunningham recognises the existence of stone 
architecture in a period anterior to Alexander's invasion. We 
^ quote the following from the Archaeological Survey Report 
Vol. III., pp, 142' 143 * 

■*As the city of Girivraja or old R^rjgriha was built by 
Bimbi&rra, the contemporary of Buddha, we have another 
J still existing example of Indian stone building at least 250 
years older than the date of Asoka.” 

We may pertinently quote here the observations of Dr, 
Liibke from his "History of Art" relating to the origin and 
growth of Indian Architecture. The learned doctor, while 
referring to the fact that the Indian stjle began with forms 
borrowed from other nations, observes, "if this, however, 
be the case still in the earlier Indian civilization, of which 
undoubtedly there is no certain knowledge, distinct national 
• professor Flclchcr, History of Archiieciurt p. (iofi. 
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foriris of art must have been already developed (L c. before 
Alexander's conquest) and these Buddhism developed into 
monumentaJ importance.” 

Dr. Sturgis has also taken a somewhat similar view of the 
case in his Dictionary of Architecture. He says that <<lnspiie 
of these exterior inhucnces the architecture of India is pre¬ 
eminently original, unlike that of any other land,”# 

In Fa Hian’s Travels translated by Giles, I have come 
across a tediously long list of architectural examples, evidently 
of stone, whicli are dated as far back as the time of Bimbi- 
Stfra, Buddha, and even older than that, many of which Fa 
Hian saw in actual existence. 

(i) “The pagoda of Fang-Kung-Chung at Pi-she-li or 
Baishali standing by which Buddha is stated to have said to 
y^nanda that he would enter Nirvana very soon." 

(«) In Chapter XXVI11, p. 66. 

"From this point going south-east nine yu-yen, the pilgrims 
arrived at a small Ku-sbi hill, on the top of which there was a 
stone chamber facing the south. • When Buddha was seated 
within, the heavenly ruler Shih on this spot edified him w'jih 
celestial music.” 

(j) In Chapter XXX, p. 72, 


Da Sinrgis, DicUooary of Aicbitcctiire* P- 4^* 
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"Six ti further west, od the north side of the hill, and (coo- 
sequeotly) in the shade there is a cliamber called Chiiti, where 
after the Nirvana of Buddha, the 500 Lo-hans compiled the 
Chin^;’ 

I need hardly point out that a stone chamber to acco¬ 
mmodate soo men is sufficierttly spacious, and not a mere cave 
or cell excavated by primitive men simply to protect the body 
against elemental warfare. 

That we had our indigenous stone architecture will be 
evident by reference to Manasara. MijyflMata, Cwsyapa. In 
Agni Purisnam rules of architecture have been enunciated. In 
the Matsya Pilr^nam wc come across the following, 

fitwng: n” 

In another passage we have the following, 

fiTWRng B 

fn^tr ^ %g^ qifrr srawifs^Hr: 1 
tnwTgrft sg^soi: ^^rsflgrr. e“ 

The two foregoing couplets refer to the selection of stone 
blocks of a superior quality, and the laying of welhdresscd 
cubical stone blocks. 

In the Sreematbhirgabatam, I have come across the follow¬ 
ing passage referring to buildings and propylons built of stone. 
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^immv q^iii5w<i5« 

[n Bhabisya Piirifinam, Mahanirvanaiantram, are found refer¬ 
ences to stone buildings which are quoted below. 

^ rA< hlfe !pn'ofiw 1 

fsqil&yq “ 

g ftqrTOTqqrn^T 1 
a?f1sqHgqrg^f3Tf^i5r^iRR?i; rk 

The last couplet speaks of the free gift of a stone building 
as more meritorious than that of.a brick-built one. 

Raghunandan, the great Indian jurist and lawgiver (wih) 
of the fifteenth century A.D. has quoted in his Maihaprati- 
sthflditailVEvm a passage from the Vrihatdhar- 

mottara, a book not extant now, referring to a stone temide. 
The passage quoted below describes the construction ufa stone 
temple as more meritorious than that of a brick-built one. 

wqTTq ^fqri I«wi; 1 

fr«t?3r[pir 3^ • 

fqftiq I 

I n the Agni Piir^nam, I have come across numerous passages 
graphically describing the details of stone architecture; from 
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the above considerations it is clear that India had her own stone 
architecture uninfluencetl by any foreign example, and thriving 
under purely Indian auspices. In this respect the Indians 
followed their own traditions as did the builders of the palace 
of Osyntandyas at Thehes, the temple at Karnak, or the 
pyramids at Gizeh, I quote below what Bury has said regard* 

ing the Indian styles of Architecture. 

“The Indian styles, whatever their defects may be, have 
at least the merit of being original: for there can be little 
doubt but that they were invented in the country where we 
find them.”* 

Lieutenant Cole has expressed a simifar opinion regarding 
Indian Architecture, which is quoted below. 

“The Indian Architecture, like that of Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece, «:c, is an important part of the Historj,’ of the World’s 
Art of Building, and that a student of architecture cannot com¬ 
plete his studies without the acquirement of, at least, some know¬ 
ledge of Indian modes of building and decoration, and from 
these reproductions, which can be studied in his own country, 
he is able to derive a large number of suggestive principles. 

....The ijeople of India have for centuries been veiy- 

considerable builders in ornamental styles of unusual punty.”t 

* T. Bury, The Styles of Various Countries and Periods (Rudimeniary Arcbi- 
tectare]^ p. 

t Lient Cole. R. E., The ArchiiectuTe of Ancient Delhi (1673)1 P- 3 . 




CHAPTER V. 


architecture of the medieval times. 

Architecture, as classified by John Ruskin, the able 
critic of arts, arranges itself under the folloviring five 
different heads:—Devotional, Memoriai, Civil, Military and >/ 
Domestic, 

The above five classes can be (veil illustrated by Indian 
examples. 

Devotional—'Such as the temples at Piiri, Bhubanervara, 

Jumnifi Musjid, &c. 

Memorial—The Taj Mahal, Itimuddowl^r. 

Civil—Dewani Kh^s, Dew^ni 

Military—The forts of Delhi, Chunar, &c. 

Domestic—Sishmahal, or every rank and kind of dwelling 
place. 

In Orissa we come across the first type of Architecture 
Lc. Devotional. The other tj'pes have disappeared with the 
rise and fall of different dynasties that ascended the Orissan 
throne. There is no vestige left of the palaces, fortresses, 
moats, &c., of the powerful monarchs of the Lion or Gangetic 
dynasties, but the temples built by them still rear their soaring 
heads high up in the air. A few examples of the Memorial 
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type are still extant by reason of their association with the 
Devotional one. 

The principal Brahminlcal styles of Architecture are the 
Dr<ividian, the Chaftikyan. and the Indo-Aryan. Their 
characteristic features are the followings. In the Dravidian, the 
ground-plan is rectangular, and the superstructure is pyramidal; 
in the Cheliikyan, the ground-plan is star-like, and the super¬ 
structure is pyramidal, and in the Indo-Aryan, the ground- 
plan is square, and the superstructure is curvilinear. The 
Chalukyan form seems to me an improvement on the Drnvidian 
one by the addition of piiasters and buttresses to the struc¬ 
ture. The Dravidian, and the Chnidkyan styles are extant 
in the Deccan, and the Indo-Aryan, in Hindoostan proper, 
or Upper India (sfT^rm), In Orissa the Indo-Aryan style 
prevails. 

Dharwar, and Orissa are the ancient seats of Indo-Aryan 
style of architecture. The Dravjdian style crept into, and hence 
adulterated the architecture of Dharwitr ; but that of Orissa 
is still in its native purity, unadulterated, and unfettered by the 
conventional formula of other styles. To whichever part of 
India may we turn our attention, e. g. Benares, Mathura, 
Brindaban, &c., we notice a curious mixture of the Indo-Aryan, 
Saracenic, and other styles, Orissa towers above all in solitary 
grandeur ; this significant fact has raised it in the estimation 
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of those who Study the genesis and evolution of architecture 
in India from a scientific stand-poinu 

The Orissan style of temple architecture has two main 
features similar In many respects (vide plates—11, MI):—(i) the 
'Vimdna* (fifWST*) or Bara Dew!, i,e. the towered sanctuar}', or 
the sanctum or cella where the idol is enshrined, (ii) The 
‘Jagamohun^ (stmt or the Audience Chamber for the 
pilgrims. The Vimana and Jagadiohan are both square in 
plan ; the former is a cube or a rectangular parallelopiped, 
surmounted by a curvilinear tower; the latter, the same, but 
surmounted by a pyramidal tower. This, I shall try to illustrate 
later on. 

In the Dr^vidian, and ChalUkyan styles the tower is ntany- 
storied, whereas tn the Indo-Aiy'an one it is single-storied. 

In very important temples, such as those at Ptiri and 
Bhubane.tvara, two more features are added to the two already 
mentioned. (Vide Plate—XX.) 

(1) The Nat Mandir—Festive Hall, 

( 2 ) The Bhoga Majidir—Hall of offerings. 

In ordinary temples of Orissa the plinth does not exist; the 
structure rises at once from the ground level ; but in important 
temples, it rises from the plinth which often presents an elegantly 
artistic appearance. 1 may refer to the plinth of the temple at 
Konnrka which is pre-eminently beautiful. (Vide Plate—XXin.) 
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The constructive peculiarities of the temple are very simple. 
The walls rise straight up till a cube or a rectangular paralello- 
piped is described. From this height horizontal courses of 
stone project or bracket inwards ; this is called corbelling. 
The Uriya architects had recourse.to this method of horizontal 
projection to reduce the internal dimensions of the room for 
roofing ; this method involves necessarily the construction of 
the sanctuary to a great height, thereby adding grandeur, 
and solemnity to the outward appearance. The horizontal 
projection, or corbelling continues till the internal dimensions 
contract to a reasonable proportion where the horizontal flags 
of stone cover the opening below, being supported on iron 
beams. 

I do not think that the Uriya architects were ignorant 
of the principles of a radiating arch which is an assemblage 
of wedge-shapea voussoirs covering a space, and supported 
intermediately by their mutual pressure on each other caused by 
gravity, and ultimately by their pressure against the abutment 
or pier. The pressure on the abutment which is inclined, 
necessitates the construction of the walls to a great width 
in order to keep the line of thrust within the central third of 
the base for ensuring the stability of the structure. Thus the 
I Uriya architects were wise in preferring the horizontal arch 
i to the radiating one. "An arch never sleeps” says the pro- 
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verb ; this is indicative of distrust of the arch as a con* 
structive element in ensuring permanency to any structure. This 
belief has a greater hold on the oriental mind than on the 
European one, and has consequently led our architects to 
have recourse to the trabeated style in preference to the arcual 
one in covering large spaces, ttole has detected this instinctive 
distrust, or rather horror cherished by the Hindus for an arch, in 
the temple of Hardeo Jee at Goverdhan. The follotving 
extract from his work, "Buildings in the Neighbourhood of 
Agra" will bear me out, "The eastern entrance to the ‘mantapa 
or porch is peculiarly characteristic of the horror which the 
Hindus had for a true arch/’* 

That the Uriyas were actuated by this belief will be evident 
from the following consideration. If we admit that the 
Uriyas were unacquainted with the principles of an arch there 
is no gainsaying the fact that they do not know its use now. 
at this stage of civilization ; but they will inv.Triably set it aside 
as a principle of construction in constructing temples. In this 
case, the present is an index to the past ; the past will be best 
explained by studying the present. The sense of effecting 
permanency was so deep-rooted in their minds as to make 
them ignore the arch altogether as an essential principle of 
construction. This sense led the Egyptians, according to Barry, 

• Archieological Sorvey of India, Building! in the NeighbonThuod Agra 
by Cole, p. 34 - 
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to deliberately “set It aside as a principle of constructiuo"*. 
This sense of permanency coupled with that of convenience 
made the Orissan architects prefer the traheated style all the 
more, There is another fact, in this connection, which is 
worth considcnn^ , an arch is usually employed asaconstmctlv'e 
eiement where the building nt^erials do not admit of being 
used in large blocks ; this depends upon the geological forma¬ 
tion of the country, and the skill of the architects In manipula- 
ting huge blocks. Prolessor Fletcher b<is laid stress on this 
[joint in his “Iniluence of Material on Architecture, "f 

The honzontal courses of stone that project inwards give to 
the inner face of the temple the unsightly appearance of a flight 
of inverted steps. The topmost courses are surmounted by an 
assemblage of sectoral slabs of stone, having, when put to¬ 
gether, the appearance of an oblate spheroid with ribbed or 
denticulated surface. This is called ^malaka Silja fir^rr) 

for bearing resemblance to or phyllanthus emblica, 

(videplate—III). Dr. Fergusson considers this resemblance a 
mistaken one, it being according to him an “insignificant berry"; 
hence “it could hardly ever have been adopted as an architec¬ 
tural pattern." Probably the learned doctor was ignorant of 
the significant fact that ^malakt and Haritahi formed as it 

• E, M. Barty, B. A. Leciure an Arcliilecmrt!, p, iS, 

t 1. F. FJeKJwr. Influence of Material cnArthiKctme.p, a 
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were the staple food of some of the ancieat risAis, and are 
from time intitieniorial associated with ideas of sanctity and 
spiritual culture. ’‘The melon or gourd" of the doctor, from 
which the idea is said to have been taken is lar more tnsignih- 
cant to us than AmaJaka was to'him, and we see no reason why 
this ^malaka should not furnish the architectural pattern. 

There is an intervening recess between the Ainaia&A SiM, 
and the lower horizontal course referred to already. This is, 
as it were, the neck of the Viaiffna, and is technically called 
Beki and contains at dehnite intervals figures of lion, 

and fantastic dwarfish monsters. The Am\a is capped by a flat 
dome having some resemblance to an unfolded umbrella which 
is technically called Karpuri ; over this is placed the 

artistically carved Kalasa Prastara which serves the purpose of 
a finiai, or pinnacle, (vide plate—II), Over the Kalasa is placed 
the trident) or discus, according as the temple is dedicated to 
Siva, or Vishnii. 

These are the main features of an Orissa temple. I shall 
now dwell at greater lengih on ihe essential and subsidiary jiarts 
of a temple. 

The Orissan temples are characterized by pilasters which 
are technically called /djfa classification of the 

Orissan temple is based on the number of pilasters used. 
The centra), end, and intermediate pilasters are technically 
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■ailed R«hap«ga Konaiupaga (ijtatipjrjr), aed 

Anarihaprtga. (Vide plate—IV). 

The following are the diifererit classes into which an 
Orissan tempJe is divided. 

I- Efcaratha DewJ, or an edifice having no pifas 

ter ; it is a pJam square in general ground plan, 

2. Tnraiha (1^) having one central pilaster or Rahn- 
paga, and two Konaka pngasi, or end pilasters. 

3- Pancharatha having one Rnhsp^ga, two 

Konafcpffgas and two Anarthapngas or intermediate pilasters, 
(Vide Plate IV,) 

4 . Saparatha Kanatp^zgas, 4 

Anarthapogas, aad opc Rahapcga, Out of the four Anartha- 
pngas, two are called Parianarthapfigas, 

5 . Navaratha (mra). having 4 Konakapagaa, 4 Anartha- 
(Wgas, and one Ruhapnga ; out of the 4 Konafeapagas, a are 

Par i kojtakaptf g'aSd 

The Brahmins, K5haln>as,Va[syas, and Sudras have the 
following elasses assignd ,0 them respect! vely-Navaratha 
Saptaratha Pa^haretha. and Triretna. The Ekaratha temple 

, "“f I m -y 

temple td the Navaratha type either at Bhubanervara or at 
Pun. might have noticed a Navaratha temple showing 
false pUasters; this is like a pseudo-alum i„ Chemisuy 
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I give below illustrations of the different classes into which 
an Orissan temple is divided. 

Ekaratha :—The Vimana of Vaitiii IJewl, the Jagamohanas of 
Vait«I DewJ, and the temple of Paraturamorvara. 

Triratha :—The Viiti<}na of the temple of Paraturtfmervara. 
Pancharatha :—The Vimanas of Lingaraja, Ananta Vasiideva, 
R<7jar4ni, Brahmervara, Bhaskarejvara, Meghervara, Ramer- 
vara, Siddhervara, Kedare^vara, Yiikti-Kedarervara, 
Gauri, Yamefvaraj etc, 

Saptaratha The Vimjna and the Jagamohana of S<tri Oewl. 

The Ortssan temple is also divided into two classes 
based on the nature of the tower over the cube. The 
tower may be either curvilinear or pyramidal. The 

former is called the Rekha Dewl (Vide 

Plate II), the latter, the Pi<3& Dewl (tft* 5^), (Vide 
Plate III), Hence the actual number of classes into which an 
Orlssan temple can be divided is the number to derived from the 
simple mathematical process of combination of 5 things taken 
2 at a time. To be more explicit, we have Rekha Saptaratha 
DewJ, Pi/^ Saptaratha Dewl, Rekha Navaratha DewJ, 
Pirfa Navaraiha Dewl, etc. 

The Jagamohana or the Audience Chamber is always a 
Pidh Dewl. 

In a Pirfb Dewl, horizontal slabs of stone with their ends 
>5 
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turned up project forward ; these are called Pjflfas, and hence 
the name of the edifice. There is a recess between the 
horizontal courses of atone and the Pinks ; this Is technl- 
cally called Kanti There are often deep and large 

recesses after an odd number of PjVas, say 3.5,7,9, etc. These 
! are called Para Ghar or Pigeon nooks. 

The Pirtk Dewl is again subdivided into a classes based on 
the height of the tower, e, g., 

('aj Kath Ch^tli^, 
fdj Naha Chdm. 

The superstructure below the pyramid in a Kuth Chulin is 
a perfect cube ora rectangular parallelepiped. and that in a 
Naha Chizlia is invariably a rectangular paralJelopiped. 

In a K<rth Chdia Piuii Dewl the height of the pyramidal 
tower is usually two^thirds of the cube over which ft rests ; in a 

, N/»h« Chtflifl tower, the height of the pyramid is e^jual to, or 
I five-sixths that of the cube or 

( U e come across the Chaliii type of Pida Dewl in 

. ‘he Jagamohana of the Miiktervara temple, the Bhogamandapa 

I of Kapilervara ; and the Knth Cha]\a type in the /agamohauas 
of the great Lingar^zja, Ananta Vastideva tempJes, etc. 

The Mohana is always a Pids. Dew), and is divided into 
the three following classes :^(a) Giaa/d Srre Mokana, (b) 
Nadu AUAana, {c) Pida Mohana. The former is an ordi- 
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nary Pi'rjSi Dewl cojiuininy Sree, TripaiadMra, Kaima. 

pJatc III) I thjs is wdl illustratfid m the Ja^aitiohaiia 
of the jfreai Lmgar^ija ai Bfaubafiarvara, (vide plate XV 11 ). 
The Nadu Mo&am is a Pida the pu^ of which 

coalesce, so that no recess gr Kdnii is visible. A Nadu 
Mafiana does not usually coiviain Srs», Amid, &c. but it con^ 
tanis only the Kaiasa, The Jaganioharas of Muktervara, 
Siddhejfvara, R<ijarflni belong lo this type (vide plate XIV). 
Deviations from the standard type ol' a Nadu Mohana are 
often noticed, e, g, the Jaganiohaiia of the Kedaro'vara temple 
containing 6 Ordinary and 6 Nad,u& or Pidm having no 

recesses ; this Jagamohana again, contains the Srte, Amid, 
Tripatadhara, Kalasa. Ihe Ptda Mohana is a distinct type of 
Pida Dewl consisting of ordinary pidas. and no Anda. 
Kalasa, etc. This type of structures usually ends in a Hat 
terrace surmounted by battlemented or crest tiles. The best 
examples of this type are the Natmandirs of the temples 
of Jagann^th (vide plate XX,), and the great Lingar^rja at 
Bhtihanejvara. 

I shall now attempt to show the relative proportioiiK of the 
different parts in the general ground plan of an Orissan temple 
taking up a Pancharatka by way of illustration. 

Divide the side of (he square A B C D (vide plate_IV) ^ 

into 20 equal parts, and take 4 parts for Konakap^gas or end 
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pilasters, j parts for Anarthap^zga. and 6 parts for Rflh^tpiiga. 
The thickness of walls should be the same as the length of 
the Konakapaga. 

The Rekka Oewl contains the following important features, 
(vide plate, I!.) 

- I, Pavement or Taiapaiiana. 

2, Plinth or Piika, 

3, Cube or B^da, 

4, Curvilinear lower or Rekha or Raikaktt. 

5, Neck or the recess just below the Amiaka SiiS called 
corresponding to (f) of the plate. 

6, Denticulated blocks of stone or Amiaka Si/d. (e) of 
the pfatc. 

Stone cap resembling an unfolded umbrella or Aarpuri, 
(d) of the plate. 

8 . FiniaJ or ka/asa. (b) of the plate, 

9. Trident or discus. 

In a RckAa Dem^, the cube or £Ma consists of five distinct 
divisions, each division being subdivided into several others, i 
give below the parts from below upwards adsenatim. 

1. Jangkd, otherwise called Pamkakamia, or a work of 
five parts, 

2. Sdkkar or Bdrdndi i.e. the portion, above fmtgM, and 
below Tinkarma or Tink&nta, 
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3. Tinkarina, Or a work of 3 j>arts, otherwise called Ban- 
dkand, 

4. Sikkar^ othewise called the second Bdrdndi ; it is 
evidently a contraction of Sikkar, 

5. Sapiakdmn, or a work of / j>arts, otherwise called the 
second Jaa^kd, or upper Jang^. 

Generally speaking, the yawfAtfy, upper and lower, are 
equal to each other ; so are the Bdrkndis ; but the Bdrdndif as 
a rule, is a little less than the Jangkd in height ; the BandkanS. 
is one-third of the Jai^kd or BdrdndL The following dimen¬ 
sions taken by me in situ will bear me out. 

Siddhejvara temple : — 

Janghu 
Biirnndl 
Bandhani? 

Upper Bnrnndi 
Upper janghd 

Ananta Vasiideva temple :— 

(a) Jagamohana 
Janghff 
Bjjrnndi 

^iandhanrr »■* 

Upper Barandi 
Upper Janghd 


5 '-I t*' 

f-sH' 

1^-3' 

3 '- 5 ' 

3 '- 9 ^-' 


3 '» 

2"-6* 

2'-6* 
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(b) Vicnana or Sanctum : — 
Janghi? 

Barandi 
Bandhan^ 

Upper Burundi 
Upper jangba 

Lingaraja temple 
(a) Vim<ina or Sanctum :— 
Jangt^r 
Bcir^ndi 
Bandhan^ 

Upper Biirandi 
Upper Janghrt 
(h) Jagaraohana 
Janghi3 
Burundi 
Bandhana 
Upper Bitriindi 
Upper Janghfl 

(c) Nfftmandir ;— 

JanghiT 
Bdrandi 

Bandhana ... 

Upper Bartindi 
Upper Jaogha 


4 ^- 
3 ^- 4 ^ 
r'- 4 ' 
y^ 4 ' 
4 ^- 'A" 


to' - 4 ^ 4 ' 
9'- iq" 

y-o" 

9 ^- 3 ' 

11'-O* 

6^-6" 

d-iA'’ 
f- 1" 

4^—11’ 

i'—t" 
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! have taken many such measurements : from these I have 
worked out the following proportions for the component parts 

of a 

Lower Jangha : Biirandi : Bandhan^i : Upper Barandi : 
Upper Jang ha : : I : 5/6 : 5 /^ ■ ^ P'*®' 

portions are 1 : 7 i m. In the generality of cases, the 

former proportions prevail. In the majority of ca.'tes the sum 
of the Janghas, upper and lower, is equal to that of the 
.B^r^ndis and Bandhana. 

I may mention here that the dddtrs of all the Rekha Dewls 
do not coo tain the usual five elements already mentioned ; as 
illustrations, 1 may cite the cases of the temples of Muktejvara, 
and Parajiinimejvara which do not contain the last three 
component parts from below upwards. It is a very curious 
fact that the most picturesque temple of Miikte^vara, very 
reasonably styled, *’the gem of Orisaan Architecture, is pro¬ 
vided with an ordinary plain having very few mouldings 

to adorn its surface. 

yatt^&d consists of the following subdivisions (vide plate^ 

[V. A.),— 

(a) Pdda 
(i) KUmbka, 

(f) Patii 
{dj Kani 
(<•) Basanfa. 
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In som2 jangkds I have noticed the omission or the 
repetition of some of the elements ; as an example, in the 
temple of Miikicjvara, some of the janghh of the Vimnna or 
sanctum have the Kuni wanting ; tt has been replaced 
by- a Paid \ again, in the temple of Parajtiramervara, Paid and 
A'ffKiare altogether wanting; the Jangkd consists of 3 elements 
only, vi^. Asift&Aa, and Basania ; t may mention, here, 
incidenulty that the second element of the Jangkds of Paraxu- 
rtfmejvara is again, not a kUntbha at all; it shows a bold 
departure from the usual practice; it resembles a kUmuda or 
an astragal, which is a semi-circle projecting from a vcrticaJ 
diameter. Tbe Jangkd of Parajur<jmejvara is technically 
called THkarmajanghiSf; it Is a non-desenpt. 

The Pdiki (Vide platt^IV, A.) consists of a fillet support- 
ing a cyma reversa not deeply fleeted : this is technically called 
Mdr(ini{m^')\ the inflection of the convex clement of the 
cyma is rather sharp; the cyma ends in a cavetto of gentle cur¬ 
vature ; the cavetto terminates in either a recess or a small bead. 

The idea of Kumbha is derived from a vase or urn, and is 
invariably represented in almost all the temples; it is an ovalo 
of gentle inflection, surmounted by a scotia ; the ovalo is often 
provided with an intermediate bead. 

The Paid consists of a cyma recta supporting a fillet ending 
iri a cyma reversal- 
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The /CnHt is like the Pa/d except that the fillet is replaced 
by two sloped lines. The /Cani ends in a groove or recess. 

and over it rests the v^hich is a veritable cyma recta 

supporting a fillet. 

The following measurements taken down by me tit sU» at 
the Brahmervara temple at Bhubanervara will convey some 
idea as to the relative proportions of the above five elements of 

Patuhakarma or Ja«glid, 

The height of Janghd ,, 3 ^" 9 M 

The height of.. 

„ Kmtbha „ 

„ „ Paid „ O'-SJ’' 

. Mani „ o'-4^' 

„ Basania „ <^'- 4 / 4 " 

From the above data we may safely fix the following 
proportions of the elements. PUa : Kiifnbka : Paid : Kanii 
Basanii. :: 4A: 4A: aA : A : A, where A is some constant. 

1 draw the reader's attention to the proportions in Plate 
IV. A. taken from the temple of Sid dhcjvara. 

The Bdrdndi is a recess between the JangM and Bandkand 
(Vide plate.—XV). It is meant to contain human figures m 
aHo-nlievo '. the contains niches at regular intervals for 

Dikpfilas or the presiding deities of the cardinal points of 
compass (Vide plates, VH, X). The niche portion of the 
16 t 
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BdrJm/i us^iiUy consists of the iddtt or the rectangular recess 
for the figure, cAd/a or a forward projection resembling an 
awning, and the was/aAa or the moulding at the top, (Vide 
plate X), In very elaborate BdrSndis the niched portion con* 
sists of the following four parts from below 
(a) Khur Prisiha 
(A) Bdda 
(c) Chdla 
(df A/nslaAa. 

Khtir PriM, is liks of h„i„^ , I,,,,, 

m .ho centre, .Weed of » lille. or horizontal projeclion ; this ia 
sum.oun.ed by a motilding resembling a comice in miniature. 

Baita IS raiher recessed, and presenu a plain surface. In 
the Ba<la referred to are placed small sutueltes. Maslaka 
rose upon the awning .and lends a special charm to the awning 
below by the distribution of light and shade. 

In an ordinary Pkh Dt^l. the B4d» or cube has the 
following three parts ;_ 

(d) Jan»h&, worked or plain. 

{A) Bdrdndi. 


Upper Jangkd, 

In important ones, the BAJa consists of the usual parts as 

in a Win Way. e.g. the Jagamohamu. of Lingarnja, Ananta. 
Vasiideva, &c. 
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1 he walls of the Bilda rise straight up, and from the Bdda 
rises the curvilinear tower. The walls of the Dorians used to be 
built with a slight Inward slant; the Uriyas resembled the 
lonians in this respect, who made their walls perfectly vertical, 

I have dwelt at great iength on the details of a Bdd^ or 
cube of an Orissa, temple. 1 shall now pass on to the tower. 

In a Rekha Dewl^ as I have already stated, the tower is 
Curvilinear, and in Ptda Dewl, it is pyramidal. 

In an ordinary temple, the tower rises from the edge of the 
Bddat but in large ones there is a recess or set back of about 
two inches. Fhe tower rising in courses slopes upwards very 
gradually by an imperceptible diminution of projections. The 
last course of stones is called the Gkdd Chakdd, (Plate. 11 ) or 
the shoulder course. The curvilinear tower Just below the 
shoulder course has half the width of the Bdda, The pyramidal 
tower ol a Pii^a Dewl has also the shoulder course; over 
it is the cylindrical portion called Beki or neck. 

The plate. II, illustrates in detail the different parts from 
Gkdd Chakdd to the top of the pinnacle. 

The Beki is the cylindrical portion just above the shoulder 
course resembling the neck of human physiognomy. The 
portion above the Beki resembles the head of a human body, 
and that below reaching up to the Bdda is, as it were, the 
trunk of the temple. Above the Beki is the Amid Stti, 
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resemblmg AiPtlaki, as far as its ribbed surface is concerned, 
but more {Tattened than the natural berry. 

in the space between the Amid Sree and shoulder course 
are placed at regular intervals four feniale figures called 
DewJ Charani or the mistress, or custodian of the temple. 
These are placed just over the Rah<rpogas or central 
pilasters, and hence point to the four cardinal points of the 
compass. In the four corners of this recess are placed the 
figures of lions. The haunches of two lions placed back to 
back meeting in each corner end in a single head ; these are 
technically called Dupichlia Stnha. 

Over the .^mld rests a short cylindricaJ portion called 
Tripatadhnra, supporting the Karpurl. the outlines of which 
resemble an umbrella. A vertical section drawn through Karpuri 
would look like a trapezium with the slant sides repiaced 
by cyma reversa, the curvature of which is much flattened. 

From the top of Karpurl commences the Kalasa with US 
pedestal. 

I give below ad striaiiat the details of Kalasa from Kalasa- 
ptfda or base of finial upwards. 

(1) Kalasapj'da^—a cylindrical portion surmounted by a 

ment of sphere having a short height, (c of plate 

(2) Kalasap^da Oori—It is a moulding separating the 

KaJasap^rda from the Kalasa proper. 
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(3) Kalasa—with a mouldmg id the centre resembling a 
bead and running round it. (b of plate Ilf), 

{4; Kalasa Beki—the neck of Kalasa, 

(5) Tripatadhftrrt. 

(6) Kalasa Karpiiri, ^ 

(7) Gharfi—resembling a pitcher, (a of plate I I)j. 

Over the Ghai/i is the trident or the discus as the case 
may be. 

I give below the proportions of the above in case of a 
Ptda dewL 

The diameter of Beki ts half the maximum breadth of 
Ghitrf Chakdit. The diameter of the moulding above it is that 
of die Beki added to ^ its height (i. e. of Bekt). 

The diameter of the Sree must be ascertained by drawing 
lines ftom the extreme ends of the pidas to the kaiasi^dda 
(vide plate UI). The diameter of kaiosa in the centre should 
be equal to the height of the kalasa measured from its base to 

the bottom of the karpUri above it, 

The diameter of katpUrt above Aaiasa should be half of 
the height of kalasa from its base to the bottom of 
katpurl. 

The height of the pidas depends upon the number chosen ; 
an odd number of them is usually employed as 3, 5 ( ?> ^ 

have, however, noticed deviations In several cases. 
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The height of the ptt/as taken together including the 
gk&dckakM and forming a frustum of pyramid is usually ^ 
the height of the Mda ; the height of the portion from the 
top of gkd^kakdd. to the base of kslasa or hoial is usually ^ 
the frustum of pyramid already referred to. 

(a) The BeAi= the ]sst/>ida with gk&dekakdd. 

(^) The Sree = r’/t 

(t) The Tii^al/tahdta= St'ce 

(d) The Karpiiri above Sre<^ = ^ Sft€ 

(e) The dart above karpttri = TripatadhAra 

(f) The SejUpatrapAkhndA = ^ Sfne 
fg) The BeM below Aw/A of {/) 

(k) 7 ht Am/A ^^{f) 

(i) The Karpiirt of Amt A ^ % of (^) 

(j) The Kfilasapdda = JA (t) 

(A) The ddn in the middle of katana should be as high iis 
the base of the kalasa. 

The breadth of the gkddchakdd should be equal to the 
height of the pid^s taken together. 

The pida should project beyond the PAda or the cubical 
portion by a length equal to hall the height of the upper 
Jongkdt 

The proportions are a little different in a Rekha dewk and 
are as follow. 
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The heijsfht of the Amid should be twice that of Btkt \ the 
height of karpUri above Amid should be the same as that of 
Beki : that of Kalaspdda is of karpiiri ; the ialasa should 
be the same as io the case of a Ptda dstoi. I have 6xed the 
above proportions by studying numerous cases ; the above pro¬ 
portions are tabulated in the following list. 

Beki^ Atnlaka Slid 
Tr^atadhdm — % Amlaku Sild. 

Atnlaka SUd^Amld karpUti, 

Katasapdda-dori = J kalaSa-handi, 

Kalasa dort ^ ^ kaiaSA-haRdi. 

Kalaia Beki=^ kalasa-AandL 
Ttipaiadlidra^ kalasa biki. 

Kalasa (including dart but including ghadi) = t Amid. 
The maximum width of the kaiasa-^handi = % the height 
of kalasa including pdda and dart. 

On referring to Plate 11, it will be seen that the portion of the 
Rekha in the prolongation of the konahapdga is divided into 
certain portions separated from one another by Amlaka Sild ; 
these divisions are called Bhiimis or planes ; in the sketch 
referred to, 1 have shourn five bkiimis ; a temple having some 
pretension to importance usually contains ten such bhUmis 
(vide plate—XVII) * the heights of these d [Visions are not 
equal ; their relative proportions are given below. 
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First Bkiimi = ^ the width or lengtli of kanakapdg'a 
Second ,, ™ ^ of the first 6 AilmL 

Third „ = of the second A/tUmi, 

Fourth „ = of the third AkUmi 

&c, &c, &c. 

Thus we see that the heights of the BhUmis form a geo¬ 
metrical series^ having ^ as the common multiple. 

In the AnaHkapa^a above the bdda are (usually) seen 
representations of rekhatUtul with intervening projections of 
katti. and Aasania, the rekkndew/s diminishing in size as the 
or the topping course is reached (vide plate II.) : 
exceptions are. however, noticed in the temples of Muktc.rvara, 
Parafuranie.rvarn, Valtol. There are deep vertical recesses 
noticeable between the pd^as ; but in some cases, a.s in the 
temple of Moktervara, the recess between the konakapdga 
and amrthapdga is carved with panels at regular intervals 
containing female figures. 

The rd&dpdga above Adda consists of plain Hbrizontal 
projections, the face of which is usually carved ; just above 
the Adda, the figure of Hon projects, and over this is noticed 
an ornamental device consisting of concentric circles, the outer¬ 
most member of which has the curve divided and the ends 
turned up into spirals ; these circles are often flattened, and are 
hence more or Jess elliptical, and they are in many cases found 
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to be ecceninc. These circles are flaiiked, by reclining human 
figures, and resemble, when taken together, a representation 
of the armorial insignia. The whole ornamental device is 
technically called Bho or ift, and is classified as per the 
details in the innermost circle j as an illustration, if It contains 
the figure of lotus, it is called Padina Bho (119 )i|), if that of 
Nnr^yana, it Is called Nnr^yatia Bho, as on the eastern face of 
the Vaital dewl, etc. The height of the Bho is nearly equal to 
the jattghd, or the first element of the idtia ; over the Bho, is 
noticed the figure of lion resting on an elephant on a slab of 
stone and projecting from the rdAd^dga : higher up on the 
rdkApdga on the side facing the Jagamohana is seen a huge lion 
projecting from the rtkha, and floating, as it were, in the 
mid-air j it is situated at half the height of the rtkka from the 
bdda to the katasa or finial. 

in some Cases, the rdhdpdg^i. is formed by representations 
of rekha tUials receding back from one another, and at different 
heights ; the Rnjarnni tenqjle is a nice illustration of this (vide 
plate XIV)} in these cases the devil is calied a rekha pancka- 
mundt devil, or a rekha dewl liaving five pinnacles, vir., one 
central and four on the sides, 

rhe height of a rekha dewl is generally 2^ the length of 
MetghL the bdda measured between the fdhdpdgzs or 

central pilasters, I n very few cases, however, the height be- 
'7 
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comes three times the leogth. I have carefully measured the 
heights of sevetui temples promiscuously, and have deduced 
therefrom the following proportions. The measurements are 
given below in round numbers. 



Length. 

H eight. 

Proportion. 

htukte.fvara temple 

15' 

34' 

2'3 

Rnjarani temple 

r/ 

46^ 

2-7 

Temple of jagann^th at 

So' 

209'* 

2‘6 

PurL 




Atlanta V<jsQdeva temple 

2 2’' 

60' 

27 


In the case of the temple of Siddhejvara the proportion 
rises to 3 ; and strangely, in the case of the great Lingarirja, at 
Bhubaneivara, the proportion becomes less than 2. 

Generally speaking, it may be asserted that in the case of 
Orissan temples, the height of the Vimana bears a ratio of 2'5 
to the length of the base; this ratio has been recommended in 
the Agni Puriinam ; there the ratio has been made to range 
between 2 and j.f 

It may be mentioned here that the classification of the 

temples into five classes as quoted by Ram Raz from Krtjyapa 

in bis treatise on the "Architecture of the Hindus" does not 
• Tills is recorded with rtfcrcoce lo itic ground level of the Utlam P4Jrjvn 

Malh on the CQurt>’ard of which the theodonie was set up* This is at a low'er Icvd 
than the quadningle of the temple, which agiiin starts from a plinth t henci? the 
pniportiem m coluinn 4 comes down to 
t Agni Furdimn, 2^5 th Chaptert 
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hold good in this part of India * that classification is, I believe, 
applicable In the Deccan.* 

The rules of the Agni Pur^nam were followed in Orissa 
as far as practicable in those dajrs. In the Brihat Samhitn, the 
ratio has been fixed at 2. This ratio is not found to obtain 
in practice in Orissa in the Mediaeval times, 

I have already re marked that the Sdda of a tekha, dewl is 
either a cube or a rectangular parallelepiped. The temple of 
Stddhervara may be cited as an example of the hrst case ; for 
the length, breiidth, and height of the bdda arc t 6 feet each, 
and hence it is a veritable cube. On working out the ratio 
borne by the height to the length of the b&da in many cases, 

[ have seen that it ranges between *65 to '7?, I give below 
the following figures in a tabular form. 

Length of Height of Ratio. 



6dda. 

bit da. 


Ananta Vdsudeva 

2 a'-1 * 

ib'-i" 

72 

Pararu ram ci vara 

19^-9' 


72 

Mtiktejrvara 

15' 

vd-g” 

71 

Vaittfl 

2<d 

13 "-! r 

70 

Vimana of Lingaraja 

66* 

43'‘5K' 

■66 


* ll iTtay be nuentioned her^ inddeolaUy that on rererfing id Lhe book by Ram 
K;u« U appears That the proponlons qDDted by Dr. Mitra m ihc foot-pnie of page 57- 
V0I. t. are rnpinectr Dr. Kajendra Lah 1 believe, look tbcue pro* 
portlans from Gerieial CTinniogb^Mrip and not tfa-e le^t tliel/. 
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It may be stated here that by the term '‘height of the bddd' 
the external height is meant; the internal height of a. bdda is 
less than the external one, for interna] corbelling or brackctting 
commences at a less height inside than outside. 

The height of a rtkha dcwl exclusive of the kafasa or 
finial is usually three times the height of the Mda. 


Names, 

Height cdbdda. 

Height oi the 
Rekha dewl 
exclusive 
of Katasa. 

1 

Ratio, 

Miiktervara temple 

1 

io'-9" 

31^ 

3 (fipp ) 

Siddhervara temple 

16 " 

47' 


Lingartfja at 
Bnubaneivara. 

43-5" 

I zf -1 1 

3 ir 


Regarding the height of the Lingardya without the kaiasa 
it may be stated that the theodolite was set up in the compound 
of the local school to the south of the temple ; the height of the 
temple may, for all practical purposes, be taken as three times 
the height of the bdda, for there is a discrepancy of 2 or 3 ft, only 
in respect of the calculated height according to the Brihat 
Samhita. From my professional experience of buildings in 
Calcutta, 1 have carefully noticed that in 95 per cent, of cases 
tlie deviation in height from the sanctioned plans is about 1 ft 
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in an average two-storeyed building of 24 ft. in height ; 
according to this rate the modern architects in constructing a 
building as high as the temple at Bhubanervara would have 
a tendency to exceed the theoretical height by about 
difticulty will be aggravated in a building vv'hlch is curvilinear 
in section, has constructive peculiarities, and in which stone is 
used as the building material ; hence it may be reasonably stated 
that in the case of the temple of Lingar^ja, the modem archt* 
tects would exceed the height by 10 to 11 ft. , and this will 
happen In an age when harsh Municipal laws act in all their 
rigour to enforce conformity to sanctioned plans. 

The rule laid down in Brihat Samhiua is that the height of 
a temple should be three times the perpendicular height of the 
rectangular portion*; and the above figures in the tabular 
form w ill prove that the rule of Brihat Samhit^i has been 
strictly followed. 

There is another style prevalent in the Puri district which 
Va5t„lD=v,t is distinctly exotic in origin; a temple of this 
style is called a Vaitfll Dew! (Vide plates XVIIf, XIX;. This 
style was imported from the south, and it is rather difficult to 
detect the exact type of which it forms the counterpart. On a 
careful examination of this style, 1 have come to the conclusion 
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that it bears a ckjse affinity to the ra/Aa^ of Mahavelliporc, the 
earliest date of which can be assigned to the fourth cent¬ 
ury A. D. The crowning member, at least, of tlie Vaii^il 
bears a resemblance to the latter in a remarkable degree. 
On referring to plate XVHI. it will be seen that the top of 
the temple is a semi-cylinder showing a semi-dlipse in end 
elevation; this is surmounted by three crowning elements 
consisting of AmiaAa, Karpuri^ Kalasu-, &c. as in the case of 
an ordinary jPtrMa Delict. The plates XVIll & XIX cleariy 
indicate that there is a break in the continuity of the 
portion of the tower efifecied by means of a recess which 
resembles the neck of human physiognomy, and hence the 
senii-cyiindrical crowding member has been styled mastaka or 
head of the structure \ it is solid in construction. The portion 
below the recess referred to docs not resemble exactly the 
rekka ending In gkM ckakdd already explained. The rt'Ma 
of plate X IX is nearly similar to the ntaslaka in general appear¬ 
ance, The ?nastaka (Plate XIX) is technically called yaitd, 
and hence the name of the The term V<tUd is probably 

a contraction of the Sanskrit word Vahitra which means a 
sea-going vessel or a ship. The external appearance of the 
tnastitka is similar to the hull of a ship reversed, and with the 
ends removed by planes at right angles to the fongitudinal 
axis. The three crowming members resemble the masts of a 
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ship, rhe ratkiS of Mahavellipi>re from which this style 
has been derived are also provided with similar finlals crown¬ 
ing the main structure. 

The mastaUa might probably have been derived from the 
fruit Valid, a sort of pumpkin gourd, or more properly Vaiid-^ 
kakkiru, much relished by the people of Orissa as is evidenced 
by the adage quoted below * Whatever be the derivation of 
the term there is not the least doubt that this style is indicative 
of a decided Dravidtan origin manifested in the general outline 
and sculpture of the structure, described in Chapter VI11. 
In this style the pdgas or pilasters are not prominent, and the 
temple described in chapter VIII is, therefore, or 

Chaurasa or square or rectangular in ground plan. 

There is, however, still another class of Orissan style which 
is rather a non-descript. I have e^cplained its 
details in chapter VIII ; It is called GanrUhdrVk, 
the name being evidently derived from Gauri, a goddess 
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enshrined in a temple of this style ; the plate XI, however, shows 
the present temple of Gauri Devi after the restoration of the 
roof which was in a dilapidated condition. 

The selection of site is a very important item in the cons- 
SclecUonofjiic. truction of temples ; the soil is very carefully 
examined before the site is approved of. In the .Agni-Purtfiiam, 

ifsn tjafPl 
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240th. chapter, I have come across a few rules to be observed 
in the selection of a site. The soil, according to tLs quality is 
assigned to the Brahmins, Kshairiyas, Vaisyas, and 5 ijdras res¬ 
pectively ; and this classification Is based on tlic colour of the soil, 
and the scent emitted by it: from the description given, I Judge 
the soil assigned to the Brtihrnhis to be loamy in character, 
those to the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas to be ferruginous, that of 
the former being evidently more rocky; the soil assigned 
to the 5’udras is the worst of all, being black cotton soil, 
perhaps oozy, and "emitting the stpell of wine", In the Agni- 
Purunam, the soil filled up with bones, ashes has been forbidden 
to be selected as a suitable site for a building. The reason 
is not far to seek ; for a soil made up of these things never 
attains the solidity or homogeneity necessary for the base of a 
structure ; I have seen the tanks filled up by ashes or some 
such things when dug up after 30 years of their filling in 
present the same original condition of the contents without 
any consolidation or homogeneity 'being effected. The Agni- 
Puriinam has prescribed many religious ceremonies to be per¬ 
formed at the time of selecting a site with which we arc not 
concerned. 

HI 

Ram Raz has quoted a rule from the Ko^yapa which is 
very ingenious in ascertaining the suitability of the ground 
to be used as a site, I quote the rule below. “Having dug 
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a pit a Aasfa (cubic) in depth, in the middle of the gfound 
return the earth into it, and according to the space which the 
latter may now take up with reference to that which it occu¬ 
pied before the digging of the pit, whether more, less, or the 
same, the ground should be considered as good, bad, or in¬ 
different : the good and indifferent sorts are acceptable, hut 
the bad should by all means be avoided/ * 

r have come across an exactly similar passage in the 

Matsya Purnnani. 

The rule quoted above does not require any elucidation ; it 
has been observed by all that the earth taken out of a solid 
and homogeneous plot of land has greater cubical cojntents than 
the pit or hole from which it is dug put; the prohibition by 
the Agoi Pur^nani of the soil filled up with ashes, &c. is 
noticed in this text in a nut-shell. 

The next point in the Architecture of the Orissan temples 
is the deierniillation of the cardinal points of the 
Directton. compass. The temples of Orissa usually face the 

east, So that the observer looking at the image will have his face 
turned towards the west. There are some temples, however, 
which form exceptions to the general rule, i?. Muktejvara, 
Parasuramejvara. etc. The builders of the temple are found to 
punctiliously observe the rule regarding direction, I have seen 

• RnOi It'iH, The Arrhiltcliire oftht ijindiu, p. t?, 
iS 
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that this practice is often followed now ; while at Konarka, I 
made a careful survey of the temple with the prismatic compass 
and theodolite, and found that the deviation from the true north 
was so very slight that it might be neglected. A greater error 
is nowadays committed by a practical surveyor having accurate 
mathematical instruments to work with. I give below the data 
collected by me. 

The magnetic bearing of the eastern doorway of the Jaga- 
mohana determined several times lies between 359'-45'and 
I "-15^; it may fairly accurately be taken as 360 or o . The 
magnetic bearing of the southern doorway running from east 
to west, determined several times lies between 269 -45' 

270'' 15'; hence it may fairly be taken to be 270'. 

On referring to the Surveyor General, India, I am informed 
that the magnetic north at present is i’-16'east of the true north 
at the town of Puri; but as the village of Konarka is about 20 
miles distant from the town of Puri as the crow flies^ the 
magnetic direction may be taken as the same at both the places ; 
hence the deviation from the true north of the north line deter¬ 
mined by the Orissan architects amounts only to 1 -16' which 
may be considered negligible in those days ; this receives addi- 
tiona! weight from the consideration that the magnetic deflec¬ 
tion oi pt€s&Ht is ] -16'* and nothing is recorded as to what was 
the case so many centuries ago; it might have been less. 
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From the above it is apparent that the directions used to 
be ascertained carefully before laying' out the foundation. By 
reference to the ceremony of Dikpati Yirga fneniioned in 
Chapter VI, it will be seen than an accurate determination of 
the points of the compass was an important part of the duties 
of an architect. 

The directions used to be determined, and are so done at 
present in many parts of India, by the method of Gnomon or 
Safihi. This method, though not very accurate in ascertain- 
ing the true direction^ is enough for all practical purposeSp and 
hence a method exactly similar to this one has been invented 
in modern treatises on surveyingt i Roorkee Treatise on 
Surveying. 1 ^uote below this rough method as descrit^d in 
the Siirya Siddh^nta.* f may mention incidentally that the 
accurate method of ascertaining the directions was well'known 
to the Indian astronomers. The principle of the gnomon or 
SanJhi IS as foliows+ The gnomon of a definite height is to be 
erected on a plot of land, the level of which is to be tested 
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by water ; describe a circle of a definite diameter with the foot 
of this gnomon as centre. On the circumference of this circle 
the gnomon casts Its shadow which moves along as the Sun 
moves in its diurnal course. Mark on the circumference 
the shadow cast by the gnomon just a definite period after 




and before sunrise and sunset: the extremities of the line 
joining the above two marks will roughly indicate the east and 
west, the former being represented by the shadow of the 
gnomon in the afternoon. Describe two more circles with these 
two points as centres, and the length of the line joining them 
as diameter. The straight line joining the points of intersec¬ 
tion of these two circles points towards the north and south. 
The soil of Orissa has a hard substratum of (aterite a few 
feet below the surface; unlike other buildings trenches for 
Foandiitiaafoundation were not dug, but the whole surface 
proposed to be covered used to be excavated till the hard 
substratum was reached ; the whole surface was then built up 
with stone, and from the plinth level the walls were to be raised. 

The temples of any importance are generally provided with 
a plinth ; but there are many important temples which have no 
■J Plinth or plinth at all: as a typical case the temple of 

(?qpr):— Lingarnja at Bhubanejvara may be cited as an 

example ; it can therefore be expected that the small temples 
scattered here and there at Bhu ban ejvara should show no plinth, 
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and should therefore start at once from the pavement or tah- 
pattana^ 

The plinth in the case of some temples is very high (Vide " 
Plates XV. A. XXII, XXV); the plinth in many cases consists 
of two tiers ; and in only one instance I have noticed it to consist 
of 5 tiers as in the Bhogamandapa of the temple at Konarka. 

In the case of a plinth consisting of two elements, the t/" 
upper one is called the P'nstho^ and the lower, the : 

Prisika; the former recedes back from the latter by several 
inches. In a. temple dedicated to Vishnu, the KhUr Pristha isj 
carved with the petals of lotus, and in a Saiva temple, no such i 
carving is noticeable; a temple dedicated to 5 iva does notj 
usually consist of the two elements noticed above. It may be; 
mentioned here that this KhUr Prisiha is higher than the 
Talaprisiha \ the following figures will convey some idea as 
to their dimensions. 

(i) Ananta Vasudeva temple:— 

Bhogamandapa 

(fl) Tala Pristha.2'—3^^" 

(^) Khiir Pristha. 

Jagamohana:— 

{a} Tala Pristha... i—1" 

(^) Khiir Pristha 


3^—n 
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(2) Rnjarijni lemple:— 

(ff) Tala Pristha. i' —n* 

(A) Khiir Pristha.2'—7" 

(3) Bhogamandapa at Konarka:— 

(ii) Tala Pristha...*.,2'—i" 

(^) Khiir Pristha.*.. ..9—7" 

- (f) Upper Khiir Pristha...4'—5'' 

The Khiir Pristha of RajarOTi temple is very beautiful by 
reason of the mouldings shown on the face. (Vide Plate XV), 
It consists otPdda, Kenit Hasania, and the intervening 
narrow' recesses are carved w'ith *jdi{ or lattice w'ork. The 
Tala Pristha usually presents a plain face. 

The Indo-Aryan style is eminently astylar \ its very 
form does not admit of the introduction of pillars or columns 
Pedestal Or h)r external decoration. In .S'ukra Niti, too, 

I have come across the passage* quoted in the 

(ewra) - — 

foot-note, prohibiting the use of columns in a 
building or a temple surmounted by a spire ; columns are, how¬ 
ever, used inside the structure in some cases, not of course, in 
a Vimana or sanctum ; they are used mainly as props for the 
ceiling, and not for any ornamental purpose, and from these 

• urerf vf? flP'u5| 1 
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columns foiled arches spring to carry the roofing. I may men¬ 
tion here that the arches referred to are formed by horizontal 
corbel I mg« 

(n Orissa we do not find the principle of column much 
developed ; and even those met with in very important temples 
are without any ornamental pedestal as we come 
Column. across in the southern part of India. The columns 

here rest on plain rectangular pedestals; I may^ as a typical 
illustration, cite the case of the Bhogamandapa at Konorka ; 
such an elaborately carved structure standing on three tiers of 
plinth receding from one another is provided with four columns 
inside, standing on pedestals 2'^io'' high presenting a bare 
appearance and having not a single carving, ora moulding 
including a fillet or a bead to decorate their surfaces. The 
bases of the columns in the Bhogmanadapa of the great Lingaruja 
temple are most disgusting ; these have been rendered all the 
more so by the way in which the plaster coal has been applied. 
The artistic taste of even a connoisseur of art receives a rude 
shock at the bareness of the pedestals. Not to speak of carvings 
or mouldings, we do not even notice the necessary offset given 
to the column at the top of the pedestal in order to present an 
appearance of stability. 

There is another defect in the construction of columns in 
Orissa. The column as a structural whole has definite compo- 
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nent parts, e.jEf., the pedestal, base, shaft and entablature ; the 
columns here have no shaft or entablature clearly defined ; from 
the pedestal rises the column showing the characteristic mould¬ 
ings of the outer wall of the bdda ; then the purely rectangular 
portion continues till the springing line is reached; exception 
is, however, furnished by the ArUtm Siatftbka standing in 
front of the eastern gateway of the temple of Jagannatb at 
Puri (vide Plate XX) ; in that case, I may say, exception 
proves the rule. 

A later development in the principle of columns is, how¬ 
ever, noticed in the pillars of the cook-room to the southeast 
of the Jagamohana at Konarka; the structure does not exist, 
nor is there any trace of it except a few columns scattered here 
and there; in this case we notice a definite column base, a 
shaft, and an entablature; the columns are octagonal and 
tapering from below upwards ; stop-chamfering is noticeable 
in the base of the column to make the shaft more sharply 
defined ; the entablature has a distinct abacus. 

The walls of the temples are made wholly of stones ; they 
are not hollow. Great care has been taken In building the 

CoastractiOD faces of the wall, and the interior filling in 

ofmiiE.— of walls with rubble stones does not appear to 

have been neglected by the Uriya architects. I have studied 
this with advantage in the walls of the sanctum at Kon^rka. 
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The interior of the waif is solidly packed with hon^ontal blocks 
of stone laid iti courses; I have noticed the introduction of 
wedge-shaped blocks of stone in the interior; this is calculated 
to ensure the solidity and stability of the interior to a great 
extent; these blocks of stone have been evenly laid and connect-i 
ed together with iron cramps. The Uriya architects were per¬ 
fectly aware that a careless filling in of the interior would effect 
an unequal settlement of the wail, and would accordingly hasten, 
its collapse. This care on their part made them dispense with 
the use of thorough bond stones at regular intervals. The walls 
present ashlar faces consisting of carefully dressed blocks of 
stone. The treatises on Hindu Architecture, and the Puninas 
lay particular stress on the use of well-dressed cubical or rect¬ 
angular blocks of stone. I have already quoted a passage 
page Tos) from the Matsya Purdmam directing the use of 
such stones. 

A conscious attempt is noticed at breaking the vertical ’ 
joints, or in other words, preventing a vertical Joint between 
any two blocks of stone in one course from 
being in a continuous line with that bcuvccn 
any other two in a course above or below the one already 
mentioned. Their attempt, however, is not successful, and the 
breaking of joints is not what is expected ; in some cases the 
joints have not been broken at all, and in some, the lap 
‘9 
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between two contiguous vertical joints is so small that they 
form for all practical purposes a continuous vertical joint; in 
many cases I have noticed the masons to be very careful in 
maintaining bonds, and in many others, to be very careless; 
for instance. 1 have noticed the blocks of stone of the Konak* 
paga in many cases, to be inserted skilfully into spaces for the 
Anartha-pnga. while in others 1 have observed very fearful 
gaping, and continuous vertical openings between the Konaka 
and Anartha pagas. It may be mentioned here that this 
disregard or rather want of thorough regard for the bond as 
an effective means of ensuring the stability of a structure has 
brought about the collapse of many temples; this is due to 
water gaining access through the interstices, and reaching the 
the iron cramps which are oxidised by the combined action of 
water and air. swell in volume, and thereby cause a great strain, 
too great for the stone blocks to resist; and they have a 
tendency to splinter off accordingly. Stone dowels, if used 
instead of cramps, would have rendered the structures 
more lasting; and the engineers of the P, \V, D. have acted 
very wisely in using stone dowels for connecting the 
blocks of stone together in the works of restoration and 

repair. 

We can not blame the Orissan architects for the use of iron 
cramps; for their use is noticeable from very ancient times 
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The Persians also used to have recourse to this device in con¬ 
necting together huge blocks of stone.* 

I have already remarked that the blocks of stone are 
noticed to have been laid horizontally; I have In many cases 
tested the perpendicularity of the walls with 
a plumb bob ; the walls are true to the plumb: 
line \ to this fact coupled with that of perfect horizontality 
of courses is mainly due the stability of the edifice. 

The thickness of walls is guided by the proportion and 
Thickness ef height of the edifice to be raised, f have tried 
^ definite formula for the thickness of 
walls I am glad to be able to say that my efforts have been 
partially crowned with success in case of a /Wa Dew/, ] have 
been able to determine an equation which wilt yield fairly 
accurate results. It is as follows ;— 

The thickness of the wall of a PidaDewt^ yix. A, where jr- 
distance between the Rfihrtpijgas: A varies from ^ to *7 or f to f. 

Let me verify the accuracy of the equation by citing the 
folio wi ng- cases. 

Mukte.rvara temple:— 

Length of the Jagamohana between the Rfihjfpdgas = 26/ 
Theoretical thickness according to the above equatiott 
should be ^ 26 X ^ = JJ = 5'-2|* 

It is curious to note that discrepancy is nil in this case. 

• Perrat And Chipiec, HUwry of Art in Penia. 
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Anaat«V«9udwa (fl) The length of the Jagaitiohana between 
teapie RflhffpiJgas ^ 33', 

Theoretical thickness = (®^y) 

Actual maximum thickoess = ^~^ = 7' 

Discrepancy is nii. 

(i) The length of the Nntniandir = 24' 

Theoretical thickness = ^ >c 24 x ^ = V “ 3 ^ “ S^h" 

Actual maximum thickness ^ ~ 

Discre[Tancy ■* i inch which may be neglected. 

(^) The length of the Nfftmandir = 29' 

Theoretical thickness^jlrX 29x.yV-*^f|=5'— r]^" 

Actual maximun thickness = —= 5 '^ ^ H’ 

3 3 

Discrepancy ts nil. 

The doorways of the temple have square perpendicular 
sides ; the jambs are not splayed or chamfered so as to make 
the entrance look wider. On referring to plate IV. illustra* 
ting the plan of a Pancharatha Dew! it will 
be clear that the Jambs are too thick to render 
splaying effective in any way ; tiesides, the width of the doorway 
of important temples is usually so great as to dispense with 
splaying as an effective means of facilitating ingress and egress 1 
for the friction caused by the rush of pilgrims for so many 
centuries has not been so much as to make the arrises lose 
their straighi outline. 


Doorf. window^ 
and Didias, 
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Onlj' one doorway leads from ihe Jagamohana to the a^wi 
which is not provided with any sjde-doorway, Side-doors are 
noticeable in the Jagamohana, Naimandira, and Uhogamandirau 
1 may state here incidentally that the arrangements for the Intro¬ 
duction of light and atr in an Orissan temple, nay In one of the 
Indo-Aryan style are most unsatisfactory. The reason of it has 
been clearly stated in the nei^t chapter. 

The Dewl is not provided with any window or any other 
opening either for light, air or outlook. The Jagamoliajia, 
however, is often provided with side-windows consisting of 
balusters (vide plate XIV), as in the Lingaraya, Rjjariini, 
Siddhejvara temples, or windows containing perforations, 
rectangular, or diamonded as in Mtiktejvara, Parafiiramcjvara 
temples. Vide plate IX. 

There is, however, noticed an exotic style of window opening 
or more properly inlet windows technically called clerestory 
windows, as in the Jagamohana of Parastiramejvara, Vajtal 
(vide plates XII, XVI 11 ), The clerestory may be likened to a 
sky-light, and is formed by a smali upper storey perforated with 
small windows, and surmounting the main lower storey. The 
upper storey is formed by a sloping roof supported on wedge- 
shaped uprights the intervals between which form the clerestory 
windows. 

Non-provision of window openings is a characteristic defect 
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of the Orissan, nay of the I ndo-Aryan Style of Architecture. 

Nicies. Niches occupy the posiuoo of the windows. 
These serving no purpose for the provision of light and air are 
simply meant to decorate the outer faces of the temple. These 
niches contain images of gods or goddesses described at great 
length in the sixth chapter. They are surmounted by a canopy 
or tiers of canopies (vide plates VII, Xlll) receding back from 
each other, and nicely decorated with carvings. These canopies 
crown the niche proper or the recess (vide plates VII, X) or the 
entire width made up of the recess and the two pilasters Hank¬ 
ing it (vide plate XlM) as in the cases of Mukicfvara and 
Brahmervara. In cases where the canopies surmount the recess 
only they are usually topped by a sort of dripstone moulding 

(vide plate VII) resembling Pdda. 

This arrangement of protecting the niches by ciinopies is 
at once simple, and elegant. The Gothic gable with side 
pinnacles, as is noticed in the Cathedral of Florence*, or the 
Renaissance front or upholstery replacing the former as in the 
porch of the church of St, AppoUinare, would be but poor 
substitutes for this simple contrivance. 

It is a matter of great wonder as to how could so very 
HoMtisa 01 heavy stones and iron beams be raised to such a 

■taM block*. , . , , , , . 1 , 

mill iron beam*, great height before the invention of steam engme, 

* Ruskio, The Stones of Venice, vot I., p. (edited by L Marclt Vhlllipe-l 
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wtreropc, (ferric k or pulley block. Our i magi nation is raised to 
its highest pitch in trying to discover the contrivances that the 
Hindu architects had recourse to in raising, fitting and fixing 
these heavy beams and blocks of stone. The huge stone figure 
of the Mon meant for the Vimana at Kon/irka was raised to a 
height of about loo ft., and was brought from a quarry at a dis¬ 
tance of many miles from the actual site of work across forests, 
swamps and rivers with inadequate means of communication. 

It is still a problem for the modern engineers to ascertain 
the method used by the ancient school of architects ; they 
explain away the difficulty by assuming that the Orissan archi¬ 
tects resorted to the contrivance of the inclined plane made of 
sand, as a statical machine, and that the blocks had to be 
dragged along the line of the greatest slojie ; even if we admit 
the possibility of an inclined plane the question may still be 
asked as to how they could manipulate such huge blocks at all. 
There is another difficulty m the assumption of the inclined 
plane; as the structure increases In height the line of slope 
changes, and hence this contrivance of the inclined plane is to 
be adjusted at every step of progress by changing the base and 
height of the plane, and the difficulty is all the more aggravated 
if the plane be made up of heaps of sand, 

A moment's reflection would convince us how * absurd, 
most be the supposition that the structures were covered with 
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sand both inside and outside as they tneteased in height, and 
that the blocks of stone used to be dragged to the required 
height and position along inclined planes or ramps made of 
sand. The absence of sand in the JocaJity of Bhubanejvara 
would be a damaging proof against the accepted supposi¬ 
tion I although we cannot exactly determine the contrivances or 
methods used by them, it can safely be asserted chat some sort 
of staging used to be made certainly over which the blocks of 
stone used to be hoisted by means of winches j it is not unlikely 
the case that the Hindus were acquainted with the use of some 
sort ol pulley, however crude it might have been in design ; 1 
must admit here that 1 have gone through the 5 'ukra Niti, 
Btihat Samhitd, Agni Purnnam, and many other treatises on 
Arts and Architecture very carefully, but nowhere J have come 
across any technical term for a pulley, or a winch, or a descrip¬ 
tion thereof. 

The following fact which I noticed at Konrfrka, dearly 
J roD indicative of great engineering skill is worth men - 

tioning. I noticed several beams at Kon<trka not of uniform 
cross section, the dimensions of which are quoted below. 

Length taken along the centre ... 23^ 

Thickness at the end 

„ ,, „ centre ... 

The above dimensions arc of a lintel over the southern 
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doorway of the jagainohAJiA; from them it is atonce apparent 
that the longitiiidJna] section of the lintel presents the form of a 
parabola. It is a fundamental rule of Applied Mechanics that 
if a beam be supported at both ends, and uniformly loaded, the 
maximum bending raoinent occurs at the centre of the beam, 
and that the locus of bending moments is a parabola. Hence 
it follows, that for a beam of uniform strength the breadth is 
constant, and depth is varied to suit the varying stresses. This 
principle has exactly been followed in forging these huge iron 
beams. This reflects a great credit on the architects. 

By applying the usual Deflection formula, and taking the 
usual value of the Modulus of Elasticity of wrought iron, I 
have tested the stiffness of these beams; and 1 am very glad 
to be able to state that the beams are within the prescribed 
safe limits ; stiffness has been secured without any unnecessary 
waste of material. 

Very seldom have [ seen the beams or lintels to sag. One 
memorable example is, however, noticed in the lintels over the 
southern doorway of the Jagamohana of Lakslimi’s temple with* 
in the precincts of the temple of Jagannirth. This is not 
probably due to the insufficiency of the section chosen, for the 
lintel over the eastern doorway has not sagged at all, although 
it has nearly the same section ; the sagging is explained by the 
fact of the architects having inadvertently placed the lintels 
20 
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along the depth and not along the width, and also having chosen 
a less number than what would have been sufificient. 

The aim of Architecture should, mafniy speaking, be 
j A)fa of Arcfaite«- Stability and beauty. It should present a 

ious developm en t of t h ese t hree pri ncipies. 
The Onssan Architecture is pre-eminently a religious one, and 
as such, Its fitness will be dealt with later on ; we should always 
bear in mmd that the structures, in question, were not dwelling 
houses, but places of worship. By its constructive peculiarities, 
stabdity has been much more ensured in Orissan Architecture 
than in other forms \ but this has been effected at the sacrifice 

of economy which, according to Vitruvius, was one of the seven 
principJes of Greek Architecture. 

The style of Orissan temple budding rendered economy 
impossible \ this, i have already stated, derives 
«ii«d principle from the deeply ingrained sense 

of permanency. The trabeated style resorted to by the 
architects ensured stability of the temples, for no inclined thrust 
!s called into play here. It is too obvious to state that the 
manipulation or statical adjustment of an Inclined pressure is 
very difficult r and the occurrence of unknown agencies renders 
these inclined thrusts very complex, and hence the equilibrium 
of the edifice becomes a matter of theoretical speculation which 
does not invariably obtain In practice. Economy has no doubt 
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been sacHliced, but with the compensi^ting advantage of stabi¬ 
lity. The statical equilibrium in an Orissan temple is simply 
due to the combined action of the simple vertical action and 
reaction. 

The only break in the uniformity of statical design of 
compression is caused by the use of the architraves where cross 
strain is called into play. The principle of subjecting materials 
to cross strain introduces a weak element in the whole system ; 
for the sake of permanency, this weak element involves a waste 
of materials. It causes a certain amount of uncertainty in 
permanency so fondly sought to he ensured. The Orissan 
architects had accordingly to use iron lintels or beams as 
supports for the stone architraves. Most of the forces aifecting 
the equilibrium of the structure are those of compression. A 
cross strain calls into play the forces of tension and compress* 
ion ; hence I may say that the Orissan style of construction js^ 
a combined one of tension and compression. I call it a Tensio* 
compressite system. 

The durability of the temples is mainly due to the way In 
which the thrusts are exerted, and to the hugene^ and hori- 
„ zontality of the blocks used. The thrusts are 

not only perpendicular to the bearing surfaces, 
but also vertical. This is a great source of strength and 
durability. The use of vertically perpendicular thrusts, and 
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the elimination of inclined ones may be considered the chief 
causes to which their durability may be ascribed. The system 
of trabeation or corbelling entailed to some extent the use of 
massive blocks, This method of construction gave the wails a 
tendency to be thrust inwards, and introduced, by its very 
nature, a weak element. This tendency has been counteracted 
by the huge topping coursiss, the Beki, and ./^mlaka ; it Is too 
obvious to explain how the counteraction is effected. By the 
above remark, 1 do not mean chat the walls would instantly be 
thrust inwards as soon as the capping or topping course is 
removed. [ have noticed several instances in which the 
temples are still standing insUtt although the ./dmlaka has been 
removed. 

The durability of an Orissan temple is mainly due to the 
factors to which reference has been made f it is also due to the 
nature, both chemical and physical, of the component stone 
blocks of which it is made. The stones principally used are 
different varieties of sandstone mentioned in the seventh chapter. 
Stones brought from the locality of Khandgiri hills are coarse¬ 
grained, and easily liable to the disintegrating influence of the 
atmosphere, and as such they easily crumble into pieces. 

The durability of stone is also due to the nature of the 
cementing material of the grains of which it is composed. 

1 have noticed in the seventh chapter that the matrix of some 
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varieties of sandstone employed is calcium carbonate which 
renders them susceptible to the destroying influence of the 
atmosphere. Except fn the town of Purt» the atmosphere of 
the place does not fortunately contain any deleterious substance 
that might hasten the disintegration of the stones. The 
Rangd^ilmd variety of sandstone containing ferric oxide and 
fine grains of quartz or silica is very' durable, and the temples 
built of them do not show the least trace of disintegration 
anywhere. 

The'^ temples on the sea-side, and in tracts containing 
sand dunes as at Puri, Kon^ritka, are iess durable than those in 
the interior The drift sand being blown by high wind 
against the face of the temples gradually grinds it away ; and 
so we notice a marked difference in the relative durability of 
temples built of the same variety of sandstone in the interior 
and near sea>side respectively. There is another source affect¬ 
ing the durability of the structure to a considerabJe extent. 
The stone blocks are noticed to have been connected together 
by iron cramps doubled over ; when rain water gains access 
to them through the intersuces between the blocks, they 
invariably become oxidised, swell in volume, and cause an 
unusual strain; and thus the stone biocks are sometimes 
detached or displaced from their initial position, 1 have seen 
such displacement in many cases. 



SCUtPTURE. 
CHAPTER VI 


Very aptly has Fergusson remarked regarding the Linga* 
Raj tempie, Bhubanervara that “if it would take a sum—say a 
The SptrliiMj lakh of rupees or pounds — to erect such a building 

decoration. jj would take three lakhs to carve it as 

this one is carved.’** There is a great truth underlying the 
above statement, it is an unmistakable indication of their 
earnestness to make such an expensive outlay; for there was 
nothing which they prized so highly as religion. !t was the 
be-all and end-all of their lives. E very thing they did was 
ascribable to this instinct. Religion was the mainspring of 
their activities, ft was not an excrescence, but a vital part 
of the .system. Hence it is natural that their architecture which 
was an outcome of their deep-seated religious instinct should 
be pervaded by a sense of earnestness. In this respect they were 
even superior to the Greeks, not to speak of the Romans. 
The religion of the Romans was borrowed from the Greeks, 
and was a matter of form, and hence lacked in earnestness. 
The Greeks somewhat attempted at self-glorification ; the ideal 
of the Hindus was self-abnegation. 

♦ Fcisiukwi, Hulory of Indian and Eastern Arebiteclure (1876), ppt 411 . ji 
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Architecture of Orissa was as it were an offering 
presented to the deity. To the architects, the building for the 
deity to live in must be w'orthy of him ; hence from the pave¬ 
ment to the pinnacle, it is full of exquisite carvings feasting the 
eye and soul of the devotee from a distance. The little temple 
of Miiktejrvara, or Parvati is an apt illustration of the above 
remark. One is sure to feel a sense of rapturous delight at 
the sight of Milkier vara In front of the torana dr gateway. 
How exquisitely beautiful ! The architects must have poured 
forth the full exuberance of their hearts in designing the orna* 
ments. We notice everywhere a conscious attempt to reach 
a consummation of the decorative art. 

A building decorated with beautiful devices and designs 
shows the spirit of self-sacrihce pervading it ; all the lines of 
Spirit of self *he design unmistakably illustrate the noble selt 
MCf ifiee. \ building devoid of ornamentation looks ugly' 

for two reasons ; firstly. It does not appeal to the senses in¬ 
herent in man. secondly, It exercises a definite psychological 
effect ; tt is purely mental. The structure, referred to, bespeaks 
the selfishness of the designer, or rather the deadening eHect 
of the idealisattdn of utility. Everything in the world is seen 
and felt ; this is more so particularly with a building or struc¬ 
ture which presents an organic combination of different forms. 
Now, if the spirit of selfishness so manifest in an ordinary. 
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undecorated or unarch (tec tural building oflfeitds us so clearly, 
how much more would ft do tn the case of a temple or a shrine. 
Here vve are to sink our petty jealousies, and diflerences, settle 
our disputes, in fact we are to rise aboi'e every Uttie thing of 
the world, and to be with the gods ; and as such, want of 
decoration, the concrete expression of gross seliishjtess, be¬ 
comes very offensive to the eye, as well as to the soul. I 
should remark incidentally that as the very existence of society 
demands of every individual unit to perform his duties, so is it 
equally incumbent on every builder or designer to make his 
building architectural. I think it ts a part of our rights to ex¬ 
pect every building to fulfil all the necessary conditions of 
architecture ; it should not be allowed to offend the sense of 
sight as a return for our allowing it to intercept our air, light, 
view of the azure sky, and bounteous nature. 

The decorative idea has been manifesting itself since the 
dawn of history ; this sense actuated the primitive man in his 
humble sphere of life with the crude means of satisfying the 
wants to which he used to attach the same amount of impor¬ 
tance as we do to ours in this advanced age of civilization. 

It is natural that this idea of decoration should be applied 

to architecture which Is the concrete expression of a nation’s 

Architecture «ad gsnius, foibles and wants ; we need not even be 
Dewratioo. - u ■ 1 n- , 

astonished at the conmet between the decorative 
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idcu Ccirried to the extreme, and the constnicdve idea which 
Jays, as it were, the foundatton for the former. Architecture 
without decoration is not worth the name ; it is not construe* 
tion : the one must not be taJeen for the otlier. The latter is a 
part of the former. Architecture is the index to the nation's 
life and sentiment. It is complex in nature, and this com¬ 
plexity increases in accordance with the nation creating It. Tlie 
nation which has imbibed the spirit of beauty to a great extent, 
has its architecture commensurate with it. This spirit becomes 
reflected on the works of art that the nation produces. His¬ 
tory bears testimony to it. When the nation degenerates its 
architecture also deteriorates. 

Some are inclined to attach no value to decoration, and 
would condemn it as superfluous, serving no end. We need 
not wonder at it, for this is the spirit of rank utiJitarjanisnj; ; 
everything that fails short of this standard is rejected as 
useless. Utilitarianism has, I am sorry to remark, divested 
fife of half of its pleasures, and has rendered it dull and insipid. 
Now, huge mounds of brick or stone, wood or iron are con¬ 
sidered as good specimens of architecture. These, fortunately, 
do not at aJI come under this category. They may contain 
good illustrations of the Principle of Least Resistance as pro¬ 
pounded by Moseley, or of Gordon’s formula ; but do they 
appeal to eye, intellect, and the noble sentiments inherent in 
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mail ? Do they produce that harmony or repose which is 
caused by the proper adjustment or balancing of parts appeal¬ 
ing to the diderent senses ? 

The structures of the present age betray a sad want of the 
application of this fundamental canon of Architecture. As 


opposed to the decorative idea carried to the 
extreme in the past, a retrogressive reaction has 


in 

daiKl'ern Ardiitec- 
tare. 


already begun to set in ; since then the constructive idea has 
eclipsed the decorative one, and and we have come to the other 
end of the diameter. This is the true nemesis action. The 
present tendency of the age is to confine what remains of 
architecture within the narrow compass of set formulae. There 
is a marked tendency of having the style stereotyped, which is 
not uniform in all ages and clime, but varies under different 
conditions. We can not reasonably expect a uniformity of 
style in all countries : we can not even expect it in alt the 
different provinces of India. The pediment, metopes, triglyphs 
of the Grecian temple, would be very poor substitute.s in an 
Indian one, or, the kaiasa, karpurt, and itoda of an Orissan 
temple would spoil the beauty of a cathedral. It has been very 
wisely remarked by E, Viollet-Le-Duc that, "if the Parthenon 
is in its place at Athens, it is but an absurdity at Edinburgh, 
where the Sun prevails over the mists only for some days in the 
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ill a principle, a logicaJ methcKt,''* "It is barbarous to repro¬ 
duce the Greek temples in the streets of London or Paris."! 

The Orlssan decoration Is of three kinds, (a) Constructive, f 
(b) Kepresentative, and (c) purely Ornamental or Decorative. I 
^ oV»rr! pilasters containing statuettes in their niches j 

and ornamented with an infinite variety of 
scrolls mainly come under this head. The tiers of cornice 
noticed in the Jagamohana of the temple at Konarka are parti¬ 
cularly picturesque. By their constructive peculiaHttes, beauty 
has been ensured to a great extent. The protruding brackets 
of the caves, and temples have added much to the grace of 
the structures. The Representative class admits of two sub¬ 
heads, (a) Natural, and (b) Conventional. As an illustration i 
of the Natural type 1 may refer to the leaves of plants with 
their radiating veins represented in the centre of the main pilas¬ 
ters of almost all the temples (c f. RfljranJ, Kon^rrka), The 
full-blown lotuses with their stalks as noticed at Konarka have 
been most faithfully copied from nature. The life-like re- j 
presentations of monkeys as seen on the Muktemra temple 
(Vide plate IX), or the elephants as seen at Konarka, or on the 
temple of Ananta Vasiideva may be referred to as instances of 
their excellence in imitating nature. 

• E, Vio] lei-Xe-Du& Lee lures on Ajrchiteciure, Vol p, jfi, 
t pt a?, Jbid. 
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The towering Hons over crouchatit elephants placed 
in the recesses between the pilasters may be cited as the best 
example of the conventional class of the Representative type. 
The Orissan temples furnish good specimens of the purely 
V Decorative type of ornament; of this, they have an infinite 
Esthetic or variety of patterns both geometrical, and 

pureJ^ Decora- 

tiTCtTF«. asymmetrical. This type of ornaments con¬ 
sists of various scrolls, beads, tassels, or geometrical patterns. 
The scrolls on the surface of Mukte^vara (Plate-X) are specially 
noteworthy ; in them the transitions from the curves to the 
straight lines are very gradual, and not sharp so as to produce 
an irritating effect on the retina ; curves of double flexure are 
so designed as to make one merge into the other. 

The representative or symbolic ornament directly appeals 
to our intellect, whereas the purely decorative or sesthetic type, 
Tbe ^boiic to our feelings. The msthetic has no special 

jmd jEsthetic 

purpose to serve except appealing 10 our sense 

of the beautiful based on gradation, contrast, symmetry, dis¬ 
tribution or arrangement, radiation, continuity, colour and 
such other cognate ideas inherent in man ; I shall try in the 
following pages to explain and describe the above principles 
of the Orissan style of decoration. 

In Orissan Architecture, the superstructure of the sanctum 
is curvilinear ; this is more beautiful than a pyramidal one, as 
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is noticed in the temples of Upper India, or in 
Structures of the Dravtdian style. By the 


adoption of this plastic form the possibility of ornamentation 


has been more ensured than it would have been in Hat, in¬ 
clined surfaces. In a pyramidal tower the geometrical, or 
jSither the mechanical impression ehected by a straight contour 
is offensive from an msthetic point of view. This has been 


successfully avoided by the selection of a curvilinear form. 

By the introduction of pilasters or p&gas the beauty of the 


structure is enhanced remarkably ; but the plastic and curvi¬ 


linear form of the pilasters renders impossible 
the surmounting of them by pinnacles as in 


PJjABters bii4 
PiiuiBclVa t 


Gothic Structures. This is also due to the rather laige forward 
projection of the yfmlaka .Siln. As the tendency of the w'alls 
is to be thrust inwards, it is desirable for the sake of strength 
that the pilasters should project from the main walls rather 
within, than without. This is usually noticed in some French 
churches, as the cathedral at Amiens. In Orissan Architecture 
the pilasters have been intended more for beauty of desigt), and 
play of light and shade than for strength. 

Making allowance for the doorway ao Orissan temple is of ] 
the equifacial type ; it presents the same face in all directions, j 


EquifiiciBl tjpe 
Bod itB defects- 


The architect has not to experience much difli-1 
cuhy in designing structures of an cquifacia 1 
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type. The sUitica] adjustment of the forces called into play 
becomes far easier than in the trifacial or muftifacial structures 
This is more so in a trabeated style : it must be admitted here 
that the beauty caused by a rich variety of forces entailing 
a complicated design is sadly wanting in the Orissan style. This 
I is an inherent defect of the Indo-Aryan school or rather the 
' Indian school of Architecture. This defect has been aggra¬ 
vated by the astylar form. The architecture of Orissa is 
eminently astylar ; its very form renders columniation im¬ 
possible ; hence we do not come across that sublimity resulting 
from the perspective effect as is noticed in the temples of 
Ramesvxra, or Mndiir^r (c. f. Tirumalla N^yak s Choultrie, 
Madiira). 

^ The artistic effect produced by collonading or arcuation or 
a combination of both cannot be sought in an astylar form or 
Effect et ^ trabeated one. The effect is due to pers- 

AstrUr form. pective, and a play of light and shade caused 

by a multiplicity of plane or curved surfaces. This is an 
inherent defect of the fndo-Aryan school ; and the style 
became so stereotyped that no attempt is noticed to have been 
made at making a departure, however slight, from the 
established one. There is, however, noticed an attempt at 
making good the above defect by the provision of most ela¬ 
borate details ; this can be likened to an endeavour to improve 
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tKc compoiiciu [>art!i withaut attaching any importance to the 
beauty Dr propriety of the whole. To study these details one 
must be a connoisseur of art, but to study the whole no 
such qiialiilication is necessary. He must be provided with a 
heart ; this is all that is demanded of him ; he cannot but be 
affected by the sublimity of conception. He will pause and 

think, and if he has time and competence he will try to analyse 
the beauty of details. 

There are two distinct mental processes of appreciating 
the beauty of the two systems just described—Synthetic and 
Analytic. The mind will have to go through the analytic 
process (mainly) in recognising the artistic merits of the tndo- 
Aryan school, and a synthetic one in that of the collonaded, 
arcuated or arcaded type. 

It is curious to note that the synthetic effect of ensemble 
has been neglected as compared with that of the other method, 
Nefiert of seems to be against the genius of the 

EiiHmtit nation. For, the Hindus always aim at 

generalisation, and at discovering unity in variety. The syn-i 
thetic method is typical of this discovery of unity in diversity. | 
In this connection it must be admitted that the Greeks were 
far superior in this respect to those who inaugurated the Indo- 
Aryan school of Architecture. 

In Orissa the device of Fenestration was unknown fw in \ 
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all Indian temples ; I have stated the reason briefly This 
Fe«itr*tiou. method of Fenestration iit addition to the suffi¬ 
cient supply of light and air renders ornamental treatment 
possible in a remarkable degree ; the ancient builders of the 
rock-cut temples understood fully the value of it at such an 
early age. This is evidenced by nice carvings on the vertical 
and horiKOiital bands round doorways and in the tympana ; 
there is another pleasing effect brought about by the use of 
this device. It affords spots of darkness as contrasted with 
the lighted surface of the wall. It is too obvioas to mention 
that a bare surface, however lighted, is not.half so beautiful as 
that showing a play of light and darkness. 

The defect of the Orissan Architecture due to the absence 
of the device of Fenestration was made good by the in- 
j MicS.es. troduction of niches referred to already, con¬ 

taining the images of the Pflrj^-a Devat^s, Dikpaiis, Asta Sakhis 
etc. (Vide plates—V!I, X, XIH). These niches admit of 
nice decoration illustrating exquisite symmetry, fine propor¬ 
tion, aitd a grandeur of mitlines. 

* 

V The niches arc designed in the Siikkar or Barandi i>ort!on 
■ of the Bflda ; (vide plate X ) ; and all the ptlgas are 
provided with them. The niches in the Bdkd^dgas or central 
pilasters are the most important, aitd largest of all. The sides 
of niches are usually very exquisitely carved with floral devices 
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and scrolls, and are flanked by col mens usually ending in panels 
containing human Bgures, or dwarfs. The niches are capped by 
tiers of awning, or hood showing elegant carvings (Vide plate— 
X) ; these projecting pieces are surmounted hy an ornamentaf 
device containing a medallion enclosing the lotus, or the head of 
a human figure (Vide plate—X). I may refer my readers to the 
central niches of the Rnjar/rni temple by way of illustration. 

The images placed in the central niches are called Parsvaif 
^ j CsdtrAi Nieh «4 Devatas, or side deities fvidc plate—XI Hj. I 
have tried to come to a generalisation in respect of the Parsva 
Devatiis; but unfortunately the images have been removed from 
most of the niches. 

The Parrva Devatas are not the same in all the temples, 
but differ according to the deities enshrined therein ; thus they 
J pjrwa DevBtfls Same in the 5aiva, Vaishnava and, 

Saurya temples. In a temple dedicated toSIva, 
Kfiriic or war^god is placed in the niche on the back wall of 
the sanctum, Ganero and P/rrvati, in those on the right and ^ 
left walls, respectively, the jjo&ition of the observer l>eing at the 
rear of the sanctum. 

In a Vaishnava temple, (c.f.Puri temple ) K^/rtic, ! 
Ptfrvaty and Gancra are replaced by Xrismha, Vfimanaandt 
^ P^twra, Der.4t«a Kalkj respectively, these three being the three 
eis^r«at Mcts. incarnations of Vishnii. In a JSTekta or Saurya 
aa 
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temple, the arrange merits are dilferent. In the three niches of 

the temple at Konarka, the only^ Saurya temple worth the 
name, we find three figures of the Sun in different postures 
representing perhaps the Sim in different positions of its diur¬ 
nal course in the heavens. In a .S/rkta tcmptc the three 
, different forms of the goddess Saku arc noticed. I may cite 
the case of the Vaitdl Dcwl which is a veritable 5rtkta temple, 
it being dedicated to Kapd Mochani. another name of the 
goddess Sakti. in this temple, which. I have already noticed, 
is a departure from the usual type, the central niche on the 
back wall contains the dual image of Hara Gauri, the other 
two on the side walls containing the images of Diirgn and 
V^airavi, In this connection. 1 may mention that the positions 
of Ganera and Pnrvati have l>ecn reversed in the temples of 
Parasilrnmervara and Bhnskare^rvata. This is certainly due to 
the inadvertence of the P. W. D. in fuiing the images in their 
respective niches after the restoration of the temples * the 
engineers, in charge of the restoration work, might have been 
ignorant of the definite order in which the images should be 
placed in the niches, 

1 have already referred to the niches in the pilasters con* 
\ , taining statuettes : eight of such niches in the 

i S^afjSSts SMkat' or the lower BArdndl m the eight Anar- 
(Oftiie coDpass ^bapflgas contain the Images of Dikpnlas, or 
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the presiding deities of the di^erent points of the conijia^. 
Every Orissan temple of any importance is invariably provided 
with the niches containing images, ! quote below the foliow-J 

V 

ing passage* from the Agni-Piiritnain wherein tlie pardcuUr 
directions arc assigned to the respective DikfJuilas in the cere* 
mony of Dikpati-yoga to be jicrformed at the installation' 
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ceremony of an fmage enshrined in a temple. J have carefully 
observed that the positions of the Dikpnias described in the 
passage quoted have not been deviated from in the case of 
Orlssan temples; not only do their respective positions, or direc¬ 
tions coincide with those fixed in the text, but the characteris¬ 
tic symbols and accessories have also been followed. Starting 
from the northern face we come across Kiivera, or the god 
of wealth with the characteristic vehicle of seven Jars (n the 
north-eastern niche, and Pay ana, or the god of the winds with 
stag or deer as his vehicle in the north-western one, Varjina 
or the god of water with makara (capricornus) as his vehicle, 
is noticed in the north-western niche of the western face, and 
Nirita with a human figure as his symbol, in the south-western 
one. Y ama, or the god of t!ic nether regions w-iih buffalo as his 
vehicle is seen in the south-eastern niche of the southern face, 
and Agni sittiitg on a ram is placed in the south-eastern one, 
Indra, or the king of the gods with an elephant or Airnbala as 
his vehicle, is seen in the south-eastern niche of the eastern face, 
and Is/rnaor Mahadeva with the bull as his vehicle is noticed in 

Tr*T*rfflfiT IT i rr; i 

RiTTRI ITFR | 
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the north-eastern one. Out of the eight Dikpalas four preside 
over the cardinal points of the compass, and these four with the 
rest are arranged according to a regular system. The figures 
on the left of the observer looking at a face represent the 
presiding deity for that face. I did not notice the least deviation 
anywhere, and this coincides exactly with the Agni-Piiranani. 

in the Chdiikyan Architecture, too, I have noticed the ' 
introduction of the Dikpaih mounted on their respective 

wffiic£.ln- these vehicles do not tally with / 

jftn Dikpatis. tliose of the Indo-Aryaii style as noticed in. 

Orissa, which, I have remarked above, are true to the text oil 
the Agni-Piiranam, In the Chdiikyan Architecture again, > 
uniformity has not been maintained in respect of the vehicles ; 
a great difierence is noticed on studying the dikpatis represent-^ 
ed ill the panels of the fiat ceiling of the ArUardla mandapaoi 
Hariharejvara temple in Maisur territory, and those in the 
ceiling of the Kallervara temple at Bagali*. The vehicles 
assigned by Ziegenbaig to the regents of the points of the com¬ 
pass in Southern India are very dificrent from all those 
noticed above. I give below a tabular statement of all the 
difierenl varieties of vehicles. 


Ardrtolqpe*! Snrr^ ^ Sguthera tadM. \’o| XXI. (i jj. 
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l may meiHion here incidentally a iTecuIianty noticed by 
me in respect of the Dikjwilas ; the niches in the lower B«r«iidis 
of the Anarthaprtgas contain tlie DIkpaiis or Dlkfj/ilas with 
their characteristic vehicles : but the upper H^rirndis of some 
temples, Ananta V'asudeva, Sari Dewl, Sapta-matrika, etc. 
are also found to contain^ the consort of the Dik]>aiis, having 
exactly similar features and r eh ides. 

Besides the eight Dikpatis stated above, two subsidiary 
ones are noticed in the Agni Purnnam meant for the 
upper and lower regions ; they are Brahnnr and 
Ananta respectively. A serpent either of gold, or 
silver is placed in the foundation before laying the courses of 
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DikpAtis. 
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«tone. This procalure was strictly followed ia Orissa, and is still 
so done >>i the construction of temples, A block of stone 
carved with the lotus flower is placed on the topmost course 

of corbels ns a representative of Brahnw. or of the Sun above. 

This piece of stone Is called the Garbha^Miidrfl. The Stone 
. block aimve the Garbhn-M«dr« contains a hole t,s a receptnde; 
for grams, and is accordingly called Dhcn-Mudivt ; over this 
comes the B^tli-Miidr^i, and the topmost one is called the Ratna- i 
MUdr« : on this rests the Eehi. It is stated that the 
Ratna^Miidr/i is meant to contain the jewels, or treasures | 
belonging to the temple. It is surmised accordingly that the 
broken dilapidated condition of many a temple irdue to the ‘ 
attempts of the vandals in quest of the much .spoken of 

treasures, at removing the Bcki, or a portion thereof, which 
hastened their collapse. 

J have already referred to the Ashta-sakhis which are \ 
analogous in character to the Ashta Dikpatis m the outer f 

^ A>btoS»khi». Orissan temple. These saUis \ 

or maidens, eight in number, oectipy tlie niches 
!.i the portion of .he Anaelhnpngo, or .hey ore seen to 

project from the .ynmnnSi ,hen,«lrei in tImsc 

rmfto are female figures standing i„ artiaicand graceful poses ^ 

under the fhade of umbrageous trees, these forming the hack- 

ground of the figures. 
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[t is very rlifficult to trace clearly the genesis of the saMb 
or maidens mentioned above. They are not probably derived 
from the Vishnuvite idea of the Ashta-sakhis; they seem to me 
to represent the eight SaJ^is, or femaJe energies mentioned in the 
Agni-Puriinam. In tlte 262nd Chapterof theAgni-Piirrtnam. 
I have come across a reference to the Ashta-saktis, each of 
them again representing an octave, or a set of eight. Each of 
these different sets, or octaves confers when propitiated, a 
boon on the devotee; these are technically ealled Ashi^sktaka^ 
Representation of Ashta-saktishasalso been 
noticed in a piece of Buddhist sculpture discovered by General 
Cunnigham at S«rnoth sometime between iSjs and 1836,* 

The Nflga and Nogini, or snake-god and goddess play an 
important part in the temple Architecture of Orissa ; altliough 
primarily based on Brubminical mythology, these 
yKms* & NmswL evidently Buddhistic. This will be proved 
by reference to page 312, Lalita Vistara, edited by Dr. 
R^jendra Lai Mitra. 

The N(?ga and Nagini ornament are represented in 
pilasters in the recesses between the Konaka and Anarthapogas 
(vide plate *X); the Naga and Nogani pilastet^ are often 
noticed to flank the main doorway, or the balustraded windows 

* Dr Andersani CaLulogue and Hi^nd^book sif ittc Aithaeological Collection 
in the Indiim Museums Part PP^ 
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of the Jagamohana, as rn ilie case of the temple of Rajarijni 
(vide plate XJV). The pilasters, rather tlie shafts thereof, 
in which they are carved, are cylindrical outwardly, and show 
the figutx^s of Nffga with a hood of snakes, and a tail encircling 
the shaft, and with its end turned up. The N<tga column 
rests upon a rectangular portion showing representations of 
rampant lions supported on crouchant elephants, or without 
them. The snake surmounting the god. 'br goddess may be 
thfee*hooded, five-hooded (vide plate X> and even seven* 
hooded. 

I have come across a reference in the j 4 di Parva of the 
Mahabh^rata to the genesis of these ndgas; they are 
described as descended from Kasyapa, and one thousand 
in number. According to Hindu theogony, the N/tgas 
form One of the classes of demi^gods, being associated with 
the Vakshas, Rakshasas, &c. The principal Nugas, ac¬ 
cording to the Agni'PUr<inam, are eight in number, and the 
Hindus while worshipping Manas<r, the presiding deity of the 
Nagas, recite the following couplet referring to the eight prin¬ 
cipal iNagas, 

>n!^ *rniT: iHnf????!; i 

Though chiefly derived from the Hr<*hminical mythology, 
the idea of the Ndgas ivas much developed in the Buddhist 

23 
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period, aod we actordmglj' come across numerous references 
of this ill the Buddhist literature, and find abundant represen¬ 
tations ill the eNtant Buddhist remains at Bhnrhtlt. Ajantn, the 
cave temples of Orissa, &c. 

The Nagas, according to Buddhist theogony, are one of 
the eight classes of demi-gods itientioned in the Buddhist 
scriptures in the following order,—Devas, Niigas, Rjrkshasas, 
GandharvJis. Asiiras, Qariidas, K,mnaras, and Mahoragas, 
The Nogas are said to have the power of assuming human 
forms, and are spoken of as residing under the Trikiita rocks 
siipponlng moimt Merii* 

I have already referred to this in pp. 71-72 ; the Ntfgas of 
the old Buddhist school are very similar to those of the later 
Brahminical period ; this will also be evident on comparing 
the Nagas and Naginis of the Vidhiira-Panakaya Jataka in 
the scene of the ‘’worship of the Blessed One by Airapata, 
the serpent-king” sculptured at Bh^irhut ; the sculptures of the 
N<rgas of the G«indhora school bear a close afBnity to those 
of the Mediaeval Orissan group. In the very eitrly Buddhistic 
representations, the N^rgini is single-hooded : she eventually 
becomes many-hooded like her consort ; so the Nmgini, or 

* GriinwtidAl^ Buddhist Art in India^ p. 4j^ 
f Dr. Mi tni. BikldltA tinyat p- 44 
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N/igakanya is noiiced to be many-hooded at Buddha-Gayir *; 
accordiiTgly, the N^gini of the mediicva) Qrissart school is re¬ 
presented as many-hooded like the Nnga ; this is the case not 
only in Orissa but In all parts of India where they are met 
with. The Nafga and Nagiiii carved in strong relief in the 
slab discoveredf in the Gond country on the Narbada, and 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Hon'ble Mr. 
F* Shore id 1827 show unmistakable afhnit}' to those of the 
Orissan school. 

Another representative decoration of the coiiveitliunal / 
type is the Surdula. k, I may mention in passing, has three I 
S-irauin distinct varietres with diderent characteristics | 

and different situations. They are the following 1— (a) The Ultrt- f 
Gaja*viriija-Sinha, (^) the Ultn-Gaja-SJnha, (f) the Chhida- | 
u</«-Gaja-Sinha. The first variety is a rampant lion with \ 
pointed ears, leafy horns standing on a crouching elephant, and 
with its face turned back ; it is met with tii the recesses be¬ 
tween Konaka and Ananha P^gas, The second variety is a ! 
rampant lioji with an elephant’s head turned back holding a ' 
human figure, male, or female (a deman) In its trunk ; this > 
variety of Sardiila is noticed in the recess between the | 

■ Dr. Mitra, BaadhA-G»)vi, Plite XM, Ftf. It. 

* .Xiiderwn, Cataio({ue and Hind-buote of the .Vrch^losiml «lte<ctjciei ia the 

indiui Mufi«Unii Pjirt IJr pp. 
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|>ertodjc nod wti accoi'dingljr coniL’ ncross numerous references 
of this ill the Buddhist literature, aod find iibutidam represen- 
rations in the eitrarit liuddhist remains m Bhflrhtlt, Ajnntfl, the 
cave temples of Orissa, &c. 

The Nrtgas, according to Buddhist ilicogony, are one of 
the eight classes of demi-gods mentioned in the Buddhist 
scriptures in the following order,—Devas, Nagas, Rakshasas, 
Gandharvas, AsUras, Gariiifas, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas.* 
The Nagas are said to have the power of assuming human 
forms, and are spoken of as residing under the Trikuta rocks 
supporting mount Merti, 

I have alreadjf referred to this in pp. "t'?2 ; the Nagas of 
the old Buddhist school arc very similar to those of the later 
Br^rhminical period i this will also be evident on comparing 
the Nffgas and Nijginis ol the Vldhura-Panjjhaya Jrttaka in 
the scene of the "worship of the Blessed One by Air^pata, 
the serpent'king” sculptured at Bhnrbut ; the sculptures of the 
N<rgas of the Gdndhirra school bear a close affinity to those 
of the Mediseval Orissan group. In the very early Buddhistic 
representations, the Ndgini is single-hooded : she eventually 
becomes many-hooded like her consort ; so the Ntfgini, or 

• Grynweciel, BtiitldhiAt Art m p. 43, 

t l>r Miidv Byddltpi p, 44 
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Nagakany;* is noticed to b« many-hooded at Buddha-Gayrt *; 
accordingly, the Nsgini of the medlaval Orjssan school is re¬ 
presented IS fiiany.hooded like the Naga ; this >s the case not 
only in Orissa but in ali parts of India where they are met 
with. The Naga and NegJni carved in strong relief in the 
slab discoveredt in the Gond country on the Narbada, and 
presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Hon'ble Mr. 
F. Shore in J 827 show unmistakable affinity to those of the 
Orissan school. 

Another representative decoration of the conventional . 
type is the Sirrdiiia. It, 1 may mention in {)Rssingt has three' 
S.jfduli distinct varieties with different characteristics j 

;tnd different situations. They are the folio wing;—The Ultfl- r 
Gaja-virrfja-Sinha. (^) the Ulu-Gaja-Sinha, (r) the Chhidir- 
ui/ff-Gaja-Sinha. The first variety is a rampant lion with ^ 
pointed ears, leafy horns standing on a crouching elephant, and 1 
with Its face turned back ; it ts met with in the recesses be¬ 
tween Konaka and Anariha Pagas. The second variety ts a 
rampant lion with an elephant’s head turned back holding a ' 
human figure, male, or female (a deman) in its trunk : this i 
variety of S/frdiila is noticed in the recess between the j 

* Df. Mirra, Buddlii-Cayrt, Plate XXt, Tig. 11. 

f Anrferwrt, Catatouue and Haad.b«k pf ,he Arthmlogical n,, 

tudtan Mu«euni, Part IJ, pp, 
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Atiartha and Rahri piigas. The third variety Is a rampant lion 
standing on an elephant, and mounted by a male, or female 
figure holding the reins passing through the mouth of the lion 
from which a beaded tassel dangles. Tills variety is never 
met with on the surface of the Vimiina, or jagamohana, but 
In the recess of the portion separating the two. 

The carvings that decorate and Hne the front doorway 
are three in number, and are invariably the same with all the 
„ , „ , ordinary Orissan temples. They are called 

lining ^ j 

tbe fiaorwiir. Dali, Gelbei, and Bara-Jhflnji respectively in 
order of distance from the door-sill or Jamb (Plate V (A), fig. 
th 4. j)‘ Dali (Plate V (A), fig. 11 , 6) is a sort of 

scroll-work ; the intermediate one, i.e. the Gelbal (Plate V (A), 
fig. 11, 4) is a sort of arabesque worked in low relief consist¬ 
ing of fanciful human, or animal figures combined with floral 
forms. The third, or the farthest one is called Bara-Jhanji, 
(Plates V, fig, 5. and V (A) fig, 11 , 3). The Bara-Jh/znli is a 
sort of weed growing in tanks. In big temples the above carvings 
are five or six in number. (Vide plate V (A), fig. H). The 
doorway of the Jagamohana at Koiiarka may by cited as a typi¬ 
cal illustration of this. The deep recesses between the car¬ 
vings already referred to are also nicely carved, generally with 
Jflli, or lattice, or wicker work. 

The door carvings appear incased in frames ; these 
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frames with the carviiiigs go round the three sides of the door¬ 
way, the bottom sill being excepted* which, again, is intercep¬ 
ted b, a carved stepping stone ; in the top sili, the Mli and 
barajkdnji are repeated, where-w a cliange in the gdbii 
scenes is often introduced. In the top sill, the Horal portion of 
the arabesque b often omitted, as hi the case of hlhktej^vara 
temple, where the fanciful human scenes have been changed 
into ojie of rows of dying nymphs following close upon one 
another, 

[t may be noted here that the hat'aJMnJi mentioned above, 
is noticed in a door-sill exhumed from the remains at Buddha ' 
Barijiidjiji, a Guyo*; the Barajkdnji of the mediaeval Orissan 

Baddhist sculp- 

school is exactly similar to that of the Buddhist 
remains assigned by Dr. Mitra to a period between the first 
century B. C. and the first century A. D.f It is curious to 
note tliat the floral device resorted to by the Buddhists at such 
an early age has been Incorporated in the Hindu sculpture of 
medicEval Orissa, and its e.xact form and situation have been 
strictly followed ; amojig the broad and varied succession of 
door carvings, baraJhdHji occupies the position farthest from 
the door opening. 

From the centre of the top sill projects a block of stone 

* Vide Ptals XLVltf, Fij. 3, Buddha Gay* by Dr. RajKidni Lai Mitra, 

(bid, p, 347. 
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containing the figure of Lakshml fn relief. The figure of 
flnthStttpsSJT** Lakshmi ts noticed in two situations, and is 
j accordingly called Gaja-Lakshmi and MahdJakshrai. 

The Gaja*Lakshmi Is represented as sitting on a full-blown 
lotus with one leg hanging down ; she is flanked by two ele¬ 
phants, the trunks of which are raised over the head of the god¬ 
dess, and are about to pour water over her head. The Gaja- 
Lakshmi is usually noticed in the top sill of the doorway ; the 
second variety is not so frequently met with. The Mahdakshmi 
is a figure of Lakshmr seated on a lotus without the attendant 
elephants : the front emrance of the temple of Miiktejvara 
shows the figure of Alahalakshmi carved on the door-sill. 

The jamb carvings, already referred to, do not start from 
the level of the door-sill, but from a portion a little higher 
Thsjainb p ihis portion of the jamb on each side of 

car^ini't. 

the doorway contains a representation of a 
pida^fkviL and a panel containing the figures of Gang/i, 
Yamuna, Mahakala and Nandi, in the left panel are Yamuna 
and Nandi, and in the right one, are carved Ganga and Maha- 
fcala, Ganga and Yamuna being on the extreme left of their 
respective panels. Ganga and Yamiina are represented with 
their characteristic vehicles ; Ganga stands on a Makara or 
capricornus, and Yamiina, on a tortoise. In some temples the 
tigur^s of Gangvi and Yamun^i are oinjt4^^d+ 
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The occurreDce of Gangd, Yaoitinnj and th^ arabe5C|ue 
containing human figures In the jambs of doorways is traceable 
In the Giipta style of architecture, the latest example of which 
is found extant sometime between the 6th and jth centuries 
A. D* The doorway discovered by Beglar* in Buxar in the dis¬ 
trict of Sflb^jbiid in Bihar, and belonging to the sixth century 
A D, bears a very close resemblance to the door frame of 
the Orissan style ; there we come across the '‘rich arabesque 
witli human figures”, the goddesses Gangti and Vamuoff with 
their respective vehicles j the figures of Nandi and Mah^kala, 
hawever, are not met with there, 

r do not understand why tlie figures of Ganga and Yamu- 
na have been carved in the panels of ths jambs, nor do I 
discover any reason of their association with Nandi and 
Mahftkala i for, on going through some of the Puriinas and 
the two most important lexicons V^chaspatya, and Scvdakalpa- 
drlima. [ do not anywhere find any reference to these asso¬ 
ciations. 

E really doubt as to whether the male figure in the left panel 
is that of Nandi at all. although there is a hint in the 221st 
chapter of the Agni-PUr/tnam of the services of Nandi 
as a guard or t/watpa/a. In the K^Ukd-Piiranam, I have 

• Anderson, CstAlo(fUf .iiicf HAnd-boolr nT the Arctnfolo^Jcfli nsHertims tn the 
Indinn MUKum, Pari JF, p, 169, 
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cotnc across several passages narrating the posting of Bhringi 
and Mahffkflia as sentries* at the entrance : so the figure 
of Bhringi really passes for that of Nandi : the figures may 
probably be those of Vetnla and Bhairava, for these were no 


other than Bhringi and Mah^rkiilat as is borne out by the 
passage from the Kalika-PurdnaTn quoted in the foot-notet. 

The architrave in front of the entrance is carved with 
the seated human figures of the pianeis, nine in number, accord- 
Hwt* OfflTm "f Hindu astrologers, The architrave is 

oimpihuets. often divided into panels for containing the 

figures mentioned above : these panels have often the trefoiled 
arches surmounting them. The architrave has often at the two 
ends two additional panels for the d’m^rpdlas, or guards, or for 
the conventional dwarfish figures, or Vetalas. as they are called. 


This Navagritfta architrave is also seen in from of the door¬ 
way sepamtig the sanctum from the Jagamohana. 


* WJTf flft i" 

m ii+st ninir 1 

iwr wTrRvrwr^ wli- nfufirift r 
CifWrSTi'f 8< 'PflTR: I 

f -frf 31% afiml i iflTf» t 
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The names of the ptancls are gi ven below ad seriatim, 
e.g. the Sun (Tfii: X the Moon ( ), Mars (?nra:), Mercury 

(^w:yiJupiter Venus (i^mX Saturn (iff*!:), the Ascend¬ 
ing Node (Tff), and the Descending Node I need 

hardly mention that the Sun, Moon and the nodes are not 
planets, and it is out of place here to offer an explanation from 
their stand-point. These planets, however, are supposed to 
govern the destinies of mankind, and to exercise a great in- 
tluence over anything connected with the human race ; and 
hence hymns to the Navagrahas are repeated every morning 
by the orthodox Hindus to propitiate them, and to invoke their 
blessings for granting them health, wealth and prosperity in their 
daily pursuits. The introduction of the Navagraha figures* 
hence, was Invariably meant to ensure prosperity to the persons 
who built the temples, and to prevent any evjl happening to 
the temples themselves. 

The Chtfliikyan doorways are similar to the Indo-Aryan 
ones as far as the wide succession of richly carved jamb 
iniio-aryan and mouldings IS concerned ; the usual order or sue- 

Ctidlfirk^An 

ways cviDfured. cesslon in which the mouldings or carvings in 
an elaborately worked doorway are noticed is the following, ■ 
viz.,—^two mouldings, one slender well-carved pilaster, two 
mouldings, one slender wcJI-carved pilaster, a carved recess, a 
big pilaster plainly carved. The carvings showing fanciful human 
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figures, or or Manusya Kautuk (), in Orissan 
technology, are noticed here; the tid/i or scroliv^ork Is also notice¬ 
able. The figures of Bhairava like Nandi, Mahtikala of an Orfssan 
doorway are seen near the base of the pilasters referred to 
above, Gaja-Lakshmi is prominent in the centre of the top- 
sill or lintel of the doorway, as we see here, but the Nava* 
graha architrave is not met with. The Navagraha figures arc 
noticed in the panels of ceilings, 

! have already remarked that the Representative type is 
an important feature of the Orissan school of sculpture, J 
cited several Instances to illustrate this. I give beiow a few 
more examples of the Representative type. These are so 
commonly met with that they may be considered as important 
accessories to temple decoration. 

The Vetfll is a pot-bellied, sitting, human figure with 
I v*tii raised hands struggling to uplift the siruc- 

I tore. This figure is sunk in bas-relief in panels surmounting the 
pilasters nearly at the top of the idtiii (Vide plates Vi, VH)*? 
these are also sunk in small pilasters flanking the niches (vide 
plate X). or the doorway. The Fr/if/ is noticed in Chrtliikyan 
Architecture also ; there it is called by the name of BhUta, or 
demon, I think that the has a distinct Buddhistic ft 

origin, and is probably derived from one of tlie eight Buddhistic 
demi-gods. 
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The Kirttiiaiikha is a son of conventional decoration 
generally found with arabesque on the face of pilasters^ or at the 
top of statuettes placed in the niches. It is the 
mouth of a horned lion from which issue headed tassels, which in 
the cases of statuettes form an ornament of the foiled arches sur¬ 
mounting the figures. The Kirttimiikha with the headed 
tassel dangling from it is technically called mhilr Milkiter 
tnd/d (TtfC I have noticed this ornamental decora¬ 

tion in Chfflukyati Architecture. A distinctly pronounced type 
of Kifttimiikha is noticeable in Uuddhist sculpture at 
Buddha Gay^.* 

Floriage rather than foliage was a prominent characieri&tk 
, Lotus M un of the medieval Orissan school as it was in 

Driuint] uu J 

doTice. the early Greek period, or Doric age before 

the Alexandrian era. Orissan sculpture is very rich 
in flowers of various stages of growth ; and among the 
flowers, the lotus was selected to be the choicest floral 
device ; it became pre-eminently the national form of 
floral decoration. As the early Egyptians took a great fancy 
to lotus and papyrus, the Greeks to anthemion or palmette, the 
early Christians to the lily {the fleur-de-lis), the Indians are 
noticed to do the same to lotus from the earliest dawn of his¬ 
tory. The lotus has a (iati-Indian interest from ihc decorative 

Dr. .Mdt™, Euddh.1 G*yu, Pljte XLIX, fig*. 4 jad 5, 
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point of view. In India this floral device is resorted to in 
decorating^ the base, pedestal, and capital of columns. In the 
magnificent iffyana or gateway (Vide Plate VIH) in front of the 
temple of Miiktejvara, the lotus leaves have been very nicely 
depicted ; the lotus has also been used as a pendant hanging 
from the ceiling : as instances, 1 refer the reader to the Jaga- 
mohanas of Miikt&rvara, BrahmeJvara. The gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon are made to hold full-blown lotus, or lotus* 
buds in their hands ; they are made to sit on lotus thrones, or 
to stand on lotus pedestals, or to rest their feet on lotus 
footstools. 

The curvature of the petals of a full-blown lotus has been 
selected to designate the eyitta reversa and eytm recla, for 
these two curves are technically called Padtna ( ), or lotus. 

The outer faces of the Orissan temples are decorated with 
discs, or half-discs of lotus ; the B/tos { Kt ), I have already 
described In the last chapter, contain insets of lotus. 

The fundamental Idea on which the sense of decoration, 
or ornamentation is based, is contrast either 
Contrut domain of the flat, or the relieved. In 

the former, there is a contrast between light and darkness, 
and in the latter, between light and shade ; in the former, the 
play of lines is the characteristic feature, and in the latter, the 
play of masses ; in the latter case, colour may or may itot be 
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used. The Oriasan decoration belongs to ihe class of the 
reltcv'cd in which colour has not been used. 

1 shall briefly dwell on the different forms of carvings 
used, and the plates illustrating them will convey a rough idea 
as to the curves of various degrees of flexure resorted to in 
designing the ornamental devices. 

The carvings illustrate both the principles of Gradation, 
and Contrast, but never a compromise between the two prin¬ 
ciples which is positively injurious from an tustlietic point of 
view. I need hardly point out that the purpose sought to be 
served is never so done by introducing a compromise which 
invariably impairs the beauty meant to be enhanced. The 
Orissan architects were fully conscious of this, and owing to 
this consciousness, is never seen an attempt at rounding oflT the 
corners, or angles, which are kept perfectly rectangular, and not 
curved in the least. 

The contrast afforded by angularity has a definite psycho- 
Coatrast and logical effect ; apart from the stand-point of 

GrNdAtioo com^ 

pared. light and shade, it has a sense of severity 
and strength attached to it. This angularity, let it be 
rectangular, has a decided tendency te e.Kcite, and the 
curvature illustrating gradation e.xercises a pleasing effect. 
The skill of an architect lies in effecting a happy combination of 
contrast and gradation, not in a particular [lumon of the form, but 
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in different parts of it. On a careful examination of the mouU 
dings, and the pilasters, it will be apparent that the seventy o 
form has been best ensured by maintaining an angular charac¬ 
ter as far as practicable under the circumstances, This, I have 
remarked, is an effect of contrast. As far as the decoration of 
the main form is concerned, it may be said that the Onssan 
architects were consummate masters of this art of carefuUy 
selecting forms illustrative both of contrast and gradation. 

As a good illustration of the principle of contrast and 
gradation. I may refer to the ornamental 
d^,^rations on the Rekha surface just over 
the RdhapngiJ of the Miiktcjvara temple (vide plate 
VI), Straight lines running vertically are noticed to 
divide the decorated surface, and on both sides of the straight 
lines as chords, are placed successively pairs of semicircles, or 
segments of circles having the springing point of one as the 
centre of its counterpart- The semicircles have also been so 
nicely arranged about the consecutive straight lines or direc¬ 
trices that the lower element of one pair is placed adjacent to 
the upper one of another pair in respect of the next directrix : 
in this way, a nice contrast ilJustrating the principle of Unifor¬ 
mity of Halves has been effected. This design is so exquisitely 
beautiful that it hardly fails to exact the admiration of a pass¬ 
ing observer. 


PLATE V 
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In Orissa, as in Moresque Architeciure, harmony of form 
has been brought about by the proper gradation and contrast 
of straight and curved lines. 

The Orissan sculpture is very rich in scrolls and arabesques, 
and different technical terms have been coined to 
designate the different varieties. The scroll and 
the arabesque are combinations of the two following types of 
decoration, e./-,, ^i) the Represenutive or Symbolical, (2) the 
Esthetic, or purely Decorative; both the scroll and the arabesque 
show the conventional representation of the Representativq 
type. The^scroll. I have noticed in Chapter III, has heeni 
resorted to as an ornamental device from the remotest historic 
period we are familiar with ; it is noticeable in the ancient 
Egyptian and Greek works of art, 

The scroll that we come across in the Orissan school of j 
sculpture, is derived from the Idea of a creeping plant with itsi 
tendrils, leaves and flowers ; the Orissan technics are based 
on the inclusion or exclusion of any one of the above three 
elements in or from the main stem. Thus on referring to plates 
V(A) and V{B), it will be seen how the different varieties of ’ 
scrolls have been represented*. The following classification is 
given. 


Of TOUTSCt flg^ures Cfo thft iilnt^ are nal ^ctotk, 



*9® 
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(a) PhiH laid 

(i) NiUi laid (sra^«?IT). 

(r) Patra /aid {qTram)< 

(rf) f^atta /aid 

Pin/ laid is a scroll work enclosing flowers; this device 
may be with, or without tendrils. The first, second, third and 
the sixth rows on Plate V are examples of Phdi laid \ in the 
first one, tendrils are noticeable, and two scrolls cross each other 
so as to form definite contiguous circles. The eighth row is an 
illustration of Naii Laid which is a scroll work of a creeping 
plant with a luxuriant growth of tendrils. The ninth or the last 
row is an example of Patina laid showing a creeping plant and 
the leaves thereof. For the f^ana laid, the reader is referred 
to Plate V II ; the carving in the Bdtdndi portion of the second 
pilaster on the left shows the densely-foHaged Vitna laid. An 
illustration of Palra laid is given below. 



The fifth row on Plate V, is an example of Barajhdnji 
described at great length already. The seventh row is techni¬ 
cally called Mdli-pkiil-phddikd, {PhdHikd means a triangle ; 
beaded). 
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The ordinary^ scroll work is called Ddti\ ii shows several 
convolutions in the centre ; this is like a succession of spirals 
reversed alternately. This is technically called Sddd-ddli 
[ Vide Plates V(A), & V(B). J j a rich variety of the same may 
exhibit dowers, leaves, tendrils, etc. 

The Orissan architects were superior to their Greek or 
Roman brotliers in the different types of ornament used. The 
Greek ornament was neither constructive, nor symbolical or 
representative, but it was a purely decorative one. Their 
ornaments were something like an excrescence which, if retno* 
ved, would not affect the constructive peculiarity of the temple ; 
nor do their decorations convey any sense of pleasure and pain 
except that due to geometrical symmetry ; in this respect the 
ornaments of the Orissan school resemble those of the 
Egyptian one, 

I must admit that, generally speaking, an attempt is notice¬ 
able in Orissan Architecture to make the ornaments outshine 
the constructive grace ; this sense, when carried to an excess, 
has caused them to create in some cases an ■■ over decorated 
ugliness.” 

On referring to the plates that follow, it will be apparent that 


Rhjthm df 
■pacing. 


the surface has often been decorated with 
the repetitions of the same ornanrental device 
placed at regular intervals; by this rhythm of spacing, the 
25 
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sense of monotony or weariness is much relieved, and a 
sense of ocuJar pleasure, though not a purely mental one, 
is aroused. This spacing is like the rhythm of the waves of 
sound, or cadence in music, and has an equally pleasing efiTect. 

Music and Decoration are analogous in character ; rhythm 
^ is noticeable in both ; in the former, the rhythm 

HhTtnm «_ ^ . 

in respect of time, in the latter, of spacing : as 
rhythm of time plays an important part in the sweetness of a 
tune, so does that of spacing in case of ornament; in fine, art 
itself is a rhythmical expression ; nay it is more. As music is 
a combination of rhythmic sounds, so is decoration one of 
measured or well-balanced forms, or details. Hence, it is nece¬ 
ssary for the efficiency of expression of a piece of decoration that, 
not only should the details be artistic but that they should also 
be artistically arranged ; however natural your details may be, 
if the arrangement be defective, the whole eflect is lost i and 
even if the individual, or component parts be executed inartlsti* 
cally their anlstic arrangement may be very impressive. 

The above effect has been sought to be ensured by the 
introduction of various geometric figures, or patterns including 
^igxag. diaper,yd/f, or lattice or wickerwork and various sorts of 
scrolls. I refer my readers to plates V, V(A), V(Bh and Vi. 

The diaper work is noticed to have been resorted 
to in decorating the external faces of temples. 1 refer the rea* 
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ders to plates VI, VII and X; the diaper work on the face 
of the vimdita of Mukte^vara, (vide plates VI, 
VII and X) is tech meal I jr caJIed Pkdnd-graniki 
; it has been described on page 190 ; it diifers from that 
noticed on the pdgas of the Llngari7ja temple at Bhubancf- 
vara. This is a geometric diaper, and has a very pleasing effect. 
In this case, however, the patterns are not sunk below the gene¬ 
ral surface; and the workmanship is called as opposed 

to Cat/o-Relievif, or Jntegiio re/ievafo. 

The diaper as 1 have noticed above is a sort of combi¬ 
nation or a repe i ition of georaetiic pat terns; equal¬ 
spaced repetition in sculpture can be skilfully 
effected by curves of contrary flexure as (he sine curve symboli¬ 
cal of the propagation of sound and light waves ; this has been 
largely used m the Buddhistic and tnedia^val decorations. This 
repetition can also be brought about in various rectangular 
forms of which the zigzag, the fret, etc, are examples. 

The zigzag is a simple variety and combination of lines ; 

the fret, either carved in stone or painted on 
canvas, serves as a nice ornamental device very 
simple in design requiring only little geometrical accuracy in 
execution, I have not noticed anywhere in Orissan sculpture 
the fret as an ornamental form except in the temple of Pararii- 
rtimervara, and that too as a solitarj' instance in the third 


Fret 
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panel from below upwards m the recess between the Konak and 
Anarth at the south-west corner of the vimdna. 

Repetition can also be effected by^ a definite arran- 
^ Or gement of geometric hgures Such as rectangles. 

Wickerwork parallelograms, etc; these are illustrated by the 

Jdlis of the Orissan school ; the jdii resembles a lattice or 

wicker work ; the retiform character of the jdlt varies in different 

¥ 

forms: the reticulation may either be formed by small horizon* 
tal squares, or squares with the diagonals vertical. In the 
former case, the jdii is called a Paid /d/i, and in the latter, 
Bdnkd Jdli where the reticulation is said to be diamonded. 
The Jdli represented in the window of the Jagamohana of 
MUkte^vara (vide plate IX) is an instance of this form. There 
are yet two more forms of Jdli, e.g, the BilkkUjd Jdli, and 
the PAdl JdlL In the former, the small squares are arranged so 
as to form parallelograms, or rectangles, the interior filling 
in of which is effected by graceful carvings of single leaves or 
petals r vide plate V, (B) ]. In the latter case, the small squares 
form triangles, or other rectangular figures, the inset being 
carved with flowers, petals, &c. 

The Orissan sculpture is superior to the Saracenic or 
Moresque one by reason of having the representative, or 
OriauoHod Symbolic form of treatment in addition to the 

Sarmcanic sculp* 

tares eompurfii, purely a^thetic one resorted to by the latter 
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schoof ; but it should be borne in mind that the Saracens had 
a rich variety of curves, tracery, inter lacings having inscriptions 
efaborated into them. The Orisgan inscriptions are noticed to 
be usuaJfy incised on the jambs of doorways, or some obscure 
portions of the temples, or on slabs inserted in the compound 
walls. As iilustrations of these, I may cite the case of the 
temples of Lingaraja, Kedurervara, Pntfllcjvara (Puri), Ananta 
Vflsiideva, &c. 

The Saracenic inscriptions entail a nice design showing 
exquisite symmetry, eiaborate and weiJ-balanced details, viz, 
tracery, interfacings, &c. We do not notice a rich variety of 
interfacings in Orissan sculpture ; but the one resembling the 
tail of a snake and found round doorways, as at the Bhogaman- 
dapa of Puri, or the Jagamohana at Komirka is exquisitely 
beautiful, and is not in any way inferior to the guilloche of the 
Greek, or any interlacing of the Saracenic school, or that of 
the comparatively modern Cinquecento as noticed on the face 
of Santa Maria de’ Miracoli, Brescia.* This Orissan carving 
bears some resemblance to the rope ornament of the 
Egyptians ; another type of interlacing noticed by me is worth 
mentioning'in this conhection. It was noticed round a niche on 
the northern face of the Vlrndna of Pararurjmejvara. This is 

R. R Womum, Analysis of Oraanjcots, The Characteristic* of Styles Plate 
on p. gj. 
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a very mgenious device showing the appearance and djsap[>ear* 
ance of the parent stern of a plant at regular intervals. 

The interior of an Orissan temple is never decorated with 
the exception of Miiktejvara, li rah me j vara and the Vaittfla 
tdtefior aecdr*- T'he reason is not far to seek. The design 

of the temple is such as not to afford sufficient 
air and light inside k. The interior is purposely meant to 
be shrouded in mystic darkness. It is to be rendered solemn 
in keeping with the solemn occasion of communion of the 
devotee‘s soul with the deity ; here, the soul must rise above 
the trifles of the world ; hence the necessity of decoration is 
dispensed with ; to this is due the entire absence of ornamenta* 
tion inside as contrasted with the profusion of outside decora¬ 
tion. The remarks of M. Paoul Rochette* with regard to this 
in the case of Gothic Architecture do not hold good here at all ; 
it is neither "a striking defect," nor “a veritable absurdity,’' as 
observed by him in the case of Gothic Architecture, but abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

The Hindu temples are not halls of congregational worship 
like the Christian churches, or Mahomedan mosques ; hence the 
amount of diffused light streaming through the entrance leading 
to the Jagamohana is considered as sufficient for the purpose ■, 


* £, VToElet^Le^iic, Lecttire^on Aithilecttire, p. 41-1^ 
t Df, SEtirgi^ af Archilcclure aniil BuiMin^. 
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if the windows were considered superfluous in Grecian temples 
which were also ‘'not halls of worship, but shrines for the pro¬ 
tection of the statue of a divinity, and for the deposit of votive 
offerings”,t *ind if in them the sun-light streaming through the 
entrance doorway was conside/ed sufficient, how much more 
should light be reasonably dispensed with in a temple of the 
Indo-Aryan style, 

I have already remarked that Architecture was a veritable 
“petrified religion" to the people of Orissa r as religion degenc- 

ArchitectufAi rates into cant and hypocrisy, architecture shows 

D«eit- 

signs of convention, deceit or falsehood. Architec¬ 
tural Deceits, according to Ruskin. are threefold, (t) Construc¬ 
tive or Structural Deceit, (2) Colour Deceit,(j) Deceit by reason 
of "the use of cast or machine made ornaments of any kind". 
The last kind of Deceit is not noticed in Orissan Architecturet 
and was obviously not possible considering the situation, fitness, 
and the time when it flourished : the second form is noticed to 
some extent, and more at Puri than at Bhiibanejvara. The 
main temple at Puri is covered with stucco plaster,and coloured 
with different pigments ; by this method, all that is unworkman¬ 
like has been concealed from the public view : moreover, this 
gave them an incentive to execute works badly, and in haste ; 
hence this had a decided tendency to debase them as architects. 
The stone blocks have, in many cases, been dyed in red ochre 
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in such <1 way as to make the grey or yellow stone blocks look 
like red sand stones, a variety not to be found in the locality. 
This artifice of painting or dyeing has made majiy with Dr, 
Mitra as one of them, commit the grave blunder of taking them 
for red sandstones. I should admit here that this device 
of stucco piaster resorted to by the architects was necessary in 
some cases, e,g, at Puri. By concealing the stone surface it has 
effectively prevented the weathering action of the stone over 
which it has been applied. At any rate the second form of 
Deceit is not so objectionable as the first one, for it is not very 
assertive, or constructive in character, though it is objectionable 
by reason of its very existence ; for though a greyish variety 
may pass for a red one, the structural design is not affected in 
the leasL This practice of stucco is noticeable in the pre-histortc, 
Grecian and Mycen^n structures. At Ninevh, a sort of stucco 
used to be applied as an external coating to the clay walls. In 
Chaldtea, the walls used to be "faced with a skin of glazed and 
coloured brickwork of many colours."* 

The spirit of simulation or dissimulation is notoriously 
dagrant in the first form : forliere the very soul of the edifice 

hOHT we can 

tn«. justly detect any such Deceit in the case of 
the Temple Architecture of Orissa. This we can best 

• Flefcher, tnfluenn: of Mnteriah on Architecture:, p. 8, 
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ascertain by standing outside a temple and looking at 
It. The temple looks like a curvilinear tower surmounted 
by a rather flat dome ; and the immediate inference that 
the observer makes is that the inside must necessarily 
(TCsenl the form of a vaulted ceiling, or some such thing. 
When he goes in and looks up, his eapectation is at once frus. 
traied , instead of a high vault his vision is intereepted by a 
low flat roof formed by flags of stone. His architectural taste 
however imperceptible i, may be. receives a rude shock at once.’ 
This ts the result oi Architectural Deceit or falsehood : the 

uniformity or unity of form could not be maintained both in- 

side and outside : though the outward form has been intro¬ 
duced out of a particular motive, the same motive should have 
been kept in view inside too. The observer is m>t bound to 
consider that the dome-shaped stone at the top is a solid block, 
or a combination of blacks meant to keep the four walls from 
being thrust inwards ; nor should he think that a tiabeated 
style does not admit of a vaulted eeiliog as is die case with an 
arcual one. He would simply seek for a uniformity, ora 
contmuity of the same both inside and outside. 

In arcbitectnre we have an experience of two distinct and 

contrary mental states, viz. lEslbetie eomfort and discomfort. 

pillars, buttresses or pilasters’ 

*rr and architraves, ora combination thereof afford 
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a. sense of s^itisfaction and repose or relief by disclosing' the 
reasons of their introduction. An Ortssan temple affords in 
an eminent degree this reh'ef or sesthetic comfort. In some 
case, however, a contrary effect is noticeable. On looking at 
the huge lion projecting from the vimdna so as to look fioating 
in the mid-air, one is sure to think more or less that the hgure 
is threatening to come down and to crush him r this .sense of 
the danger of being crushed produces a sense of discomfort 
which is termed ^thetic discomfort. 

Zoology of the temples :— 

The zoology of the temples is varied and indicates a decided 
improvement on what is noticed in the buddhist period. The 
animals that are found abundantly represented are the lion and 
the elephant ; they are often found together, the former stand- 
ing over the latter in the crouching state. This, according to 
some, is representative of the ascendency of Br<rhminism over 
Buddhism, the votaries of which held the elephant in great 
sanctity. This is probably indicative of the ascendency of one 
dynasty, the Kejaris, over another. The Keraris came to power 
before the Ganges ; but tt is difficult to ascertain the dynasty 
supplanted by the Keraris. The lion was the emblem of the 
Kejaris, whence the name of the dynasty is derived, and the 
elephant was that of the unknown dynasty referred to. This 
ascendency has been signalised by the efforts of art. Instead 
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of any graphic account, or even mention of this fact in any 
historic document, or legend we have a symbolic representation 
of it in the recesses of temples. 

The victory by the Kejaris must have been an epoch-making 
-PI. e j , event, or else its representation would not have 

Till 

induenced the architecture of Orissa in such a 


remarkable degree, for almost all the temples of mediaeval times 
in the Puri district are invariably found to contain in the narrow 


recesses between the pilasters representations of a lion standing 
over a crouchant elephant. These lions are, as a matter of fact, 
fantastic monsters having leafy horns, pointed ears, elaborate 
manes and a beaded tassel dangling from the mouth. This is 
the sculptor’s Sardula which does not obtain in nature, [n this 
connection I may invite the reader's attention to a somewhat 
similar representation of huge rampant horses in the Dravidian 
style of Architecture, e. g, the Vellore temple. From this 


conventional representation of Sardiila we should not come 
to the conclusion that the Uriy^s had no knowledge of the 
physiognomy of a lion ; in support of the above remark, the 
lion Oil the Jagamohana of the Miiktervara temple may be 
cited by way of illustration. 

The lion has been represented in various situations. It is 
DifferMt see,, (jn entrance as a 

Tarmi^s i3f th# 

liDn. guard, or a ifn^r^d/a, and towering over a crou- 
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chant elephant, ft Is seen in a similar posture projecting from 
the Rekha of the sanctum at a dehnite height. It is also placed 
on the roof of the Jagamohana, and is InvariabJ)' found in one 
of the three following postures.e. g. (r) l/tid-siftAa, or (lying Non, 
as In the temple of Yukti-fCedflrejvara, {2) Jkdppd^inka, or 
rampant Hon, as in Kediirejvara, (3) Kskepd-siuha, or mad lion, 
as in the temple of MLiktervara. The lion is also noticed in 
the intervening space below the Amlaka 5 iU referred to 
already. This representation of the lion is called Dupickckd- 
ttnka, or two lions placed back to back- 

I have dwelt at some length on the abundant representa¬ 
tion of the elephant in chapter 11 : the importance 
of Orissa as the breeding piace of elephants 
reached the farthest fimits of India, and It is no wonder to see 
It so largely represented. The most natural life-like carvings 
of elephants are noticed in the temples of Ananta Vasiideva, 
Sari Oeni. Konurka, itc. Efephcints in procession, fotlowing 
close upon one another are noticed usually on the face of the 
Basanta, and Pada portions of the Jangha ; they are also 
noticed on the faces of the Pio^ of the Jagamohana, e, g. 
Konarlca. The artists of the Buddhist period far ejccelled those 
of • the later times in depicting the elephant in various 
scenes. 

The huge monolithic elephant at Honarka carved out of a 
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single block fs tvorth mentJoumg (vide Plate XXVI). Ii may be 
Tha atepbcBt of g^id to have been copied from nature ; and in 

th« temple et 

Kooiirka conscqucnce of this, it has exacted the unstinted 
adintratron from the most captious critics of art. 

The horse is noticed to be too frequently represented ; but 
unlike the medi«evai sculpture of Europe it is far 

Tho llDf« 

Jess met with than the lion, or the elephant. It 
is often seen enclosed in panels with beaded borders on the 
face of the pidas, or the Basatdo of the JayigM, At Konarka 
it has been abundantly represented ; and the hug% one in 
frojU of the Jagamohana at Konurka may be considered a 
masterpiece, the like of which we ver)' rarely come across* 
and it may reasonably be "the pride of some metropolitan 
museum in Europe and America.”* VVe may pertinently 
quote the following observations of Prof. Havel I in respect 
of this magnificent work of art, “'Phe superbly monu* 
mental war-horse in its massive strength, and vigour is not 
unworthy of comparison with Verocchio's fantous master- 
piece at Venice.”t This horse, or the elephant already referred 
to, may appropriately figure well if inserted In the hunting 
sculpture of the Lombards, and may compare favourably with 
the noblest examples of sculptural treatment in Europe, e, g. 

• Haie]l. Indian »ii1plurci and Puintinif, p. t P 14?- 
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"the lions of E^pr. the Ninevite bulls, and the mediaeval 
griffins.’’ J 

Among the animals that J have observed In Orissan temples, 
the following are worth mentioning the lion. 

/ Oilier AainjAls ° 

elephant, horse, boar, duels, peacock, pigeon, 

crocodile, bull, cow, deer, bare, monkey, goose ; the tiger, owl 

and crow have not been nmiced by me. These animals have 

no classical sanctity attached to them, and to this perhaps, is due 

their omission from the temple zoology of Orissa, ' 

The monkey (Ma^acus J?i^sus) in various scenes of Ufe, as 

in the Buddhist period, (vide Chap. JH) was a 

TIlrE MOD|c4^ 

favourite subject with the artists from the remotest 
antiquity down to the middle ages. ! have described at great 
length the famous monkey scene noticed m the window moulding 
of the Jagamohaua of the Muktejvara temple (Vide Chapter 
VIII and Plate IX). The agility and playfulness charac¬ 
teristic of the monkey coupled with motherly tenderness have 
been so very graphically described that they leave a very deep 
and lasting impression on the mind of a most casual observer. 
The bull is seen represented in an Orissan temple, more 
especially in those belonging to the 5aiva sect. 

The Bdll. ^ 

It ts obser^'ed in the Jaina Giimplut at Khandagiri 
as the Vehana of Rishava Deva, the first Tirthankara of the 
I Raskin. The Strops «f Venice, Vd, ]„ p. 408 (nlited by L March Phfllips>, 
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jainas ; in a 5 aLva cemple it is wprosented as the Vflhana 
or carrier of 5iva. The huge hull carved out of a single block 
and placed in a small temple abutting on the north side of the 
Nflt'Mandira within the precincts of the Linga Raj temple, 
Bhubanervara, may be cited as a well-proportioned and nicely 
carved example of the animal. 

The Makar a like the lotus is an ornamental device 
which can be traced from the earliest Buddhist 

TfaiB Msk^m Of 

capricornDi. period down to the Medieval times, and which 
is met with in all the Indian styles of architecture and 
sculpture. In chapter III, the makara or capricerna^ has been 
noticed as an ornament in the arch-springing from the distended 
jaws of which floral devices have been made to issue; it is 
also noticed at Siiiichi, Bharhiit, Amamvati, etc. In the 
Mediaeval Orissan sculpture the ntakara is seen as a gargoyle, 
or long projecting spout through which rain water, or temple 
washings are nueant to be discharged clear of the wall t it is 
also noticed at the springing of the arched gateway or ierana 
in front of the temple : the ierana of the temple of Miiktejvara 
may be cited as an example (vide plate VIH). 

The most elaborately and artistically worked gargoyle of 
Rtfma Chandra's temple at Koniirka may he cited as a fine 
specimen of this decorative form. This gargoyle compares 
favourably with those in the Meaux Cathedral, EgUse 
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d' Eti or the bell-tower. Toulouse, restored by Viollet-Ie* 
due. 

The Makara is represented in various ibrms, with huge 
distended jaws set with teeth, with a short, or elongated curling 
snout, or trunk, and magnilicenily carved hns and tail. 

It may be mentioned that this representation is conventional, 
and the reason is not far to seek ; for the animal is a purely 
mythical one not found in nature ; but there is a uniformity in 
this conventional representation throughout India as is borne 
out by the study of the Ch^jlukyan sculpture of the Kanarese 
districts. 

On going through the 6'ilpa Ji'astras to ascertain the 
ProportioDs oT relative proportions of the diderent limbs of the 

t&t Of A 

luiquabodr body of an image, be it human or divine, I have 
carefully noticed that no mere convention having no scientific 
basis has been resorted to by the Indian sculptors, A compa¬ 
rative study of the proportions used by them, and an actual 
measurement taken of human limbs would convince one of the 
fact that they studied human physiognomy thoroughly; of 
course, the relative proportions recorded by different Indian 
schools do not strictly tally with one another, but the dis¬ 
crepancy is ordinarily of such a trifiing nature that it may safely 
be neglected, and the figures belonging to the different schools 
may for all practical purposes be considered the same. 
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f have wrorketJ out the relative proportions of the Omsan 
school of sculpture from measurements taken by me in sr/tt, amt 
compared them with those gpven in SUkra-Niti, a text ascribed 
to Siikrncbjirya. 1 have found the text of Siikrochnrya to 
suit Orissan sculpture more than Manasara quoted by Dr. 
Rajendra Lnl Mltra.* Before T submit the tabular statement 
for the consideration of my readers, I should make a few pre¬ 
fatory observations explaining briefly the general principle, 
and the technics followed by the Indian sculptors. The 
images are classified according to the ratio the head from crown 
to chin bears to the whole body. Thus they are called Pancha 
Tnla, Sha<^ Tnla, Sapta Tola, Asta T^Ia, Nava Tala, according > 
as the ratios are 4, } and | respectively. 

The term "Tnla" has been clearly defined in Siikraniti thus. 

S7 Siokmt 4th fh, 4th PrakaraTtam. 

i.€. 12 angUias make one Tala, an <mgnla being the width 
of the fist. 

Tala is a standard of lineal measurement in sculpture, 
meaning a span, or the distance from the tip of the thumb to 
that of the middle finger. 

* Mitra, lodo-Ai^s, vol. I, pj>> i jS-37 

a; 
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The Images are Sapta Talaj Nava Tijla, &c., according as 
they are found in difierent climes; the images of gods, or 
goddesses with a few exceptions are usually made Sapta Tola. 
1 shall presently show that the Images in Orissa have been 
made Sapta Tola from the Buddhist period down to the 
mediaeval times. The author of .Sukranltl recommends Sapta 
Tola Images for the Kali Yuga, or the present aget. .Siikra- 
ch«rya has. however, laid down the proportions for Nava Tala, 
and has Instructed to reduce them to Sapta Tala, Asta Tala, 
by the simple mathematical process of the Rule of Three. 

In the tabular statement {A) given below, I have given 
the measurements of a Nava Tda image In a separate column, 
and have deduced therefrom those for a Sapta Tda one by the 
process stated above, and also the relative proportions in 
decimals taking the whole body as the unit, or standard of 
measurement. To test the accuracy of the relative proportions 
as fixed by the Indian school of sculptors Is given below the 
statement (B) showing the measurements of different limbs of a 
full-grown adult taken by me personally, 

• uairrer^iiar tr ijlhf i 

fluflrwr IFR: | 

SUku, 4tk SukranUi. 

I^td^ 8<ftk S/ak^, 
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Tahtlaf StafemtHt — (A), skcioing the relative preporthne for a 
Sapta T4ht image. 


Limb of Che body. 

1 Nava Tala 
Angelas, 

Sapta Tab 
Ajtgala& 

. ^ Relative 

Proporliofu 
m Decimals. 

Height of cQ^ 

PHI 

Eoe 

loa 

t 

Head (from cmwn to ohm) 


12 

I2^f 

T 42 

Forehead 


4 


ti47 

Nose 


4 

4x1 

■^7 

No«e Co thin 

«* 

4 

4Kt 

^7 

Neck 


^ \ 

4xf 

1 <47 

Neck or shoulder to Breast 


E2 

IIKf 

^*45 

Breast to Navel 


12 

t3Kf 

^ '141 

Navel CO Fectis 

-P 

J2 

iax| 

■r 42 

Thigh 

*** 

24 

24 x| 


Knee 

-*« 1 

4 j 

4X1 

'047 

Ug 


24 

34Xf 


Heel 


4 

4xf 

^7 

Arm op to ifae diigei ends 


48 

48 xf 

-m 

Arm from shoulder to elbow 

eA-fc 

20 

2ax| 

‘333 

Arm from armpit to elbow 


J3 

I 3 X> 

'J 20 

Ann from Armpit to tb« cad of imddic flower 

i 8 1 

3Sx| 

■*S9 

Palm 


7 

7xf 

■064 

Middle 6ager 

■ P ■ 

S 

$Kf 

"046 

Thumb 

•Hi 

sH 

S’ « T , 

■ 03 a 

Irdeat huger 

■ ‘"1 

3 


0277 
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Taiu/ar SfaleffUM/—(A), skcvomg tht rthHvt proporiions for d Sa^la 

Tdh imag€ —contd. 


Limb of the body. 

yara Tiila 
Angelas- 

5apt3 Tola 

AP£ru^ 

Rekttv^ 
Froportioot 
In D^imals. 

Ring iinger 

-»*» 

3 

jxf 

^77 

Little 6fi^BT 

a-H> 

3 

3ief 

t3lS 

Foot 

4>P4 

14 

14 «* 

-139 

Great too 


3 


-olS 

Ankle 





3 nd toe 



f*f 

■M3 

3 rd toe 





4 th toe 

»«■ 

ijf 


^13 

ForcbeAd (len^b) 


s 

8xf 

T)7I 

Eyebrow (cod lo end) 

... 

’ 8 

8xf 

"O^e 

Space between eyebrows 

#1^ j 

}i 

l*f 

*004 

Eye (iBigtb) 


3 

3*t 

W77 

„ (width] 

#«■- 

3 


tiiB 

PopU of the eye 

Vie 

I 

I*f 

W9 

The root of the nose 

■ i« 

i 

• Xf ! 


The tip of the cose 

Ale 

3 

3X| 

■oli 

Enr {Lenplti] 

mm^ 

4 

4*1 

^37 

„ (Breadth) 

WWW 

J 


10377 

,p Thickness 

•lift ^ 


|xf 

1004 

The Bridge of the nos* 

wwm 1 

3 

3*1 

M77 

Height of oose 

i-*p 


fxf : 

1013 
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Tabular StaUfHtiU^{A)t tbattfing tM nlafm pfop^rtians for a Sapta 

Tdla tmagt —contd. 


Lijnb Ckf tbe body. 

Nava Tffla 
Aogiilas. 

Sapta Tala 
Angular 

Kelative 
Proportions 
id Decimals. 

From neck to sbimlder 

* 1-1 

n 


^4 

Breast between arms 


24 



„ „ teats 


. It 

12 Kf 

-I Pi 

Face between ears (emved lee^) 


t 6 

ifixf 

’tiS 

Ear to diEfi (cQmd len^tli} 

*l-i 

^ s 

Sxf 

^4 

Ear to DO^ 


6 

Sxf 

^74 

H f, eye 


4 

4>!f 

*037 

Face 


4 

Jjxf 


Up 

... 

' ^ 1 

Mf 

t304 

Circtnu/erence of ficad 


$2 

31 xf 

“jg* 

Wldih of head 

>i wM 

lO 

loxf 


Length of bead 

rrm 

la 1 

l 2 Xf 

^rrt 

CirctiitiJiemce of neck 


22 

Jixf 

•JOJ 

n tt chest 

tri 

S4 

54»'¥ 

’Soo 

Ff fl P* 

a le 

47 

47*1 

’43S 

Thickness of chest near breast 

Amfh 

It 

lixf 

"UP 

Circom^nce of waist 

H-" 

44 , 

44Xf 

407 

Height of do 


4 

4*¥ 

-I0J9 

Width « do 

e 11 

6 

Sxf 

-055 

Circumference of hip of female figure 

p-r» , 

43 


■ 43 s 

Pa do maJe figure 

4^1 

45 

43X1 

IS* 
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Tabular StaUmtut—(A J, shou/in^ the relative prvparti&m fer a Sa//a 

Tdla cofitd. 


Limb of the body. 

Nava Tda 
Angular 

Sapta Tall 
AngubJ. 

Rtlatirt 
Froportloai 
In DecimaJs, 

Circumjerracti df arm pea.r ampit 

■ 1. 

iS 

i 8 x| 


Do do elbow 

M4 

i6 

iSx| 

^140 

CiToaioierence of head near elbow 


M 

I^!(! 

‘139 

Do do wnst 

f »l 

10 

TDKf 


Width of palid 

m#* 

S 

St! 


rt n Meta’^tarsus 

mw 

S 

s^f 

^46 

Circumference of thigh near hip 

..« 1 

53 

33*f 1 


Do knee 


39 1 

29»(f 

- 26 @ 

Do leg near knee 


Id 

lAx! 

743 

Po ankle 

»*>■ 

13 

13)cf 

"It* 

Do middle finger 

^ (near root) 

4 

4Xf 


» Do middle toe (near 

root) 

§ 

SXf 



I give below the text in origtna! from which the above 
proportions have been taken. 

®*^7rra inn% g grftiftiif \ 

gw* grer ?raw ^ ite 

T55RT r 

gf#5T gw: ne-t 
grftrgrwT^Ew: TnHw^lg ahftmi i 
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wriT^it!! !n g^i; ac^ 
TEligm^ sng^ 

9 IT 

*i^?fT?n!irafftT?i^^TTR’ 5w: ^afr^mi ie.» 
fwiTirft ^ ^iinsTf ^ aS*TR 7T; t 
f^irRqr ^ Bi-H 

^ iit^ 

wrft‘2R55'i(^ JWWW: w^?t: ne'e 

-WrnPB iTfll fFfl^T JT7IT I 

Mll*<llc*<inp*IT€^ W^Pl wtfJir ^ f 

^f^rei^Mir+J^ldlSffHl-II ^ W^fvf TIT lit 

^iir€t ®f?i:« 

■* j -ij %.* 

wti^n^Ti^sy^^Eif^iTn ^ i 
^ ^niTT^m^?!?T: t\** 
fiiftf^^ tiririT^ in«W?fr it-t 

• « • # 

« « « V 

wremmftpfh' Trfwftrifni i 

srare’ w¥t n*4 
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5ia5t: I 

,ninift^^' 

f^PwT mn ii.t 

f f«rwre*r‘ W9?3«t' 

^ -f !h 1^ I 

Niinai#^T ^ ’'ntT^ wm nu 

an^jftitri^ to: tm 

^ipnr femi HwiNTN ^pn^ro|*lt^ 

^[ig^pqYn'TTT q WT*l*lH* 

NwraNWRuft^T^ii^ I' 
^*II?T«; ulli: TjftfNH^JTO ^ I 
^iTO i\ii 

!p?g:'^^Tii<tjj«: in'® 
^U^frer qftfNW^TO ^ I 
TSl*IWT IfNT ^ii^niF'HT 

wnrwf^:« 
tn^nr^t f^ptsw #flrwni^sfN^i i 
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■-* 

tn?TT^ m^^TTRWtf^^fjT; w^ttt 

xifirfif ^ ^ Qj !i^ f■ ^liww ; I 

fw ffinjjii tiftfi? : ^iwiTa. t 

^ r«t fg q ii q t: nq fip 

«4*i<^ q r< y: trT?i|Y^S% qftfq: mn: i 

4 

* nm^rmri^ ^^fmrarwi i 

/#/ wm^remMs fff «i tuM* 

itf T^a pn^rfitms. 


Limbs 1 ^ the btxl^. 


Height Df the Itill-gravLU ndull 

K«^d 

Forefieail 

Nose 

Nose to chin 
Nei:fe 10 brea^i 
Breait to navel 
Knee 

Arm up to the finger ends 
Arm from shoalder to el how 
Ami from onopit to elbow 

jS 



Measure- 
menij taken. 

Relath'e 
proponions ■ 
dnuced. 

Relative 
proportions 
for a Sapta^ 
Tala imafc^ 

**' 1 

5^-6 

!^ 

t 

) 

¥i* 

' 9 

r 

"14J 

■J4I 

*i + 

3 

\l , 

037 

047 


3 



04 ? 


3: 



*047 

• il 

9 

r 

'143 

'J 43 


lo , 

*lSo 

■ 14 a 

... 

2j' 

T037 

■047 

i .1 



'4Sr 



r—r 


*I9S 

"33i 


lo" 

ISO 

■r?o 
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Limb ibc body. 


Mcttnire* 

1 mctJts iakcii 

Relative 
prevportions 
1. draucetL 

ReUlive 

proportioitfl 
lor a Sapta 
TiiU. imogei 

F’alm 


4>r‘ 

io6i 

j ^^4 

A[[ddle dnfcjer 


ii" 

*048 

'046 

Thumb 

v-t 

1 ** 

’0J7 

' olJ 


Vl-P 


oir 

! 

1 -Qtn 

Rinjj dnger 



043 

■tH7/ 

initUe 


j*' 

013 

Old 

Foot 

... 

.o*' 

T54 

'120 

Great toe 


} 


OIS 

Forehead (IcDgili) 

‘A* 1 

1 

^7® 1 

“074 

^yebrowj (euil lo end) 


SV 


074 

Eye ilengih) 



'031 

■0377 

„ {width) 


*r 

'OM 

‘oli 

Ear (length) 


j** 1 

017 

■017 

(brea^dih) 

IF-I 

ir 


‘Ofl77 

Neck to fhoulder 

VI'. 

5i' 

070 

074 " 

Breaii between ^nns 

11 h 

j'**' 

1 

'333 . . 

II #T *eats 

VP 1 

9" 

■i3S i 

'Ill 

Face between ears 

... 


! 

-I4S 

Ear to chin (curved lePisth} 

r.'. 

Si" 1 

■we 1 

*074 

Ear to aose (doj 

. 1* 

s" 

OTS 

tJ74 

Ear £0 eye 

»l 1 



^J7 

Circumference ol bead 


J' 1 

■» 

-19G 
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Htight of Lhe body 

bfeasiire- 
mtnts taken 

1 

1 Rdati^'e 
proportions 
. d«uced 

Relative 
proportions 
fbr a Sapta 
Tah ioagie 

Width of head 


fiV 

■D 93 

i ^3 

Lenfifth of head 

k k-i 

9 K' 

■ -M 

■143 

CirciiDilerence of n eck 


I'-Jj' 

■133 

" 3&3 

CircnirLference of chest 

... 

5 -- 3 ' 


"s™ 

ThSdtness of chest aeir breast 


9 }i* 

*139 

^ril 

Ciixamference of wa\si 


y*T' 


W 

CirciLpdfcreoce of arm near armpit 

mm* 

i' 

'iSo 


If n ficar elbow 

VF1 

lo' 

■^tjo 

MS 

H pt hasd near elbow 

1 

iO* 

150 


** w tf WTlflt 

... 

r 

■fO 


Wid th of palm 

... 

iie 

■046 ! 

1246 

,t fi Mela-tarsus 

... 

3 Ji‘ 

■^ojS , 

'04& 

Circufiifereace of ihigb near hip 

... 

iV 


■396 

“ rr If near knee 

... 

j'- 4 * 

■240 

■261 

n 11 leg near knee 

... 

(' 

-Jgo 

MS 

n tt 11 ankle 

1 


123 

^irr 
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Ta^htr S/alifNefii C sAmfing tht mmsurtiPitHis ^ iA^ 

/mis Sfaf&£/l£s/mnd t/t fis Um/hs, 


Particulars 


Dinscnstoui 


Relative 
proportions 
deduced 


Relative 
propoitions 
for a Sapta 
Tala ima^e 


(l).—F ig Jp ON THE LEFT END WALL OP 
Satbakhra cave on the Khanda- 

ClRl HILL :— 

Total from crow^ to feet 

Head from crown to ctio 

Hand from wri^t to the tip of middle finder.p. 

Shoulder fo tip of middle tinker 

Arm froin ahoDlder to elbow 

fajp—F ig 11 ^ on the left end wall of 
Satbakhra cave on the Khan da- 

GlRl HILL:— 

Total height from crown to feet I 

Head from crown lo dam | 

Hand from wtiVe lo middle finger end 
Ann from shoulder to tip of middle finger 
Forcann from shoulder to elbow 
Leg up to knee cap 

(3 ).“ Fig Xp fCOUNTTKG FROM THE END 
wall) on ruz fiAcit wall Of the 

ANTE-CHAMtER OF SaTEaEMRA 
CA^-E :— 

Toial height from crown to feet 
Head from crown lo chin 


3 ^“ 3 K' 

shT" 

1—TJ>f* 
10 ' 


i'—!" 


3 H' 

6r 




] 

146 

* 14 * 

*594 

m 


^140 

'144 

160 

^a|o 

tSo 


t 

•14^ 


1 

^J 4 a 

“16« 

■338 


^143 

J43 

■08 

* 23 & 

- 3 g 4 


*140 
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Measure¬ 
ments of thi 
limbSf 

Relatii-e 
proper- 
Sj ttons de¬ 
duced- 

Relative 
pfoportionf 
for a Sapta 
Tdk ima^ 

Arm from fthoalder to tho tip of middle finder 




Leg 

8X* 

■379 

'384 

Foreaurm from sh-oulder to elbow 

75^' 



(4) A Aiiaall femAle figure on the scmtlierii 
fice ef the Rtijarmii temple- 




Total height 

9^' 

f 

1 

Head from Crown to chin 


-144 


Cj) A imall ^^^]e figure on the soutbeni 
face m the Rojarani tenpTe 




Total height 

9 H‘ 

t 

1 

Head fioni crown to chiti 

iH" 

’J43 

•t42 

{a) A small statuette on the north-weiEenl 
pillar by the side of the ntche on the westerti 
»ce of the temple :— 




Total height 

tojf' 

f 1 

l 

Head from crown to chin 

iji' 


■143 

[7) A smalE femaJe figure on the aonh face 
of the temple of Muktexvara 3— 




Total height 

y-iH' 

j 

1 

Head from crown 10 chin 


"146 


(8) A irery stnaU statuette whkh ii the right 
hand attendant of a female figure probably a 
goddess, or a queen on the weslem enclosure , 
w-all of the teinple of hiiikiexi'ara 




Total height ■<« ^ 


1 

1 
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Pajticulars. 

, Mensure- 
ments of tbi 
Imhir 

1 Relative 

propor- 
tTOns de- 
ducedd 

Relative 
proportions 
for a Sapta 
Tula image. 

Head froin crawn to chtn 

fri "Hie figure of Sur^'a, or sun-god 

K^^ka ^'’*£*‘‘Mafldapa of ilie icoiplo at 

if*!- 

1 ir 

1 ug ' 

i 

M* 

Total height fmiii crown 

4‘'4* 

r 1 

1 

Foot to knee 

Froin naviel to breast 

From estremitJes ot eye to eye ^ 

I'-Ijf* 

1 

■ass 1 

'Ml 

-oij 

1 

- 2 B 4 

“r42 

o3a 


An cxaminMion of Ihe Statement C as eompared *,U A 
would at once clearly show that the Images of the Orissan 
school wete utade according to Sapta Tola proportions as laid 
down by Sukrnchnrya. The date were very carefully collected 
hy me. and the ,mages were chosen at haphaeatd sons to verify 
Ihe^theory that Sapta Tela proportions have been generall^ 


Etmopean artiste and art critics condemn Indian art as no. 
atthfully expressive Of nature , they seek in vain for an accu- 
rate .nutation of what they see in nature, It is apparently 

a 'lfte ir “ 

To Idlt o c T'"'• of ■>■= nation's genius 

once make us ttde over the difficulty, The plea of 
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ethnic peculiarities*^ set up bjr Dr, Mitra in his I ndo*Aryans 
is absurd. India is inhabited hy diverse races with various 
shades of ethnic peculiarities ; but the artistic representation 
is everywhere the same : the same disregard, or rather want 
of regard for the natural is patent everywhere. It is idle to 
suppose that the artists whose imagination soared so high, 
could not possibly excel, if they willed, in a work of easy plodding 
industry, a work which has been felicitously expressed by 
Burne-Jones as a “direct transcript from nature."* An Indian 
artist would say with Burne-Jones, "Transcripts from Nature, 
what do 1 want with transcripts f I prefer her own signature : 

[ don’t want forgeries more or less skilful ....... It is the 

message, the 'burden' of a picture that makes its real value." 

Indian artists have not thought It worth their while to copy ^ 
. from the life ; art was to them a means of remov- 
indixu Art Ygj] surrounding nature, or apparent 

reality. To copy from a living model, they knew to be a 
very easy task not worth pursuing ; in this, they could have 
easily excelled if they would, and this is borne out by 
reference to the magnificent war-horse led by a warrior, or 
the huge elephant lying within the compound of the temple 
at Komirka, or the huge bull within the precincts of the 
temple of Lingaroja at Bhubanervara. 

* A. K. Coomarsvamy, D. Sc. Essays In National Ldealisoi, p. 25. 
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f quote below the remarks of no less an authority on [ndian 
Art than Prof, Havell in respect of the war-horse referred to 
above. He says^ "Had it by chance been labelled "Roman" or 
"Greek", this magnificent work of Art would now be the pride 
of some great metropolitan museum in Europe and America" : 
again. "Here Indian sculptors have shown that they can express 
with as much fire and passion as the greatest European art the 
pride and the glory of triumphant warfare ; for not even the 
Homeric grandeur of the Elgin marbles surpasses the magni¬ 
ficent movement and modelling of this Indian Achilles, and the 
superbly moiiumental war-horse in its massive strength and 
vigour is not unw'orthy of comparsion with Verocchio's famous 
masterpiece at Venice. *" 

The Indo-Aryan and the Greek or Roman artists had alto- 
irether different starting points. The Greek or 

Tlie ^ ° “ 

Roman school is imitative, the other suggestive, 

or Roman Art. (-reative, and idealistic. From the earthly point 

of view ours did not aim at perfection, and from the point of 

view of the eternal hereafter, of which the present is a glaring 

mockery, the art of the Greek or Roman school is a miser- J}- 

able failure. 

According to the German philosopher Hegel, t “the Divine 

• Pfot H&vcUdi SculpidTC And PAiniin^i p, 146, i > 

t Ibjd, p, 147+ p ' l 
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is the centre of the representations of Art.” This principle has 
been followed hy the Indian artists. The Greek or Roman 
artists strive after representing a gross anatomical form, where¬ 
as an Indian tries to represent the ultra-physical form of which 
the physical form is a sheath, so to speak. Our ideal is abs¬ 
traction, that of the Greeks is concreiisatlon. The artistic 
expression of the Indo-Aryans is confined to the Suks&tn<t~ 
s^rim or the ethereal body, whereas that of the Greek or Ro¬ 
man school is to its gross counterpart, the physical body. • 

The European artists represent realism to the last dregs 
of reality. With us art is idealistic t It has a deeper meaning. 
Is it not an outward expression of our effort to solve the enig¬ 
mas of the world ? From outward visible nature we go deeper 
down to the very essence, the substratum of reality. Our 
artistic expressions are an outcome of the effort of the human 
mind to go beyond the apparent and to reach the transcen¬ 
dental. In our art the divinity unconsciously manifests itself 
even when the artist strives after representing human action 
and passion. The representations of K^di, Diirgc^ or Asurmar- 
dini may be cited to illustrate my remark. I quote bdow 
what Hegel lias remarked as to how *‘the Divine principle shows 
itself, also in the forms of human activity, in the endeavour 
to realise the moral and social ideal, and all the display of 

• Kedflcy. Heed’s jEsihetics, p. 6o, 

29 
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action, anct passion exhibited In the Endeavour Art may 
represent.” 

“And even when the gfods are represented in their activity, 
they need not, however, descend from the dignity of theJr 
Imniutable character and their inviolable majesty : for Jupiter, 
Apollo, Mars, although determined forces, are yet firm and 
unagItated at the base, preserving their independence even 
when their activity Is outwardly exercised.” * 

Idealisation and not Imitation Is an idea deeply Ingrained 
in the minds of the oriental people. Though 

OriunUlAft 

SdeaUMtionmna Assyria is situated on the farthest limits of 
oot Hoiution, iliis sense of idealization is noticeable In 

her sculpture. The Assyrian sculpture shows no doubt a 
decided tendency in imitating nature as indicated by an attempt 
at expressing the muscles of the limbs ; this is due to 
the close proximity of Assyria to the European continent ; 
but the sense of idealization Is patent In the conventional 
“arrangement of the subject and the pose of the single 
figure.!” To understand rightly the Indian Art one must 
attach importance to this trait of national character. Subjec¬ 
tivity is the corner-stone of Indian Art, and objectivity, that 
of the European classic ; to understand the true Import of our 

• KednC^rV Hegel's ^Sthedrs, p. 6?, 
t Owen Jfitnesi Cmitiinar of Omament, p, 39, 
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art one must not lose sight of the significance of this impor¬ 
tant principle. To this underlying principle are due the 
zoomorphic, or grotesque forms of our deities. 

I have already remarked that the Indian Art is based on 
the representation of the divinity* This is one 
of the main reasons which led our artists to 
draw their inspiration from the ideal lives of 
the saints, or from the deities of the Hindu, or for the 
matter of that, Aryan Pantheon* Our saints are not 
characterised by muscular development ; this is natural. Live 
as they on vegetarian diet, and practise as they absolute con¬ 
trol of the senses, the contours of their body become divc.sted 
of sharp edges or muscular outlines, and they assume a 
general rotundity of form spiritually graceful. I need not go 
back to remote antiquity to prove my point ; if we look at the 
photo or portrait of Paramhaiisa Ramakrishiia. ord^awhari B^rba 
we shall invariably see that the temporal or physical bodies of 
the saints were living illustrations of the validity of my asser¬ 
tion. We cannot reasonably expect the sharp muscular out¬ 
lines in the artistic representations of the temporal lives of a. 
Buddha, or a Chaitanya which we notice in those of a Hercules, 
or a dying gladiator. 

One of the most perplexing features of Orissan Architec¬ 
ture and Sculpture is die presence of indecent figures defil- 
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ing the sacked waIJs of the Jagamohana, Nijt mandira, &c,, 
except those of the sanctum. The sight of such 
indecut GRureB. representing various scenes of voluptuous¬ 

ness is puzriing, and nauseating. One is at a loss to understand 
why they have a place at all within the sacred enclosure. Not 
being able to account for this anomaly one is surely to be led 
into the pitfall of an erroneous conclusion that the artists who 
designed these ornaments to decorate the outer walls of a temple 
must have belonged to a race most morally depraved, and vici¬ 
ous. I enquired of the local pandits for a reasonable explanation 
who could offer none ; I came to learn afterwards that such 
indecent figures are prevalent not only in Orissa^ but in other 
parts of India as well. As an illustration, I may cite the case 
of the temple of the Kandarya Mahadeva at Kbajuraho in 
Bundelkhand. 

From the occurrence of such figures extending over a vast 
area the charge of voluptuousness brouglit against a whole 
nation does not stand to reason. There must be a deeper mean¬ 
ing underlying this apparent anomaly. 

In the case of a building under construction when the upri¬ 
ghts for the scaffolding have just been set up, we notice that a 
basket, or a broomstick, an old rejected shoe, and such other 
filthy things are tied to the end of a scaffolding pole so as to 
attract the notice of a passer-by. They are meant to withstand 
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the evil effects of the jealous gaze of the observers, and to ward 
off the evil spirits that may possess the building under cons¬ 
truction, hamper its progress by causing a catastrophe to be¬ 
fall it. This superstition of the twentieth century furnishes the 
key to unravel the mystery of indecent figures of the mediae¬ 
val times, and this view of mine has been corroborated by the 
Uriya architects and artists of the present day. They cited 
from their 5ilpa Snstras to bear me out, and there is a definite 
plan, or arrangement recommended for the relative position of 
such figures in respect of the structure.* The U rlya artists 
say that the introduction of such obscene figures is not only to 
ward off the evil spirits, but to protect the structure against 
lightning, cyclone or other dire visitations of nature. The 
pinnacle of the temple ending in a pointed metallic trident 
or discus, the visitation of it by lightning was a phenomenon of 
usual occurrence, and the people of those days being un¬ 
acquainted with the principle of a lightning conductor resorted 
to this superstition as an effective means of protection. This 
seems to be a rational explanation of the anomaly perplexing 
the intellect of not only the students of architecture, but of an 
ordinary pilgrim. 

I may mention here incidentally an explanation which is 

• ] have very rccciaily secured an M patm leaf manuscripi oJ ^11 pa Srtstra ft ith 

several ilIuAtiaUons, I liave not found Eime as >ci to dedphef it, but hDpt to do so 
v'ery won- 
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offered from a spiritual stand-point. The obscene figures are 
sy*niboltcaI, or representative of the frailties of the world 
that flesh is heir to, and unless a spiritual aspirant rises superior 
to these frailties, he canoot attain the absolute truth, or reality 
represented by the deity enshrined in the sanctum : a pilgrim 
whose mind does not become affected at the sight of these 
obscene figures is spiritually fitted to enter into the sanctum, 
and to see the image of the deity. 

Different theories are advanced as to the way in which 
the carving work has been executed. The theory supported 
in Eitn. fay Dr, Mitra in Indo-Aryans, Vol, I • is that 
the Orissan artists followed the Assyrian plan of carving tu 
stiv. Alex. Rea has advanced a similar theory in the case of 
Chntiikyan Architecture.f 1 do not understand whence they 
deduced this theory. According to them, blocks of stone used 
first to be dressed to the requisite shape, fi.xed in their respec¬ 
tive positions, and then carved iu situ. I studied this point 
very carefully tn Orissa, and I had ample opportunities afforded 
to me to do the same, i carefully observed the thorough re¬ 
construction, or construction of tlie Jagamohana of Gauri's 
temple going on very near the bungiffui I used to live in. The 
stone blocks, I noticed, were carved near the site of work and 

* Dr, KiJifeqslra taf Vo], I,, p, fja 

t Arciueoloiricai Suiycy of Souibcro India, VoL XXI, p, 5. 
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not iit siiu before they were fitted and fixed ; and these carved 
blocks were arranged fn heights of 4 to 5 ft. to see that the 
continuity, or the relative position of the figures carved was 
carefully maintained. The stone blocks were then numbered, 
and fixed in their respective positions ; the artists seemed to 
manipulate the blocks with such dexterity and carefulness as to 
leave very little chance of breaking which was naturally 
apprehended. Only those blocks which had some chance of 
breaking, viz. those which had thin edges at the top, or side 
for the panels sunk in them, were carved w si/tt. 

On studying the carvings of old existing temples, this vievv 

of mine will commend itself to acceptance. I 

Sottie mor* _ r ■ 

noticed in many cases that the figures 

o&reipf , . 11,, 

carved on two contiguous blocks of stone do 
not exactly form one symmetrical whole ; this would never 
have happened had they been carved j'» There is 

another important fact in this connection which should not be 
lost sight of. The work of carving fn siVh docs not ensure 
the speedy completion of the work as it docs not permit 
the working of many artists simultaneously on one parti¬ 
cular spot ; and in view of the fact that every inch of the face 
of the temple is carved, it is presumed that the theory of 
carving fs si/it would involve an unnecessarily long time. This 
will receive additional weight from the followtiig consideration. 
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A good artist. I have seen m Orissa, can carve on an average 
on an area of 4 sq. inches fetching an income of eight annas 
per diem ; and the amount of work executed will be less if the 
work be of a superior quality. This fact coupled with that of 
the physical impossibility of allowing many artists to work 
together in one particular portion of the face would delay the 
completion of the work, and would at once lead us to re¬ 
ject the theory as not practicable. The existence of tracings 
on the temple walls (RijJarftni, &c) cannot possibly lead to the 
conclusion of carving in si/a r it Is probably the case that such 
temples had to be completed without waiting for the comple- 
lion of the carving work ; perhaps it was thought necessary 
that the remaining works of carving might conveniently be 
taken up s{/>* gradually after the completion* as we complete 
many of our buildings of the present day leaving the orna¬ 
mental work to be taken up at our convenience. 

The Architecture of Orissa is defective in one respect, 
viz, that it does not make any attempt at producing colour 
colour. decorations which are as important as sculp¬ 
ture. Very apposite is the remark of Barry that “the archi¬ 
tect must go hand in hand with the sculptor, and painter;'"• 
The sphere of Architecture is narrowed down by doing 
away with painting. The Importance of colour in the produc- 
* EdwanL M. Bany, R. A. Lectures on Aichitecmrie, p, 34. 
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ttoii of a perfect art caanot be overrated. As fine proportions, 
and a g'randctjr of lines are very important factors in producing 
an artistic ciTect in Architecture, so is harmony of colours a 
powerful agent in bringing about the desired end. The in- 
duence exercised by it is greater than harmony of vibrations in 
At^oustics ; it is distinctly sensuous and psychological in 
nature i here also we notice an illustration of the principle 
of contrast. 

The provision of colour decoration in addition to that of 
sculpture would have rendered the structures infinitely more 
beautiful than what they are at prese.nt. Though the interior 
of the temple is dark, yet there is ample room left for the 
application of colour. The inside walls and ceiling of the 
Jagamohana, the deep and narrow recesses between the pilas¬ 
ters, for instance, could have been painted elTectJvely so as to 
withstand the action of the atmosphere. The frescoe paintings of 
the Chaitya caves at Ajantu are still as fresh as anything, as is 
evidenced by the copies thereof by Griihths ; I am struck with 
the brightness of colour of a copy of a piece of Ajanta wall 
painting recently made by an amateur artist. Hence it may 
be reasonably concluded that there is nothing to apprehend in 
respect of the durability of wall paintings. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to describe^ or classify 
the drapery, ornaments, utensils, furniture, arms and musical 
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insiruments of the mliabitants of Orissa as represented in their 
sculpture. They have been passingly referred to in the last 
few chapters in describing the different temples or figures. 

fn the fore-going pages 1 have dealt exhaustively with 
the nature and different types of Orissan form of sculpture with 
various sub heads. The sculpture of Orissa is purely Indo- 
Aryan, and I have sought to elucidate it by quoting numerous 
passages from the Agni-Pur<inain, ^iuhra Niti, Brihat Samhitff, 
&c. The details and arrangements of the texts have been 
faithfully observed. I have shown the points of resemblance 
to other styles prevailing in the southern part of India. I have 
also passingly referred to the points of excellence and defects 
from the stand-point of European classic. There arc, however. 


a few points which I may brieHy mention before the next 
chapter is commenced. 

Unlike the sculptors of Greece and Rome, those of Orissa, 
Katonidi«w!- nay of India 10 general, had to labour under a 
SIlTsSS”* natural disadvantage of showing off their 

Scnlptare. talents in a remarkable degree : a sort of impe¬ 

netrable barrier was interposed as it were between their genius 
and excellence in execution; and this was afforded by ‘the 
nature of the material on which they carved. The par¬ 
tiality of nature in this direction may explain the diminution of 
effect sought to be increased by their laborious attempts : genius 
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coulfl not override this inherent natural derect. We can well 
imagine the bright and chastening effect of these very figures 
were they executed in marble. It requires also much plodding 
industry to polish the rough gritty sandstone. The huge ele¬ 
phant and horse (vide plate XXVI) of Kon^irha. the statuettes 
Rdijarflni and Erahmejvara, the scrollwork, arabesque, and 
foliage of Mhktejvara and Stiridewl, if executed in marble, 
would have been considered as the brightest monuments of 
sculpture reaching its culminating point, 

I have referred to a decided Buddhist reminiscence noticed 
^ in the Brahminical sculpture of Orissa; I have shown in the 


second chapter that Orissa at one time was a 
seat of Buddhism, and as an offshoot of 
Brahminism, it was slowly assimilated by the 


Buddhl&t r^Enl- 
□ lit 

Orls^BH 
bCilJf>tur«. 


former throughout the length and breadth of India, and 
formed an integral part of it. The religious rites of the parent 
stock and the branch got nicely commingled together; without 
referring to any particular text such as that of the Mahayana 
Tuntrika school, this can be clearly proved by making a com¬ 
parative study of the Buddhistic and Brahminical iconography. 
I have already mentioned in this chapter some of the allied 
features. The figure III, Plate V (A) iUustratingfloral devices 
issuing out of a vase or urn Is a distinct piece of Buddhist 
sculpture noticed on some of the extant Buddhist remains. 
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This is met with in the temples of PariMuromcxvara, and 
Vaiutl at Bhubanefvara. This ornamental device is noticed in 
the Buddhist and Br^tbroinica] caves at Elura it has also 
been used in Chitlukyan Architecture where its position is 
exactly the same as in the Indo-Aryan style. I may refer my 
reader to the jamb mouldings of the Kattervara temple, 
Hirahadagalli.l' The representations of pyramidal battlements 
in the frieze of the bAda of Pararurame^vara show decided 
Buddhist influence on the temple architecture of Orissa. I 
have also referred to the Chalukyan and Gupta influences ; it 
may be mentioned here incidentally that the Indo-Aryan style 
has also reciprocally influenced the Chalukyan architecture in a 
very remote period {tirea 6th century A.D.). This will be 
evident on examining the architecture and sculpture of the 
temples of Diirgfl, Megutr, Hucbchimalligudi at and near 
Aihole in the district of Bijapur, Hucbchimalligudi temple 
near Aihotc is similar to that of PararUrtfmcjvara ; this is older 
than the Meguti temple at Aihole dated in the first half of the 
seventh century A.D, ( 5 aka 556 or, 634 A.D.) as appears from 
a long well-engraved inscription of Pulakcshin II,| 

We have seen already that the half-discs or insets of lotus 

• Report on the Eltira Cave Temples (Archeological Survey of 

, VoL Plates. 

t ArchMiogical Survey trf Southern India^ Vol, XXl Plate XXXVI. 

t Arch^t^loglcal Survey of India, 1907-0^^ 
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as noticed in Vait^tl, Paraxiir^niejvara and many other temples 
are distinctly Buddhistic in orig'in. I have mentioned at great 
length how BarAjMnji and several other ornaments have been 
borrowed from Buddhist sculpture. Reference has been made to 
the Nqfa and Vewl ornaments ; the latter are dwarfish mons- 
ters struggling to raise the structure; this representation has 
been noticed by me in Buddhist sculpture, as in the capital of 
the gate of the Buddhist tope at Sotichi.* 

The ornaments of Orissan Architecture are mainly of two 
kinds, (a) Face, or Panel ornament, (^) Free 

CUi^ei of 

neiits^ *”*** ornament. I have described the first sub-licad at 
great length ; the following among others come 
under the second sub-head, (i) Kalara, or finial, (2) gargoyle, 
(3) vase or urn, (5) Lotus pendant, (5) Projecting lion, {6) 
Sardala, (7) Naga or Nagini column, (8) Dewl Charani. 

The graceful and gradual curvature of the Kaiasa, and the 
QriB»aB agreeable proportion between the height and the 

orSaUt. width render it a beautiful accessory to the 

temple which, if divested of it, would lose much of its 
beauty. The Kalasa of the Orissan school, simple as it is^ 
IS in no way inferior to the French or Italian Gothic, I am 
at a loss to understand how could Dr. Mitra detect a 

* W, Griggs, Preservation cf Nailomil Montunents in Fkies^ 46^ 47 And 4S. 
t Or^ Mllra, Ifldo-Aryans^ VoK [ (iSBe), 66^ 
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resemblance of it to a Grecian amphorat which, for the 
matter of that, was invariably pointed at the base so that it 
could be stuck in the ground*, and which had a narrow 
elongated neck having a handle on each side. The design ts 

evidently derived from a water jar. 

The plate V (B) illustrates the Ka/asa, ora hniat surmount¬ 
ing the temples of Orissa, I have on pages 124-25 exhaustive* 
ly dealt with the seven parts of a Kalasa. 

I have dwelt upon all the sub-heads except the third. 
Vase ornament, or a sort of Kaima is usually noticed, as is the 
case with Miiktesvara at the top of the b^da just where the 
^ekka commences; it is also found at different heights in 

Gauri s temple- 

In the ornament of the lotus pendant both the llower and 
the geometrical motives are apparent. The 
LutDi p«iid*bt. jg (iictjiy depicted from the centre, whence 

it is called a radial growth. The lotus pendants of Miiktesvara 
and Brahmervara are well-known, and have been already 
referred to by me- I may mention also that I saw beautiful 
fragments of a lotus pendant scattered near ihe Dhogamandapa 
of the temple at Kon^rka. 


• FajrliDlit A Pirtionarv nt tcrmA in AHu 22- 
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BUILDlIfG MATERIALS. 

Stone has been chiefly used as a btiDding material in 

OHssan temples j although the localities where the temples 

abound do not yield an outcrop of building 

/ bdiidias stones of good quality, still the sense of ensuring 
✓ amtertaL 

permanency was so deep-rooted m their Ttiinds 

that it led them to quarry them at some distant hills, and to 
bring them to the worksite. This fact makes us consider the 
contrivances that the architects devised for bringing the 
huge blocks of stone from many scores of miles across trackless 
forests and swamps to the actual site of work. 

Tlie principal stones that have been utilized for building * 
purposes in Orissa are sandstone, laterite, chlorite, and granitic 
gneiss. 

The province of Orissa consists geologically of two very 

distinct portions,—^the one near the coastal region, a belt of 

nearly flat alluvial formations varying from 15 to 
The , . , , , . 

qf Orissq. miles in breadth, and the other, an undulating 

area studded with numerous hills i the latter is mainly 

composed of the crystalline or metamorphic series consist- 
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ing" of rocks of very ancient date so completely altered and 
crystallised by metamorphic action that all traces of their 

original structure are lost.* 

The following is a list, in descending order, 
Rocfe, systeo} ° 

of OrusR. jjj- jjjg systems occurring in Orissa :— 

8. Blown sand, 
y. Alluvium. 

{^) River delta deposits. 

{a} Older alluvium of coast plain. 

6. Lateritc. 

5. Katak or Atgarh sandstones. 

4. Mahadeva or Panchet sandstones and grits. 

3. Damudn sandstones, shales and coal, 
a. Tnlcher sandstones, shales, silt and boulder^bcd. 

I, Metamorphic, or crystalline rocks. 

Out of the list given above, the rock systems Nos. 2, 3 and 
RocksjdtemB 4 found to be Utilised for temple building 

in the districts of Cuttack and Puri i and the 

* J may r-efer my readers lo tlie follows ng arEicles from which I have gathered the 
informations regarding the Ceotogy of Orissa. 

( 1 ) A sketch on the Geology of Orisaa by W. flimfbrd, F. C- S. (Records of the 
G. S. [. VoL V). 

(a) Physical features of the districts of Bankura, Mkhupur and Orrssa {Memoirs 
erf the G. S. L VoL IJl 

I am also indebted to my Jriend A. Ghose^ F. C F. Gw S. for snpplytiig 

me with some valuable infermatiooa on the subject^ 
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systems Nos. 7 and S are suited for building purposes. The 
metamorphic rocks are chiefly found in the Nilgiri hiils near 
Balasore, and in the locality at 3 distance of a few miles W. 
S. W. of Jajpur near the village Paikpada ; they are also met 
with in the tract between the Brnhmani aitd the Mahnnadi. 

South-west of the town of Cuttack is a considerable area 
occupied by grits, sandstone and conglomerates with one or 

iCtukar white or pinkish clay. The 

AH:*rti rroBp* show certain simitanty of character with 

the Mahodeva group. 

Of the two kinds of laterite, the high level and the low 
level, we find only the latter type in Orissa. These are chiefly 
composed of hydrated oxide of iron and quarts 

L«terite. _ ^ 

sand. The rock occurs either in a vesicularj or 
in a loose gravelly condition. This is of detrttal origin as 
proved by the occurrence of pebbles and boulders in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of hills. From the Brahmani to the 
Chilka Lake, laterite forms raised terrace-like plains around 
nearly all the hills excepting those few which occur far out in 
the alluvium. 

The country near the coast and a broad tract on the north¬ 
east of the district are alluvial, but the western parts of the 

G«oioer ot the composed of laterite, sandstone, and 

dirtrief orParL metamorphic rocks. There is a very small 

3i 
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extent of the older undulating alluvium ; and almost all the 
eastern parts of the district and the country extending from 
the Mah^nadi to the Chillwt Lake is perfectly flat, and consists 
of the newer, or delta alluvium. Hills of blown sand extend 
along the whole coast, and are frequently arranged in two or 
three principal ranges—the first close to the shore, the second 
from one or two miles inland, and occasionally there is another 
still farther from the sea. South-west of the sandstone country, 
and west of Khurdah, there is a band of undulating plain 
partly covered with laterite through which gneiss rises at inter¬ 
vals. On the extreme west of the district, there are two very 
barren ranges of no great height running east and west, and 
formed of compact, rather granitoid gneiss. From this point 
whence the boundary of the district turns eastward as far as 
the Chilka Lake, only detached bills occur, all of gneiss, with 
intervening plains of laterite and alluvium. 

The district of Cuttack is mainly composed of older allu- 
G«o!o;Tortlu vitim, the newer one forming the flat delta of 

district Of 

Catuck, the Mah/riiad^ and the Bmhmani ; blown sand 

occurs along the coast. There are numerous hills more or less 
isolated and composed of gneiss. 

The district of Balasore is almost alluvial, the greater 
portion being of older < type with metamorphic 
rocks [n the Nilgiri hills. Laterite forms a narrow 


T the 
district of 
BAjAwe. 
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fringe to the hills in places* A few sand hills extend 
towards the coast* The newer alluviuni is formed by 
the deposits of the Vaitarini, Jlrahmani, Subarnaretcho, etc. 
The temples of Bhubane^vara are situated in an undulating 
country In which flats of iaterlte and alluviuni alternate with 

c««ii<*jic4jFe4. basement bed on which tbcsa 

BbuiuaejTftr* superficial formations rest is entirely obscured, 

fireiL 

and whether it is composed of metamorphic 
rocks, or of later sedimentary series cannot be deterroined. 
But Judging by the enormous outcrops of sandstone-forming 
hills known as Khandagiri and Udaygirt and of the low-lying 
beds of the same rock not far from the outskirts of the 
Bhubanejvara area, it is presumed that the superficial lateritic 
beds and associated alluvium were formed on the eroded sur¬ 
face of rocks of the Atgarh basin* The gneissose hills which 
crop out near Khurda probably indicate the floor on which the 
sedimentary beds of the Atgarh basin were deposited* 

In an area abounding in such excellent building stones 
such as laterite and sandstone, it is natural that utmost advan¬ 
tage has been Uiken to turn to account such materials, Al- 
TbeAreariciim the deposits of laterite are very 

BoUding Btones ^ . , *, i , . . 

extensive and more accessible, the beds of sand¬ 
stone also attain great proportions, and the importance of the 
latter is comparatively reduced owing to the great ease with 
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which blocks of laterite can be excavated and shaped. It is 
significant that inspite of this fact the ancient master-builders 
of Bhubanejvara selected the more difficultly quarried and 
dressed sandstone in preference to laterite. Their choice 
could not have been based on the comparative action of 
weathering on the two rocks, for surely the ancient workers 
knew well that laterite withstands climatic action as well, if not 
better than many rocks, and exposure to atmospheric influences 
only enhances its hardness. The explanation for the prefer¬ 
ence of sandstone to laterite is to be sought for in the superior 

resistance which a compact and homogeneous rock like sand¬ 
stone offers to great superincumbent and lateral pressure— 
a factor of utmost importance where the great elevation of the 
temples was concerned. Besides, from the artist’s point of 
view, the texture of the sandstones was far more adaptable to 
receive the impressions of the sculptor’s chisel and to display 
it to utmost advantage. 

The sandstone used in the building of the temples at 
Bhubane^vara shows compact texture in a marked degree. 
The rock is usually very fine-grained, and combined with this, 
its hardness is such that it is susceptible of a fine artistic treat- 
j ment which would have been out of the 

tiie iiadstaiie. question if it had been too soft, too fragile or 

too hard. The sandstone beds in the vicinity of the Khanda- 
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giri and Udaygirt hills attain great development. The quar¬ 
ries are situated in the plains. The bedding planes and the 
joints substantially reduced the labour of quarrying. The beds 
of sandstone do not preserve a uniform character over long 
distances. Fine-grained sandstone, coarse grits and even con¬ 
glomerate composed of large translucent pebbles of quarts, , 
merge into one another. Such gradations are at times notice- | 
able within a very small area as in parts of Udaygin hill. 
The colour of the sandstone also varies, but sandstone of a 
greyish white and buff colour predominates. Ferruginous 
infiltrations due to the decomposition of contained iron minerals 
have often imparted a rich red colour to layers of the sand¬ 
stone, The blocks of sandstone used in the Miiktejvara, 
Brahmejvara and Rnjarnni temples show a pleasing dark 
brick-red colour which appears to be due to artificial colouring 
which did not penetrate far into the interior of the rock, as the 
original natural buff colour is clearly visible in the portion where 

the stone shows a fractured face, 

The effect of weathering as seen in the majority of the 
weatbtrias f temples is small. Portions of the Great Temple, 
temples of Parvati, Ananta Vnswdeva, 
ParaJ-iinamervara and Meghefvara exhibit marked signs of 
weathering so much so that some of the carvings have been 
partially obliterated. Signs of disintegration by atmospheric 
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inBuences are clearly shown by some perforated panels. But 
the extreme effects of weathering are nowhere seen so cons¬ 
picuously as in BhrtskareFvara Temple. The blocks of sand¬ 
stone on the exterior face of this temple have been deeply 
eroded showing in many places spheroidal and conchoidal 
weathering. Apart from the nature of the rocks, if the degree 
of weathering be accepted as any key to the age of the temples, 
then the temple of Bhaskarejvara ranks among the oldest, those 
of Meghe.rvara, Ananta V<tsudeva, Bhubanervara Mtiktervara, 
firahmeivara and R^jarani being of subsequent date, 

Laterite has been chiefly used In building the outerwalls 
and enclosures of temples. The later additions to the porch of 
Otlierkladj ol the Great lemplc, Bhubanervara are partly or 
entirely built of this rock. 1 hey are evidently 
of more recent date. Dr. R, L. Mitra has suied that the 
temple of Bhaskarejvara is built of blocks of basalt. This 
statement Is entirely erroneous as that temple is exclusively 
built of sandstone. The great Lingam in this temple is 
probably of sandstone. It would be interesting if It were 
possible to find out to what depth It extends underground and 
whether there are any inscriptions in the buried portion. The 
stone has become so discoloured by the offerings of countless 
pilgrims for ages that it is not easy to ascertain its petrological 
character. Preparation of a microscopic section is out of the 
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question as it will be an act of sacrilege to secure chips frotn this 
Lingam. This very reason also stancis in the way of ascertain¬ 
ing the exact nature of the rocks employed in the sculpturing 
of various deities. Such are the great statues of Nija Pdrvatl, 
Gancra and K<?rtilsa. Although no definite tdentilication of the 
material of these huge monoliths is possible under present 
conditions, it is almost certain that the rock is not chlorite as 
has been stated by more than one writer. The hardness far 
exceeds that of chlorite. The rock which is dark greenish is 
apparently serpentinous. The statues in the niches of the 
temples of Ananta Vdsudeva and Bhoshkarervara are sculp¬ 
tured out of a dense serpentinous or hornblendic rock. This 
rock was probably brought from the quarries in- the Jiiigiri 
hills (of Orissa) near the villages of Santragodia and 
Goojadecha. 

I got a sample of this rock, commonly called chlorite, 
analysed boU) chemically and petrographically by a friend# 
caemieat ftos Presidency College laboratory, 

Calcutta. On chemical analysis, the rock was 
^lorite. found to contain silica, magnesia, oxide of iron, 

water and a small quantity of alumina. It is evidently a 
hydrous ferro- magnesian rock. The hardness of the sample 
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ranged between 3 and 4 ; the white streaks noticed suggest the 
rock to be serpentinous ; but it has not the characteristic colour 
of serpentine ; this is due to its admixture with clay or some 
Other rock, and also to subsequent metamorphism. 

In thin sections, it was found to include iron ores. The 
arrangement of the iron ores points to its being derived from 
some pyroxenic rock, and suggests that it may be serpentine ; 
but the polarisation colour is against its being so ; between 
crossed ntcols some taldike mineral is found included within a 
somewhat brilliantly polarising mineral. I feel inclined to think 
therefore that the rock may be some intermediate variety bet¬ 
ween serpentine and potstone, probably an impure variety of 
massive talc. 

The chlorite or mujfri, in common parlance. Is hydrous 
silicate of alumina, ferrous oxide and magnesia, and Is very 
tough and compact in texture. This stone has been used for 
moulding, architrave, and for lining the jambs and intrados 
of door openings. The sculptures carved out of chlorite blocks 
admit of very fine polish and artistic finish. The monolithic 
stone pillar in front of the temple at Puri is made of chlorite. 
The slabs of chlorite that decorate and line the Jambs and 
outer faces of the doorway of the Jagamohana at Komrraka 
are so exquisitely and artistically carved that they still excite 
the wonder of the most fastidious critics of sculpture. I 
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quote below what Mr. Stirling wrote about it in 1834 in the 

Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. 

“The whole of the scdptures on these figures comprising 
men and animals, foliage and arabesque patterns, is executed 
with a degree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which could 
stand a comparison with some of our best specimens of Gothic 
architectural ornaments. The workmanship remains, too, as 
perfect as if it had just come from the chisel of the sculptor, 
owing to the extreme hardness and durability of the stone. 

It has been remarked that the principal building stones 
are sandstone, laterite, and chlorite and granitic gneiss. 
Granitic gneiss has been used in many cases in carving sculp* 
lured figures. 

The different technical terms, in the local tongue, of the 
virteti«s«r . different varieties of the above stones are given 

itflues aad wt r 

KSfwogS? below with the names of temples where they are 
met with. 

(et) Eogda Kandfl (ftirf! mm) is a coarse*grained white 
or yellowish sandstone, found at Khandagiri r the deep yellow 
s«»d9tiODe. variety is hard, and that of fainter colour 
represents soft stuff. fiogflSfli Kandn has the two following 
varieties, (ONarflJ Bogda ( ^fUTST ), (2) Mot« Bogda 

Kandn ( ifet ^fT TOT) ; the former is harder and more 
fine-grained than the latter, and is met with in the temples 

33 
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of Lmgartfj<t, Brahme^vara, Yame^vara ; the latter has been 
used in the temples of Siddhejvara, and N«jrakefvara. 

(i) R«}a Rants Kanda (ttst ttfw is a fine-grained 
yellowish (generally) sandstone. Raja-Raniti has the following 
sub-classes '^(t) Lnl Ruja-Raniffi or the reddish variety, 
(2) Haludia Raja-Ranid.or the yellowish variety, (3) Dhala-misa 
Raja-Ranin, or whitish variety, (4) Kay« Raja-Rnnin, or the 
hard variety. Lnl Raj-Rnnin Kandn has been used in the tem¬ 
ples of Muktejvara, Gaurt, and very sparingly in Rajarflni. 
The second variety has been largely used in the temples of 
Rfljarani, and also used in the temples of Gauri and Mukter- 
vara. The third variety is noticed in Muktervara, Gauri. 
Rajarnni ; lintels, architrave, &c. requiring hardness and great 
strength are usually made of this variety. The fourth variety 
is met with in the temples of Rajarani and Brahmexvara. 
This class of stone is hard, and is used for works requiring 
strength and toughness, such as lintels, architrave, 8 cc. 

(c) Kharfia Kanda ( ^fUT ) is a white sandstone 
resembling chalk ; this variety has been noticed in the temples 
of Ananta Vasiideva, Parvati, Para^urnmexvara, &c. It is 
divided into the following classes, (i) Sapha Khadia Kanda 
noticed in the temples of ParaJurame^va^a and Vaital (2) Phul 
Khadia Kandn used in Sari-dewl, and the temples of Ananta 
Vasudeva and Parvati, (2) Bnlia Khasrta noticed in the Sari- 
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dewl and the temple of Anaota V^sudeva, The Phiii Kha^d 
variety is soft and admits of 6ne sculptural works. It is made 
of grains of silica cemented by a matrix of calcium oxide. 

The softness of Kha<^d Kandet is due to the cementing 
material and not due to the grains of silica themselves 
embedded in the matrix. The specific gravity of a sample 
brought from Kondrka was strangely i'S6i (C. the table 
annexed). 

(0) Rang Ddliind :—It ts a reddish white sandstone re¬ 
sembling Ddima or Dd^mbat or pomegranate, The reddish 
tinge is due to its containing an admixture of iron oxide ; 
this stone is rather hard for dressing. The main temple of 
Lingardja at fibubane^vara is partly built of this variety of 
sandstone ; it is also noticed in the Vattdla temple- 

The Rangdtflima Is divided into the following classes :— 
(i) Saphtf Rangd0]im0 or white Rangdalimif noticed in the 
temples of Pararumme^vara. and Vait^a (s) M^ti^ Rang- 
d0Um0, a greyish variety met with in the above temples, ^3) 
Rangchilimir-mijrita^Khadmkandtt noticed in the temples 
of Paraiiiramefvara Vaitala &nd in small quantities in 
Siddhervara. 

3. Laterite or :—This variety of stone is called 

in common parlance ; it is found as a superficial forma¬ 
tion, or just below a flat alluvium : when this alluvium is 
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denuded, the formation below of laterite is exposed to the 

surface. 

The boundary walls have been invariably built of laterite ; 
in some unimportant cases the whole structure has been built 
of this stone, and has stood well ; blocks of laterite have in 
numerous cases been placed side by side with sandstone blocks. 
The weathering action on laterite has caused unsightly stains 
on the neighbouring sandstone blocks and has accelerated In 
turn their disintegration \ moreover, these blocks by reason of 
their crumbling into pieces have helped in the conse<^uent 
loosening and detachment of sandstone blocks. This stone does 
not admit of any fine or ornamenial work. The peculiar quality 
of this rock is that it is easy to cut and shape it when 
first dog, but it becomes hard and tough after exposure to 

the air. 

3. The Kharfi Prastara It is a red and tough variety 
of quartz found as an inclusion in a particular variety of sand¬ 
stone. It is not used as a building material, nor for sculptor’s 
work. The architects avoid it as much as possible. The 
mortar, pestle, stone for grinding spices, &c. are made 
of it. 

f give below the table showing the chemical and physical 
properties of various classes of sandsionc used in the temples 
of Orissa with their names in local tongue. 
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Naines ifl ItKal 
liarknce 

relTQgTaphii: Ch 

f 

Action of 
Rydnxihloiic 
Acid 

Specific Gra¬ 
vity 

(0 

Lai Roja-FLmla 

SafKlsiaiie ; ^iili minute 
flakes of white mica 

nil 

T$ 

(*) 

Haliu^ia Roja- 
Runin 

Fetniginoiis sandstone ; 
occasionally wilh mka 

nil 


(3) 

DhsLla-mijei 

Sandstone wiih particles 
of mica 

very very slight 

3-^1 

<4) 

Koya-R^a^ 

Rrmia 

Contains only silica ^ 
coarse^gnmed sandstone 

' nil 

2'2S 

is) 

5sip^ Rang- 

Dfilima 

Ferruginous sandstone 

nil 

3-43 

W 

Moib Rang- 
Dalima 

Oitltoairy sandstone 

nil 

3*3 

(?) 

Rang-Detliina- 

MLmui-Klia^^a 

Kandd 

Sacdscone wiih mica 

n.l 


(®> 

Sapha Kh(U/ia 
Kandft 

Fine-grained sandstone occa¬ 
sionally with big grains of 
quarir 

nil 

335 

(9) 

Phul 

Sandstone with mica 

nil 

2-2g 

{le) 

Balia Ktnufia 
K^n6ft 

Fine-gratned sandstone ^ 

nil 

3'3 

(ii3 

Nar-^-Bogr/a 

iCancLt 

Contains only silica ; 
coarK'grained sandstone 

nil 

J-J 

(ti) 

Kinda 

Higbly dreomposed gmmEe , 

nil 

i^r 


Many Orissan temples present a red appearance by reason 
of having the stone blocks dyed wkh a pigment. Although 
the appearance is deceptive as leading many to take the stone 
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for a red variety of sandstone, the importance from a utili¬ 
tarian point of view is very great,for it effectively 

R«d «j)pe]iriaee 

otfona tcmpiei rgtafds the weathering action of the atmosphere. 
The paint does not seem to be a simple compound but a com¬ 
plex composition of several ones in definite proportions. I 
have come across a reference to it in the Brihat Samhit<i 
which is quoted in the foot-note, The 4th couplet of the text 
quoted below enjoins on the application of the paste on the 
palace and temple walls, the well lining, Siva lingam, etc. 
Roughly speaking, the paste is a composition of the precipitate 
of unripe iiftilUk fruits, ketpitkik^k^ (kai keiit in common 
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parlance), blossoms of si/m/i Csilk-cotton), etc., boiled in a 
definiie quantity of water, and mixed finally with exudation 
of sarja tree, or turpentine, resin, linseed, etc. Another sort 
of paste mentioned in couplets 5 and 6 consists of Lnksho (lac), 
a sort of resin, the kernel of the Bael fruit turpen¬ 

tine, myrobalan, etc. 

From the nature of door openings it appears without a 
wood. shadow of doubt that wood must have been used 
as one of the building materials. I could not find out the least 
trace of wood anywhere although I searched for it very care- 
fully. A few instances of old, worn out doors that I came 
across are evidently two to three hundred years old, and do not 
belong to the Mediaeval times when the temples themselves 
came into existence. 

llrick seems to have been occasionally used in the construe* 
Brick. tfoji of minor appurtenances of temples; at 
Konurka recent excavations by the P, W. D. have exposed to 
the surface the remnant of a small temple entirely made of 
bricks which lay buried in heaps of sand. During my brief 
sojourn I came across it; on close examination, it seemed to 
me that the temple was never finished, for the architects might 
have apprehended that the brick bisement would not be able 
to bear the superstructure. 

The rare occurrence of bricks is due to the unsuitableoess of 
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the local earth for brick-rnaking; the earth of the locality gene¬ 
rally contains an excess of silica and an Insufficient proportion 
of alumina; the bricks are necessarily rather brittle and soft. 
I took more than a dozen samples of bricks at Koncirka, and all 
of them crumbled into pieces when pressed 1 >etween the 
lingers ; they could be easily scratched with nails. The bricks 
that 1 came across at Konnrka seemed to me not sufficiently 
burnt; they belong to the third class as defined by the P.W.D* 

1 could with much difficulty secure whole bricks when de¬ 
tached from their original position; in the very process of 
detaching they invariably gave way, although the mortar bet¬ 
ween the different courses was not very adhesive; they seemed 
to me to be set in sandy clay. 

The bricks referred to already, are very regular in shape ; 
but the dimensions are not uniform throughout. I give below 
the average dimensions i” 

Length = - 1 = 13 

Breadth = 

Thickness = 2 ) 4 '* to i"* 

The bricks in old days used to be made of larger dimen¬ 
sions than what obtain in practice at present; they resemble 
modern tiles. The average superficial area of a brick = 140 
sq. inches; that of the bricks at Budh-Gaya described by 
Dr, Mitra is about T40 sq. inches on an average. The 
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bricks of the ChaJdsans and Aasyrians measure inches 
square. Here 1 may refer to the unusual size of bricks that 
1 came across at Sabour in the District of Bhagalpur while 
digging trenches in a mound probably the seat of an old colony 
of jewellers. 

I have already stated that the bricks have been rather 
tinderburnt; this is probabiy due to the necessity of their be^ 
ing dressed for ornamental surface. 

The bricks are soft and porous in texture, and the frac¬ 
tured surface presents a honey-combed appearance due to the 
cavities of the husks of paddy with which the brick-earth was 
mixed before the bricks were moulded. In many specimens 
the charred husks are perceptible even now ; these were added 
to the clay which was well kueaded by being trodden under 
feet. The admixture of the chaflT, or busk rendered the under¬ 
burnt bricks capable of offering greater resistance and having 
grater body than would have been otherwise possible. This 
method was followed by the Egyptians, Chaldseans, and 
Assyrians. They used to mix clay with “ chopped or rather 
pulverized straw, a proceeding, which was thought to give it 
greater body and resistance 

Mortar has not been used to set the blocks of stone; fairly 
Marter. dressed stones have been placed on their natural 
beds. As the force of compression is mainly called into play in 
U 
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an Orissait temple, the use of mormr as a means of aggregation 
has been judiciously dispensed with. The statical equilibrium of 
the structures is due to the vertical action and reaction, and as 
such the Uriya architects, unlike the Romans, rejected mortar 
as useless for the transmission of pressure from one point to the 
other ; stability was ensured by fairly dressed and huge blocks 
of stone and by a careful adjustment of the centre of gravity. 

' The massive stone blocks had to be connected together by 
iron cramps doubled over and inserted in holes. The stone 
blocks have been so accurately dressed in many cases as to 
make the joints look like hair-cracks. Perfectly horizontal 
courses of stone have been laid ; the architects are noticed to 
be very careful even in the Interior filling in of huge walls. 
Care has been taken to see that the walls rise perfectly 
straight up, not a bit out of plumb ; but for so much care and 
skiil, the structure would not have withstood the ravages oI 
time so successfully. 

Another contrivance which 1 noticed at Konarka Is worth 
mentioning. 

Wedge-shaped blocks of stone are noticed to have been 
fitted in the interior of the walls to ensure stabi 

I rM critopi And 

ttteir |jty. Although iron-cramps helped a great deal 

in keeping the stones in their proper position, yet they have 
been a great menace to their stability in another way. The 
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iron-cramps have by oxidation swelled in volume and have 
effected cracks in them by causing' a great strain. 

The temples were often plastered ; this is indicative of 
a degenerated taste ; at the same time this was 

Plmttrr Wftrk 

meant to hide any bad workmanship from the 
public view : this gave them a tendency to execute bad work. 
The interior was often plastered r I scraped off the plaster 
applied to the three tiers of cornice projecting from the inside 
wall of the cella at Konarka, the lowest one being at a height 
of 4'-10''above the pavement- There are 2 coats of plaster ; 
the lower coat serves the body over which the upper coat 
presenting a polished surface is applied. The total thickness 
of the two coats is the upper coat is A" and Jower coat 
is or On being examined with a magnifying glass, 
the upper coat seems to contain very minute grains of sand ; 
the lower coat is seen with the naked eye to contain large grains 
of sand. The upper coat resembles the modem stucco 
piaster and presents a perfectly polished and glistening surface. 
The lower or the first coat has been applied after filling in 
the depressions or irregularities of the surface by a reddish 
mortar, probably powdered laterite, 

Iron has been laigety used in Orissan temples as archi- 
^ traves or lintels over door-ways, as beams to 

support the false ceiling, as cramps to connect 
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together the bJocks of stone, or as door-hinges, ft has been 
already stated that the method of corbelling or horizontal 
projection was used to reduce the internal space for roofing 
purposes, and over the topmost course were laid the flags of 
stone. This was the case with small temples ; but this method 
could not be used with advantage where a large space was to 
be covered ; the Aryan architects were fully conversant with 
the statical principle that to ensure the stability of a structure 
the vertical line drawn from the centre of gravity must be within 
its base. Therefore where large spaces were to be covered, 
the Uriyce architects had to stop corbelling at a reasonable 
height where the internal area was sufficiently reduced and 
covered by flags of stone supported on wrought iron joists. 

Iron lintels are largely noticed in Purr and Bhubanejvara 
temples. I shall only deal with the iron-beams 

IrOQ lAnifl C3i 

iC9iurk« temple at Kon«rka. The floor area of 

the Jagamohana is 40 ft. square t the wails rise straight 
up to the height of 40 ft, whence bracket!mg inwards 
commences till the length and breadth contract to so ft t 
here the joists have been laid with flags of stone on them. 
The beams and lintels are of high class wrought iron. The 
maximum length of the beams of Kon^rka is 35'-9", and cross 
section 7** square. 

The beams or lintels consist of thin laminae welded toge- 
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ther forming a rectangular piece. 1 had opportunities afforded 
to me to study this at Puri and Konarka. The rejected iron 
lintel placed on the court-yard by the p£itde<tvara temple with¬ 
in the precincts of the temple of Jaganofftb is found to be made 
up of welded pieces of iron, thickness of them varying from k" 
to These lamina- or strips run both in the horizontal and 
vertical directions. The cross-sec don of the broken beams 
scattered near the Jagamohona at Konurka present the same 
appearance. 

Various theories are advanced as to the manufacture of 

* 

iron beams, I agree with some in thinking that the beam con* 
, sists of individual laminae put together and welded 
QftnnikctBf4 molten iron poured on the surface. It fills 
up the interstices, and forms them into ono mass. This is 
borne by the fact that gaps or cavities are often visible when 
these iron-beams are broken cross-wise : this is due to the 
fact of the molten iron not reaching the mterior completely ; 
the following fact also bears out the theory ; the intervening 
pieces of iron do not resemble the lam in m they connect ; 
they look like foreign matter introduced by some mechanica] 
means. This would never happen in case of ordinary welding. 
These pieces have been the first things to give way to the 
action of the atmosphere, and they have scaled off in many 
cases, while the independent lamin« are kept intact. 
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However plausible the above arguinents may be, it is stilJ 
a matter of great wonder how could such huge joists of 
wrought iron be forged, and the dtBrculty is aggravated by the 
curvilinear form that has been imparted to the surface. Those 
who have studied Metallurgy know full well how tedious and 
diflicuit a process it is to extract iron by smelting the ores. 
The engineers of those days were not conversant with the 
fourfold principles of Refining, Puddling, Shingling, and 
Rolling, nor with the modern methods of preparing platemetal, 
puddlehalls, and blooms, nor had they the appliances and 
machinery that modern science has contrived after the lapse 
of many centuries : the Aryan engineers even did not know 
how to prepare hot blast. All these considerations should make 
us pause awhile before sweeping remarks of reproach and 
contumely are levelled against them. 

It is a matter of great regret that these beams or Hntels are 
not painted now by the P, W. D, so as to withstand the 
oxidising influence of the atmosphere. The Mahomedan histo¬ 
rian Abul Fail saw them painted by the forefathers of those 
who have been branded “enfeebled and degraded'* by the 
writer of the article quoted on page 265. 

I secured with great difficulty a very small piece of wrought 
iron from an iron beam at Bhubanervara ; coupled with the 
disadvantage of its being small in diinensions, ir was not a 
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sample of good quality, it being full of flaws, and the pro¬ 
portion of carbon and other foreign materials being rather 

_ , . excessive, I sent it to Prof. Dutt* of the Engi- 

Test o( ft ftftmple ^ 

ofifM neering college, Sibpur, who kindly took the 
trouble of getting it tested for me in the Testing Laboratory. 
He got a small test piece made of it of cross section 
’2j''x -4i5*; this broke at i,6 tons. The breaking strength 
accordingly comes to about 14,3 tons per square inch, Prof, 
Dutt wrote to me to say that ''u n fortunate I y the sample was 
not without daws, and the test piece broke at one of these. 
You can see this very well at the place of rupture, if it had 
been possible to obtain a decent sample of the iron, I believe, 
a strength of ?o tons per square inch could be easily attain¬ 
ed.*' The sample sent was of the worst quality, and hence the 
ultimate tensile stress was less than the usually accepted 
average of 35 tons per sq, inch. 

The assurance of Prof. Dutt that a decent sample of this 
iron could ea.sily show a strength of 20 tons per sq. inch reflecLs 
great credit on the Orissan metallurgists of a by-gone age, 
for the average tensile strength of wrought iron was 23 toiw 
per sq, inch in England only 36 years ago : the following is 
quoted from Prof. Anderson’s Strength of Materials and Struc¬ 
tures (1874;, "The ultimate tensile strength of wrought iron 

• Prof. S, K. Dutt, M. A-, Professor ofZtectriqil ami MechanioU Enjiiiteofinff. 
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IS usually set down as 15 tons per scjuare incbt but this is 
above the present general average, 25 tons being nearer as an 
approximate round number."! I believe that the Orissan 
metallurgists could also have effected an increase In the 
strength of wrought iron if they willed ; they did not do so. for 
the nature of forging the beams by the method of welding des¬ 
cribed above demanded of tbem to make the iron rather weaker 
(from the modern standard) in strength. The following lines 
quoted from Prof. Anderson's work will bear me out : “...but 
weaker iron is not inferior for some purposes ; such iron frequently 
has the welding property in a marked degree, and is prelerred 
in consequence, wherever welding has 10 be extensively resort¬ 
ed to, in converting wrought iron into the required articles," 

I may mention incidentally that 1 have come across numer¬ 
ous instances of wrought iron beams of a quality far superior 
to the one subjected to tensile stress as stated above. 

In India, we have instances of iron manufacture existing for 
_... , a tong time, The iron pillar at Delhi is more 

Iron Pillar mt ® 

wonderful than the beams of Orissa. I quote 
below what an eminent engineer wrote in a first class engi¬ 
neering journal of England in 1871 on our Indian Iron 
manufacture. 

t John AndeiMo, C E,, L, L D., F. R. S. E. ^Tbe smength of Mftieiiftls anti 
Structures” P* ^ 
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"Nothing heretofore brought to light in the History of 
Metallurgy seems more striking to the reason as well as the ima¬ 
gination, than this fact that from the remote time when Hengist 
was ruling Kent.and Cerdic landing to plunder our barbarous 
ancestors in Sussex, down to that of our third Henry, while 
all Europe was in the worst darkness, and confusion of the 
Middle Ages—when the largest and best forging producible 
In Christendom was an axe or a sword-blade—these ancient 
peoples of Jndia,the forerunners of those now so enfeebled and 
degraded, possessed a great iron manufacture, whose products 
Europe even half a century ago could not have equalled," 

I quote the following from the address delivered on the 
13th April, 1905, by the President of the Institute of Mecha¬ 
nical Engineers, England, on the eilects the manufacture of 
iron and steel has had on the promotion of comfort and well¬ 
being of the world. 

"White considering forging of large masses of iron and 
steel, it is not easy to forget the impression caused by first 
seeing the Iron Pillar at Delhi. This column of wrought iron, 
which is 16 Inches in diameter, of which 22 feet are above the 
ground, and which is said to be 50 feet long* and weighing 
about 18 tons, is finished perfectly round and smooth, with an 
ornamental top, and was made many centuries ago from iron 


The piliv it DOt 50 fetl long. 
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produced direct from the ore, and built up piece by piece. 
Remembering the lack of facilities men had in those days for 
first forging and then welding together such an enormous mass 
makes one wonder at the iron worker of those days, who must 
have possessed engineering ability claiming the admiration 
of our limes. It is questionable whether the whole of the iron 
works of Europe and America could have produced a similar 
column of wrought iron so short a time ago as the Exhibition 
of 1851,” 



CHAPTER Vni. 


The Templet of BhubiinedvBra. 


The temples of the locality m and near Bhubanejrvara are 
older than those at Puri or Kontfrka ; and those at 
Bhubanesvara belong to various stages extending over several 
centuries $ hence they can be divided into several classes or 
groups based on their chronological order, They cant how¬ 
ever, be classified as per their constructive peculiarities, or the 
particular localities where they appear. The latter classifica¬ 
tion has no scientific value, but is greatly helpful in distin¬ 
guishing them from one another; this method has been 
resorted to by the Editor of the District Gazetteer, Pun, The 
basis of his classification is the tank or s&rcvara around which 
the temples are noticed to cluster; but the temples clustering 
round a particular tank show various shades of constructive 
peculiarities having, in fact, very Utile in common 
cuHiScutiSD between them. I shall show later on that 

ftf the tdiipLsi. 

the temples of Muktejvara, Kedarefvara, Gaurf, 
and Parajur^mervara situated near the Kednra-Gauri tank 
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at Bhubanejvara are so divergent from one another from the 
point of view of construction and chronology that they cannot 
be, properly speaking, classed! under one group; but this 
method avoids the difficulty of classification involved in other 
methods. This is like a geographical division, and the ioter¬ 
med iate tanks scattered here and there like permanent bench 
marks in surveying serve to fix the lo€(ti& of the temples ; but 
there are some temples still which are not situated by any tank 
at all, such as Ramervara, Bhirskarervara, &c.; so this method 
of classification does not seem to be exhaustive. The grouping 
followed by me on page 113 is exhaustive and scientific as it is 
based on the peculiarity of construction. I have also referred 
to another classification of the Orissan temples in Chapter V, 
having an indirect bearing on the constructive peculiarities 
like the former but from a different stand-point. They are re¬ 
capitulated below :—Rekba, Pj^5£^ Vaitnla and Gauri Chara. 

There are several tanks or sarovarast more or less import¬ 
ant, in Bhubanervara, and they are given below 

Tuki o( 

T. Sahasralinga tank or Devipndaharrt 

This is situated on the east of the temple of Lingar^rja ; it 
has rows of small temples, 100 in number, situated by its four 
sides \ out of these, 77 are in good order, and 23, more or less 
damaged and dilapidated ; the tank has flights of stone steps. 
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2. ViQdusjgara, or VStidiisarovata :— 

It is a very big tank measuring 1300 feet by 700 feet, and 
situated on the north side of the Lingardja temple ; all the 
four sides were originally lined with blocks of laterlte forming 
flights of steps ; those on the south only are in good order, In 
the centre of the tank there is an island measuring too feet by 
60 feet on which there is a small temple with a terrace in front 
of it. This island is protected by a revetment wall running all 
round. At the time of the Sndna VdlrA, or bathing festival an 
image of Vishnu is taken there ; a great sanctity attaches to the 
water of the tank as drops from alt the sacred tanks of the 
world and heaven are supposed to have formed this vast quan¬ 
tity of water ; but it is very impure as a green, slimy mass of 
cryptogamic organism is seen floating perceptibly on the surface. 

3. Papanirrtni tank :— 

It is to the east of the Vamervara temple, and has fhgbts 
of stone steps. 

4, Ramakunda :— 

It is to the west of the temple of Rmnervara, 

5, Gauria Kunda:— 

It is a very sacred pool to the east of Gaurt’s temple ; the 
water of the tank is very pure and is used for drinking pur¬ 
poses. There are two more pools near Gauri Kunda and with¬ 
in the precincts of the temples of Kedarejvara and Gauri on 
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the east and west of Kedorejvara respectively ; the one on the 
west is called Ch»l-dhu(i Kunda, and its water is very pure ; 
that* on the east is nameless and is overgrown wi.h weeds and 
aquatic plants. 

6. The temples of Mukte^va^a (Vide •*late-V!, A), 
Brahmcfvara, &c, have their res|>ective tanks attached to each 
of them. There is a small pool of water called Marlchi Kunda 
just to the south of the temple of Mukteivara ; the water of 
this pool is supposed to remove the sterility of a barren woman, 
and it sells accordingly at fancy prices during the month of 
Chaitra corresponding to March. 

The names of the temples near and round the tanks are 
given towards the end of the chftpter. 

The student of Orissan history has to experience a great 
The ciirpnoiofr difficulty which is almost insuperable in as- 

t^E tsinplfl? » * i 

af Oris BA. Certain mg the chronology of the ruins that he 

comes across. I have shown in the second chapter that the 
M«dl« Ponji, or the Temple Archives is not an authentic 
record that may be referred to in precisely fixing the dates and 
the names of kings who ruled over Orissa. We may, however, 
gather some information which may be of immense service in this 
direction. There is a mentton in the Moditf Pfluji hallowed by 
the acquiescence of ages that Yay^rti Kejari, the founder of the 
Kciari dynasty built the temple of Lingaraja, I^hu banes vara- 
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I have sought to prove in the second chapter that Yay«ti 
fiourished sometime in the beginning of the 9th century 
A. D. ; hence the earliest date that can be assigned to this 
temple is the beginning of the gih century, and not the middle 
of the fifth century as some would have us believe. I should 
mention here that the Indo-Ary'an art of temple building 
reached its culminating point in Orissa long before that remote 
period ; and there are temples even now extant testifying to 
this fact. Although the temples of Parajuramervara, Uttarejvara 
show marked influence of the Dravidian or Chtflukyan style, 
they are eminently Indo-Aryan in design and execution. 

jn the Deccan, are noticed several temples which are dis¬ 
tinctly Indo-Aryan and of the Orissan type. The temples of 
iB^io ArjBB in* DursTtf and Huchchimalligudi at Aihole in the 

itieoce lu tbc ° 

gD^iofthe district of Bijapur bear a striking resemblance 
to the temple of Pararurame.'vara. The temple of Durga is 
dated, according to Cousens, within a century before the date 
of the cave at Badami : from an inscription of Pulakeshin 11 , 
the date of the temple of Meg-Jti at Aihole which, according to 
Cousens, “is an advance the Durga temple," has been 
fixed in 536 Saka, or 634 A. D ; the temple of Huchchi¬ 
malligudi is even older than the temple of Meguti, Mr, Cou¬ 
sens considers* that the earliest possible date that can be 

• Sun cy i907"0®^ 
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assigned to the temples at Aihole is the fifth century A. D. 
From the above consideration it is deduced that the Orissan art 
of temple building was transplanted in the Deccan so early as 
the 6fth century A. D. at the latest. 

J have already referred to the Gupta influence noticed in 
Orissan sculpture. The Gupta dynasty reigned from the first 
Gupta iiiflaeiiee. quarter of the fourth century to the middle of 
the fifth century A. D ; hence Orissan style must have been in 
existence in that period also. Orissa was conquered by Samu- 
dra Gupta when the great Gupta monarch subjugated south 
Korala in the valley of the Mahnnadi; hts dominion extended 
up CO the Narmada on the south. Samudra Gupta reigned 
from 536 A. D, to 375. A. D. {circa). Orissan architecture 
was evidently influenced during hts reign, i.c. in the fourth 
century A. O. 

It is reasonable to suppose that a considerable length of 
time most have elapsed since the art began to be first .;prac.< 
tised in Orissa, for I have already drawn the reader’s attention 
to definite and stereotyped system of technics followed in 
Orissan architecture and sculpture. I may accordingly safely 
conclude that the Orissan style of temple building was much 
developed in the beginning of the Christian era and even 
before that. 

It is almost a hopeless taslt to fix with anything lilte pre* 
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cision ihe cxdct d^tcs when the temples were first constructed, 
PrdbaMe d«tea M ^ careful Sifting of evidences, both ex ter- 

tMleaipIea, 

nal and internal, we may arrive at conclusions 
which would indicate the nearest approach to the exact dates, 

I have proved above that the temple of PararUritmervara is 
probably dated in the 5th, or 6th century A. D. ai the latest 
1 shall show later on that the temple of Muktervara is an 
advance on the temple of Parajurnmervara; both these temples 
have striking points of resemblance and difference ; this leiiipie 
may fairly be taken to have been constructed in the sixth, or 
seventh century A. D, The temple of Lingardrja has been 
proved to have been built in the beginning of the ninth century 
A. D. J'ortunately the dates of Ananta Vnsiideva and 
Meghervara have been ascertained with accuracy with the help 
of two inscriptions engraved on stabs of stone now stuck in the 
compound wall of the temple of Ananta Vasiideva, J shall 
show later on that they belong to the twelfth century A. D, It 
can be surmised that the important temples of Bhubanervara 
belong generally to a period extending from the loth to the 
12th centuries A, D. 

There arc some five hundred temples scattered here and there 
in and near Bhubanervara, and it is impossible to describe 
them within a small compass of this book. 1 give below the 
names of many such out of which the important ones only will 
35 
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be described. It is also not necessary to describe all of them, 
for no variation is noticed in the peculiarities of construction 
and decoration, f shall therefore content myself with the des¬ 
cription of a few only out of the list given below. 

Muktervara, Kedflrejvara, Siddbervara, Parafurj!<mervara, 
Gauri, Uttarervara, Bhaskarejvara Rajaroni, N«yakejvara^ 
Brahme.fvara, Meghe^vara, Ananta V<isudeva, Gop«dinij S^vi- 
tri, Lingarcjja Sirridewl, Somervara, Yameyvara, Kotitirthej- 
vara, H^itakejvara, Kaptflamochani, R^tmorvara, Gosahasrer- 
vara. 5 Uirejvara, Kapilcjvara, Varonesvara, Chakrejvara and 
many others. 

The temple of Muktejvara is half a mile to the north-east 
of the Lingarflja temple, and is situated in the Siddhoranya, or 
the forest of the perfect. The place is pictures¬ 
que by shady trees with their overhanging bran¬ 
ches presenting a sombre appearance ; this forest, or garden 
has on its outskirts vast expanse of paddy fields interspersed 
here and there by umbrageous trees towering in solitary gran¬ 
deur and affording shade and shelter to the peasants and 
cattle. Here, there is a natural spring bubbling up continually 
and yielding a perennial supply of water to the sacred Kundas, 
or tanks, the water of which is held in great sanctity by those 
who frequent them. It is in the fitness of things that this 
temple of Muktcjvara so aptly styled, “the gem of Orissan 
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Architecture”*, should be situated here, the veritable “garden 
of the,perfect" where boon Nature has contributed not a little to 
make it picturesque and charming. 1 spent several days m the 
Siddharanya on six occasions, and bear testimony to the genial 
effect of the natural scenery. 

U reflects great credit on Dr. Fergusson to recognise the 
artistic merits of the temple more than half a century ago when 
it was in a dilapidated state and overgrown with weeds. Wc 
should express our gratitude to Sir John Woodburn, the late 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal and to the P, W, Department 
for restoring the temple to its original condition to enable us to 
study it with advantage. 

The temple of Muktejvara may be styled the epitome of 
Orissan Architecture showing all that Is best in it. It may 
appropriately be called a dream in sandstone adapting the 
immortal phraseology of Colonel S lee man regarding Taj Mehal, 
It seems that the artist must have bestowed all his care and 
skill to make it a perfect, well-proportioned model of Orissan 
architecture. 

The site where the temple is situated was originally a low 

, . mound little higher than the surrounding land ; 

Teapie, temple of Siddhejvara was built on it ; and 

the site for Muktej^'ara had to be prepared by scooping 
• 1 '. 419, Hiilory « Jotliauti aid Easter Aitiiitetiurt (iS?*) by Fersuisoo. 
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OU. and dressing ,ht «nlreJ and nast.rn porlion of ihn 
mound. 

The paired quadrangle of the temple commands a terrace 
m front jV high coataining the temple of Siddheivara and 
man, small ones. The quadrangle measures from north 
to south, and dt'-d" from east to west, the measurements 
mg taken from the Torana fVide plate-VI. A). Unlike 
■^t Orissan temi^es, it faces the west, and consists of the 
Vi^ and Jagamohana ; It is surrounded by a low enclosure 
'' 4-4 bigh with battlemented copings carved in front of 

the topping course ; this wall presents a very nice appearance 
by kvmg carved on it small panels, or niches with nicely 
ivorked brackets having ornamental hoods over tbenj (Vide 
plaie-vill). The hoods contain small medallions in the 
centre. The portion of the wall on the west is not one con- 
tmnotis Stnaigh. line, but has been doubled over so as to make 
o« trortitm recede back from the other and to cause thereby a 
pleasing eB^t of light and shade. Some of the figures in the 
panels slated above are veor artistic. I may mention here the 
cunt^ figures of four men with s heads represented in a 
panel near the south-west entrance of the low enclosure wall. 

of fr!! r 

ef Jagtunohana entrance stands the graceful Torona. or 
ga eway on a low platform rising from the paved quadrangle 
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in front (Vide plate^VIII), The Torana k probably the 

TJis TsfM* miniature model from which the maiinificeDt one 
or , '=* 

appertaining to the temple of Kon^irha referred 
to by Abul Far! is probably derived* This was meant for 
swinging the idol on a particular sacred occasion, or Dol Jatta. 
It is about 15 ft high. 

The Torana consists of two pillars rising from a raised 
pavement ; the square pedestais support the i6- sided shafts 
surmounted by Arnfaka .Sils capped by an exquisitely carved 
full-biown lotus ; here the arch commences. The petals of the 
lotus have been faithfully and nicely represented, their edges 
being carved* The pedestal and a portion of the shaft show 
the models of an Orissan temple with characteristic pilaster, 
amia and haiasa carved on them. The shaft is encircled at 
the top by representations of beaded tassels placed side by side 
and occupying one course of stone blocks; over this is the 
scroll work having ornamental studs projecting from the 
centre; over the scroll work is the Aml^. and on it rests the 
base for the lotus already referred to. This base presents a 
s impie a nd graceful appearance and is made up of a fillet, 

(and qw r—Antarita and Kampa). a cyma recta, or 
Padma (ij®), The arch has three big ornamental scroll works 
at the two ends and centre showing heads of human figures, 
fn the intervening spaces between the scroll works are seen 
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two recumbent female figures in graceful pose and symmetri- 
cally placed. Two exquisitely carved mouths of Makara project 
outwards from the springing of the arch. 

The temple of Mukte^vara is a Pancharatha Dewl having 


stated 


five bkumh ; there are three courses of stone 


between the amlas of each hhiimL It is made 
of fine-grained sandstone called R<;jaraniA. The style of 
Muktervara indicates a slight depaj'ture from the ordinary 
one; and this departure is noticed in the cases of Parani- 
r^mejvara, Uttarervara and Muktervara. In this case, the 
pilaster for the Dikp<ila$ does not consist of the usual five 
elements, but only Jangha and Bar^tndi surmounted by a 
representation of Rekha Dewl containing eleven ordinary 
plain projections; or, in other words, the B^r^ndi forms the 
Bddk of the representation of Rekha Dewl referred to- The 
end pilaster,or Konak Paga consists of jangh(* and a plain face 
containing a standing female figure in aito-reikvo, having a tree 
as her background. The Janghtt portion of this pilaster does 
not contain Kani, or the 4ih element. The topmost portion of 
it is provided with a panel enclosing the rotund figures of 
dwarfs struggling to uplift the structure. The central vertical 
band of the jangha presents the usual leafy representation. 

I measured the different parts of the temple very carefully; 
they arc given below serta/im. 
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Vimona of Miiktajvara 
The inside height of bdda of vint&tta 
Inside dimensions of vtm&na from north to south 

.1 .. east to west 

The area of the door leading to the cella 
The Jagamohana:— 

Inside length from north to south 
.. „ ,, east to west 


lo'-S 

7 '- 6 * 

/-a* 


la'.t* 

is'-/ 


„ height of bddn 
Outside height of hdda 

The height of the Dewl : — 

T ritfula 

Kalasa Gha/fi 

Kalasa Karpuri 

Kntasa handt (diameter ^ 1^-6'') 

Kalasa p^da (including dori) 

A ml a Karpuri 
Tripata dhara 
Ami a 

Rekha including Gh^a'a cbakifa 
BMa 


a^S'' 


IP 4 


4 di 


» I 


H 4 


* 


r-s" 

0 - 4 * 


0-7 

>'-s" 

Old* 


0-7 

-4 


i'-6' 

1 s'-a" 

io'-9' 


Plinth, or Upana 


Total 34'-4* 
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tSo 

The height of the Jagamohana :— 
Kalasa 

Height of the pjVas 

£d^a 

Plinth 


Total 

The Jagaraohana and the Vimana measure 26 ft. and 15 fr, 
sqoaie rcspectiveijf on the outside; the inside dimensions of 
the stinetum ere only:/-6’ square. The plinth of the tenipie is 
very low, being only I'-i**, 

Arrangements for introducing light and air into the Jaga- 
Wwaowncthe fHohana have been made by providiiiff two 
lattice windows on the north and south walls. 
The windows (vide plate IX) are unique, diamond-shaped 
perforations made in stone slab surrounded by three frames 
of moulding. The first, or Innermost one displays scrolls 
of varions degrees oj flexure; the and, or middle one shows 
rows of four-petalled lotuses, the jixl outer frame shows a 
peculiar plani device often used in decorating the jambs of 
Orissan temples. The latticed windows with three frames 
of moulding are encased within a wide band of moulding 
showing the famous monkey scene to be described later on. 
The entrance of the Jagamohanais flanked by three tiers of 
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characteristic moulding. There is a finely carved slab of stone 
just in from of the door silt, and in the same level vv ith It. The 
EDtr«ac« architrave over the doorway is not carved with 
the characteristic figures of the nine planets r and the figure 
of Mahtf-lakshmi is seen below it carved in a panel and seated 
on a lotus with two attendants (mutilated) in a kneeling pos¬ 
ture, The two upper cornices contain flying Gandharvas with 
wreaths. The characteristic figures of Ganga and Yamunn, 
Nandi and Mahakrria (vide pp. 18:2-183) decorating the sides 
of doorways are noticed both in the Jagamohana and 
V'imnna. 

—^ Each of the corner piJastars of the doorway, besides ample 
scroll work, headed tassels, and lotus borders (partially on- 
carved on the right pilasters) bears three figures.—a bas- 
relief of a very small female figure which, is at the bottom, a 
statuette of a female (on the right pilaster) in artistic pose 
standing under a tree, the leaves of which are drooping by the 
weight of two monkeys. This is a plantain tree. The pilasters 
have panels at the top, containing figures of rotund dwarfs 
struggling to uplift the superstructure. 

On cither side of the exterior face of the jamb, is shown 
Sardnia. the usual emblematic representation of a human 
figure riding on a maned Sdrdula, or lion towering above a 
crouching elephant. The protruding tongue of the griffin has 
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a threc-rowed beaded tassel attached to it. The elephant 
faces the Sdrditlu. 

The Sdrdukt has peculiar eyes about to jut forward out of 
the socket ; it has leafy ears and horns ; the tail passes betwreen 
the hind legs ; the saddle of the reined SdrdnM on which the 
male, or female 6gure sits has distinct pommel and cantle \ the 
feet of the rider are inserted in the stirrup. 

Starting from the right hand side of the Jagamohana, the 
second pilaster bears ornamental designs with a few small 
elephants, all kneeling on the fourth moulding of the Jangho. 
The topmost portion contains a dwarf, and the lowest, two female 
figures. The third pilaster is in a recess ; it is not wide, and it 
bears a panel containing a female figure standing in front of an 
open door. Next to it, there ts an extremely small seated 
figure. This is follow'ed by two grifiins standing on a pair of 
elephants bearing a column with a Nagini ( five^hooded ) 
having its tail entwined upwards round the shaft. This Naga 
column is repeated 27 times. Fourteen of these are N«gas. 
and the rest, Naginis, The N<rgas bear in their hands either 
a garland, or a lotus, or a casket, or a long stringed instrument, 
with a single exception where the Naga is seen with folded 
hands. The Naginis bear in their hands either a lotus and a 
conch shell, or a long casket covered with hanging beaded tassels 
or a ckevm'e and a casket, or a lotus and a casket. 
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I may mention here that a definite plan has been followed 
in the arradgretneni of the Ndga figures in the case of the 
vtfodna i on looking at any face of the vimdna, the column 
Afras»f«iQ«nt for a Noga would invariably be seen in the 
Cofomo}_ right hand recess between the Konaka and 
Anartha ptrgas, and that for a Nagint, in the left hand 
recess ; no deviation Is noticed- In the Jagamohana, however, 
no definite order has been followed. 

The fourth pilaster Is a repetition of the second, and the 
fifth one, that of tire third. The sixth pilaster, or the corner 
one contains three repetitions of itself. The centre of this 


contains a hanging piece of scroll work carved on the Aiitaika, 
or ovalo of the pedestal: the kUmbka repeats itself thrice and 
bears an ornament with an enclosed medallion. The sixth 
pilaster (on the southern face) bears, (0 a female figure in 
a small panel. (2) the figure of Gane-ia in a panel, (3) the 
mutilated figure of a standing female holding a branch of a 
tree, (4) a seated rotund dwarf. 

yth pilaster—Ntfga column. 

8th pilaster—Similar to the and. 

South face 9th pilaster—Nagini column. 

loth pilaster^-same as the 2nd. 
nth pilaster—Ni^ni column 

The twelfth pilaster contains(i) diminutive fighting griffins. 
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(2) an unknown statuette, (3) beaded tassel work, (4) a diminu¬ 
tive deer seated under a tree, (5) a small female figure. 

Next comes the lattice window which has alread]^ been 
described. I have also made a passing reference to the 
monkey scenes. (Vide plate IX). 

A crab holds a monkey and drags it down 1 another monkey 
hanging down from a neighbouring tree sees this sorrow¬ 
ful plight, and catching hold of its brother makes strenuous 
efforts to save it from its assailant ; another big monkey is en¬ 
twining one of its arms round the second monkey to prevent it 
from falling down. In another scene, two monkeys have been 
depicted as annoying a crocodile. In the next scene, a monkey 
is represented as sitting on a crocodiie, and two other monkeys 
are climbing up two trees on the two sides. The above three 
scenes are repeated on the right side of the window with varia¬ 
tions. In the topmost portion of the frame containing the above 
scenes are depicted the monkeys at home : this has been obli¬ 
terated to some extent. The last piece at the right corner 
shows an erect monkey passing its fingers through the hair of 
another in search of insects. On the top of this, tliere is a bas- 
relicf Willi one hlakara head at each end, and eight groups of 
flying Gandharvas, each Gandbarva carrying a garland in both 
hands and supporting a nymph, or Apsar^ on the left leg which 
is outstretched with bent knee. 
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On the top are represented two female figures playing on a 
musical instrument with parrots perching on them. 

The temple, or the Vim ana contains the figures of ascetics in 
meditation, or preaching to the disciples in the topmost recesses 
of the Batfii. Starting from the southern to the northern face one 
comes across the figures of an emaciated ascetic and his disciple 
bathing a iingam with water passing through a piece of cloth ; the 
figure of an emaciated ascetic in trance with a plaited turban on 
is very significant; women have been represented as kneeling 
before him and the musicians as playing on tomtoms. The third 
figure represents a disciple offering scat to an ascetic gttm. The 
fourth is the repetition of the first, the fifth one is a devotee 
ixjurlng water on st itugam from a pot; another devotee is bring- | 
ing two pots of water, the sixth one is nn unimportant figure ; 
the seventh one, that of a sage in the act of writing while 
two of his disciples are standing with folded hands ; the eighth 
one is that of a man bathing a Swa lingam with water from 
a rinsed cloth. The ninth one represents the worship of Siva \ 
one of the figures here is mutilated. The tenth scene represents 
a giirn reading from a book supported on a trestle, and 
tarhaned disciples are listening ; the eleventh one is a guru 
discoursing to tarbaned disciples while another disciple is 
reading apart. 

The peculiarity with this temple is that there is no jjroject- 
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ing lion visible on the sanctum, and there are no Dewl-charanis, 
nor griffins in the recess below the The lion over the 

portico of the Jagamohan is of the type called Khepa^Sinha, 
or mad lion. 

I should invite the reader's attention to the stag hunt scene 
depicted most naturally and artistically in the frieze of the 
southern rtfhaptrga j stags have been represented as flying close 
upon one another, while some of them are looking back to ascer¬ 
tain if the archer is still aiming his arrow ; a beautiful elephant 
scene has been depicted on the northern face. 

The attention of a most casual observer is struck by the 
carvings of the Anartha and Rahap^fgas of the rek&a portion of 
the dewi (vide plates VI. VII and X), I have referred to this 
ornament on pages 190 and 195 while illustrating the principle 
of diapers and contrast afforded by a uniformity of halves. The 

cf fail 10 notice the female figures 

carved in the panels just above the tail of the 
N«ga column and the medallion surmounting it ; the figures are 
represented as standing in a graceful pose in front of an opened 
doorway. The Snrdula is noticed in the recess between the 
pagfls or pilasters as usual f it is found in alio-reOtuo on the 

two sides of the R^hep^g^s only both in the case of the Vimona 
and Jagamohana. 

Plate No. VJII indicates the 


Slate of the temple before 


PLATE X. 



FlCidc of Bluklcxvara ihowing the nicfup l^uiJIw^k &: am\L 

Phato 5y a Oihos*, P. C, S. F. 0. 5. 


Prlai^ My K. <1 
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the repair works were undertaken by the Public Works 
fry thf Department, The Kalasa was altogether 
wanting: the Amlaka Beki and Glwrtf Chak//ir 
were in good order. The R^ihtfpirga on the east side of the 
sanctum had l>een threatening to come down. The Public 
Works Department at a total cost of Rs, 4,266 executed the 
repair works of the temples of Muktervara and Siddhervara 
with their appurtenances including the Torana, tank and 16 
other minor temples. The outer compound wall (vide plate ; 
—VI. A) is altogether a new one, and was constructed when 
the temples were restored. It should be borne in mind that 
although many portions of the temple and its appurtenances 
had to be wholly dismantled before they were restored, there 
were very few missing stones which had to be replaced by new 
ones. It will be seen at once that the new pieces of carved 
work cannot bear any comparison w'ith the old ones. 

The surface of the temple is again overgrown with moss 
which the Public Works 'Department should do well to remove 
at once, for it has already spoiled the surface fearfully. 

There are seven figures carved on blocks or slabs ol stone 
S>ptar«hl. collected round a Saht/a tree (Afiwntst^s eiengij 
on the raised terrace to the south of the temple of Mukter- 

• Report wiih Photogrtphs of the Repairs Eicecuted to some *of the Pjrindpal 
Temples of Bhuboacjwara, Det^veen 1898 and 1903 Ijj- M. H. Arnott. 
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vara. These gfo by the name of SapiarsAt, or seven rishis. 
The most important of these is the standing figure of Surya, or 
sun*god incised on a slab of sandstone measuring 3^-10'' by 
i*-6 "it is u inches thick. The slab faces the east. This 
representation of the sim-god is not usually met with. The figure 
is two-handed ; the hands are broken ; it has no head-dress ; 
a fiat horizoniai band having a disc in the centre passes round 
the head. It has no characteristic necklace with a central gem, 
nor has it any sacred thread, Two flat horizontal bands pass 
through the breast and waist respectively having buckles in 
the centre. The style of putting on the cloth is rather peculiar. 
The figure has no arm ornament. Ariina, or the legless charioteer 
of the deity is provided with thigh and leg ; he holds a 
stick in the right hand. The feet of the deity are not kilted 
as usual. The two attendant female figures standing on two 
sides are about to dart arrows fromttheir bows ; they represent 
Ush(j, or dawn. The face of the pedestal is carved with the 
usual figures ol seven horses. 


This temple is shown in ground plan in plate 
VI. A. It is situated on the north-west of the 



compound of the temple of Muktejvara. 

The temple of Siddhe5vara is a plain Fancharatha dewl 
having a Jagamohana attached to it of the type called 
mokmta (vide page J15), The Konaka fwga of the temple 
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shows five AAii/rtis or divisions. This temple is not fatuous for 
any workmanship ; but it has a grandeur of its own due to 
plain mouldings without any further decoration. It has been 
thoroughly repaired by the P, VV. D. I give below the 
measurements of the different parts taken by me personally. 


Vimana t -— 



Bada. 

... 

16 ^ 0 " 

Rekha 


54^-0’ 

Upper Janghiz 



Upper Ban/ndi 

... 


Bandhans 



Lower Bantndi 

- * 

3^6* 

Lower Jangha 

... 

y-ii' 

fihad Chakda 


r^-3" 

Amin Beki 


i^ii* 

Aml« 


3'-3^ 

Tripata Dh/rra 


c/*iO' 

Amifl Karpuri 

■rtm 

['-6* 

Kalasa pada (including doK) 


I'-O^ 

Kalasa Hand! 


I'-ii’ 

Kalasa Karpuri 


o'-io* 

Kala.sa Ghat^ 

.ii 

o'h' 


37 
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Gnurl's Temple ■—Plate— XI. 

The temple of Gauri stands to the west of Ked^^ra Kiinda 
and or; a raised pavement, the height of which is t *6 , It 
faces the east. The quadrangle, or court^yard of the temple 
is made up of flags of stone. The Jagamohana of the temple 
is completely broken and is being raised anew by subscriptions. 
The VimflnafPlate*XlJhad its top broken tong ago as gathered 
from local tradition t it was repaired and sandplastered subse¬ 
quently about a hundred years ago. The spire of the temple 

is quite different from the usual type. 

The temple has been built of Rajaranin variety of sand¬ 
stone. The plinth or firistAa of the temple Is i^-s' : the 
zumdnd is a Pancharatha Dewl. but the plinth resembles that 
of a Triratha Dewl The face of the plinth consists of two 
p 3 ri 3 :—(u) The topmost one called the Padma pristha 
somewhat resembling the of /anghA, (i) the lower 

part called the Vetula Pristha for being carved with the 
figures of vetdiast or dwarfs, in panels separated by balusters. 
This is a characteristic feature of this variety of temples called 
Gauri-Chfrra referred to on page 135 . The Jagamohana is 
being made a Saptaratha Dewl, whereas the virndna vs a 
Pancharatha one. 

The central niches of the vimAna are flanked by the carved 
figures of Ganga and Yamuni?, and those only of the northern 
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one stand on their respective vehicles of nmkara (capricornua) 
and kHmia (tortoise). 

The pilasters for the are similar to those of Muk- 

tervara alread3r described, t. e. only the Janghit and the 
Barandi exist j the Barandj terminates In a rfkAa separated 
by a vase or iit/asa t the upper' nfiAa forms a part of the 
rekAa of the Dewl. 

The Janghff consists of the usual five elements ; some, 
however, contains only four, the kani being dispensed with. 

The Gauri Chara type dififers from the ordinary one in the 
following respect. From the point whence the rekha starts, 

PccDlwritrot rekha representations rise up ; upon these 

Otari chatM. other fekkas with 3 recess. The rekk^ 

are surmounted by a big moulding all round the temple at 3 
height equal to twice that of the h&da^ or cube from the pave¬ 
ment. This moulding shows the leaves of the lotus ; over it 
comes a recess carved with j&U work. This is an important 
feature of this style. Over the recess there is a rectangular 
moulding, and next comes the curved top consisting of two 
parts ; representations of small heads of the lion are made to 
project from the centre of the rahapagas or central pilasters ; 
the bko% are also noticeable. 

GauH Chora type has no dmld,^ j#r<r, etc. This is another 
characteristic feature of this style, and it is so pronounced 
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1 that the representation of dmiA is nowhere to be found on the 
! face of this temple. In a reUa or an ordinary (kwl. the dikfiaits 
I are located in the Ronakapagas, whereas in aGauri-ch«ra dewl, 

they are placed in the Anarthapnafg^p 

It may be mentioned here that all the Dikpatis and 

Parrvadevatiishave been removed. The Nnga and N^igiiu 
columns are found in the recesses between the Konaka and 
the Aoartha^pagas, and on the easteni and western faces 
only. The Nagini column is on the right hand side of the 
observer. The Naga, or Nagini column ends in the representa¬ 
tion ofveld/of. or dwarfish figures referred to already, 
i give below the following measurements taken by me. 


Height of 

„ Rekha 

„ „ Janghd 

„ ,, Barondi 





,, „ Moulding showing lotus leaves = 

.. .. 



Length of Vim^na (north to south) 
.. „ „ (east to west) 



Konak pffga (on the nothern 

and southern faces) == 


Anartha p^ga ( 
Rdh<r paga ( 
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i'-6" 


I'-Il" 


Length of Konak paga (on the eastern 

and western faces) 

„ Anartha paga < ., ) 

Rahffpeiga ( ., ) = 4''2’ 

There are several points of resemblance between the 
. temples of Muktervara and Gauri ; both show the female 
hgnres standing in front of opened doors. (a> As in Mukter- 
« u* vara, dwarfish figures struggling to uplift the 

^re noticed in panels in the Konak- 
(3) *^he medallions enclosing heads of human figures, 
iis in Muktervara. are also noticeable here. (4) I'he SdrtinU 
of Gauri's temple is similar to that of Mukiejvara in many 
respects. (5) Profusion of or final is a characteristic 

feature ; the number is, however, much more than what is 
noticed in Muktewara. ( 6 ) The BUa of Gauri is similar to 
that of Muktejvara. 

There are several unimportant temples in the vicinity of the 
Uia«t«»pie> temples of Muktefvara and Gauri. Their 
0* MuWwrtri names with a short description are given below. 
Those within the compound of the temple of Muktejvara have 
bee shown on Pate VL A. 

(tf) There is a small, nameless, ordinary temple to the south 
of Muktefvara and within its compound : it is a Pancharatha^ 
dewl. Farther to the south, and about 20 ft apart from the 
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former, is the temple of Viinefvara ; it is a Saptaratha*dew 1 , 
without any workmanship ; a little farther from it there are two 
small rekka dewls. 

(^) To the north of the vintAna of Mukte^fvara, and within 
its compound are two smalt pii/a dewls containing Siva iinga^n. 

(t) To the noth of the Jagamohana of Muktejvara, there 
is a small Rekha-Pancharaiha dewl without any carving called 
Gokarncjvara ; the Aafafni has been broken. To the north of 
the former, and about 4 ft apart, is situated a ^ida dewl without 
any name and containing no image. 

(d) There is a small pidi dew/ about j ft. to the west of 
Gokarnejvara ; it is spoken of as the abode of Viilmiki, the 
great epic poet, 

{e) On the north*west of the temple of Muktejvara is 
situated the temple of Siddhesvara (vide Plate—VL A) 

(r) There are 6 small temples on the eastern edge of the 
, raised terrace on the west of the quadrangle referred to already. 

I The second and the third temples counted from the north con- 
ij tain the figure of Ananta, the rest do not contain any figure. 

(r) Outside the compound of Muktejvara, and to the south 
of it, and also to the north of Kedarejvara, there Is a fi/da dewl 
in a dilapidated state ; it was originally divided into two rooms 
one of which is now broken. This temple is described by 
local tradition as the birth place of I ava and Ktua. 
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{A) To the south of the a^ve, is the temple of Ked/irej^' 
vara which is a Pancharatha DewL This has a Jagamohaua 
attached to it. This temple unlike others faces the south. 

(i) To the west of Kedarervara is the temple of YuktU 
Kedarervara vvhich is a plain, Pancharatha-rekha-Dewl, 

fj) To the south-west of Yuktl-Kedttrejvara, and about 
18 ft. apart from it, is a plain /n’da Dewh This is.called the 
temple of Yu kti-Kapil e.fvara. 

(A) At the north-west corner of Gauri-Kunda, is situatetl 
an ordinary pi^a-dewl containing the figure of Hanumana, the 
great monkey-god. 

(/) Near the above is the cJere-story tmhQua used as the 
cook-room of Kcdarervara. 

Che temple *f Pararurtfm^/varo :—Plates— X[l, XIII. 

The temple of Parajuramervara one of the oldest at 
Bhubanervara is on the west of the Siddhy^ranya, and is at a 
PmfAinrfliiw^rii distance of a tittle less than a furlong to the 
west of the sacred Kedora Kunda. This temple is unique 
from an architectural point of view, being a departure from the 
usual type. What strikes the most casual observer at first 
sight is the Jagamohana which does not present the usual shape 
of a stepped pyramid towering a cube. The plan of the Jaga¬ 
mohana is rectangular, the larger side being in the same line 
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with the face of the Vim«tja,the r^hiifMiga. of which is 1^-4" ahead 
of the mailt body. The Bath of the porch 7ft. in height is a 
low rectangular paralletopiped having a door opening both on 
the south and west respectively. It is topped by a sloping 
roof formed by slabs of stone 6ft. long having in the centre, a 
sort of clere-story, or skylight of six windows in front, #>., on 
the west, and twelve windows on the sides, rr., south and north 
(Vide plate—Xr I). 

This temple, unlike those of the usual type, faces the west. 
The interior nf the Jagamohana presents the appearance of a 
nave, and two aisles characteristic of a Christian 
church, the roof being supported by two parallel 
rows of three rectangular pillars. The constructive peculiarity 
of the porch necessitated the use of pillars which were mono¬ 
lithic before the present restoration was effected. It may be men¬ 
tioned here incidentally that the plan of the clere-story has also 
been resorted to in the case of the Vaitala Dewl which, again, 
belongs to a different class of architecture. The purpose of this 
is obviously to admit more light and air, but now after the 
restoration, the windows of the clere-story referred to have been 
blocked up. 

Another peculiarity which strikes the attention of an 
observer is the absence of plinth. The level of the floor is 
that of the adjoining ground. The of the Vim«na starts 
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at once fram the Taiapattana or pavement. Departure from 
the usual type is also noticed in the Janghit. the first element 
of the Bdtia ; for, instead of the five component mouldings, or 
projections, it consists of the following three, boldly executed, 
viz., P^da, Kijmiida, and Basanta; the Fadma or cyma 
reversa, or recta has been replaced by a flattened Kiimuda, or 
or an astragal or torus. 

The Vimnna is a Triratha dewL The Bdiia does not 
show the usual five elements ; only the Jangh<r and Barondi 
have been used, and the remaining three elements have been 
omitted. The BAiia, again, is not a cube but a rectangular 
parallelo jiped. There is a sharp line of demarcation between 
the Bddi/. and by a bold proj'cction and a deep recess. 

The height of the Vinrujtia does not bear the usual propor¬ 
tion to the width of the base ; it is rather less than the proper 
height, and accordingly, the Vimona looks more solid and com¬ 
pact than the usual type. 

The peculiarity of the Jagamohana in respect of the general 
design bis already been pointed out; it also deviates from the 
usual type by having a distinctly rectangular, or oblong plan 
instead of a square one. 

?*/o figure of the lion is seen to project from any face of the 
sanctum, and the characterisiic Dcwl Charanis are not found 
in the recess between the Amlaka-fih? and the GhW Chakn^a, 
3S 
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Tlic Hons that are found in the recess stated above were placed 
there at the time of restoring the temple. The usual carving 
resembling a coat of arms and flanked by recumbent female 
figures is not seen on the Rah^pagas of the dewL 

Credit is due to the P. W. D. for an elTective restoration 
of the temple which cost them Rs. 3,465* ; much damage was 
RestorAtiaa by caused to the temple by unequal settlement. 
tiKP,w.D. Jagamohana was most badly damaged, and 

it had to be almost entirely rebuilt with old and new materials ; 
the pillars supporting the roof of the Jagamohana have been 

replaced by new ones ; the Beki. yfml/iand Karpuri have been 
efifeciively reconstructed, and a new kalasa has been substituted, 
for, on referring to plate XI[ made from a photograph be¬ 
fore the restoration, we do not notice the kaiasu. 

The eastern face of the Bdda contains three niches (vide 
Plate Xni), the two side ones being smaller than the central 
one* The side niches do not form a prolongation of the 
pilasters as is noticed in all the Ortssan temples. The pilasters 
themselves do not exist in a striking manner. The central 
one, however, is a prominent rahnpaga extending right up to 
Oh<i^ Chak<^, The (ace of the BAdu is very plain without any 
decoration e.xcept those around the niches (Vide Plate XHI). 

• Report with photographs of the Repairs executed to some of the Principal 
Temple': at Bhubaoesvara, M. H. /\niott. 
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The images from the side niches have been removed (Plate 
XItl) ; they were the Dikpalas, The figure of K<irtic seated 
on a throne carved with peacock killing a serpent has been 
placed to the central niche, the position of which in respect of 
the BAdn. is a little lower than in other temples ; the Janghd 
or the first element of the BMa is noticed here to be occupied 
by a portion of the central niche. The canopy over it project¬ 
ing from the face does not show elaborate carvings, or tiers or 
series of projections. The niches are not flanked by the usual 
figures carved in alte-rdtevc : they are Hanked in this case by 
plain bands containing panels enclosing human figures in basso- 
relievo \ just below the moulding separating the Batbi from the 
Rekha are placed two Amlas on the two sides of the rnhaptiga 
over the central niche. The Konak-pargas seem to be accen¬ 
tuated by the introduction of >?mlakas at regular intervals, 
three courses of stone intervening between them. 

The arrangements of niches on the northern and southern 
faces are exactly similar to that on the eastern one ; but unfor¬ 
tunately all the images have been removed from the northern 
ones and the side niches of the southern facer the central niche 
of the latter contains the figtire of Canera seated on a pedestal. 
The position of Gane^a in respect of the sanctum has been 
reversed ; it should have been placed in the central niche of the 
northern face. This is probably due to the ciuelessness and 
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ignorance of ihe engineer of ihe P. \V. D. in charge of the 
restoration of the temple. 

The representation of the peacock is noticed abundantly for 
the decoration, specially, of the face of the topmost canopy of 
the niche, and the topmost frieze of the B6,din, The long 
horizontal recesses near the frieze contain panels enclosing 
standing male and female figures followed by panelled /d/fr 
in succession. These are surmounted by tassels. 

The bas-relief on the northern niche of the VinMna 
depicts a hunting scene. A man seated on a horse is spearing a 
lion ; another, piercing the body of an elephant, another, again, 
defending himself from the attack of a lion with a shield. The 
entrance to the porch on the south has a bas-relief with Gane.$a 
in the middle ; on the left side is represented a Gandharva 
with an Apsara on his leg and bearing with both hands a re¬ 
ticulated basket containing fruits ; on the right is represented a 
man taking out a garland from a reticulated basket re- 
sembling that for wastepaper ; next to this, is a man carrying a 
jack fruit on his shoulder, then a man with palm, and last 
comes an ascetic counting the beads of a rosary with his legs 
tied with a piece of cloth. 

The western doorway of the Jagamohana sho%vs the charac¬ 
teristic hgtire of Gaja'Lakshmi ; on the right side is represent¬ 
ed the worship of Siva Linga ; and on the left is depicted the 
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scene of capture of a wild elephant by domestic ones. 1 he 
wild elephant has one of his legs tied with a rape ; a man on 
foot is cautiously attcniptinj^ to tie the right hind leg of the 
wild elephant with the noosed end of a rope : and the animal 
is kept at bay with a long spear by the rider of an elephant in 
front. .The elephants are verj' life-like, and seem to Ivat'e been 
copied from nature. 

The western wall of the Jagrtmohana. as 1 have stated 
Thi Western abovc, is provided With a door 4 ^- 1 x 2^*7^^ 

js£Ajnohui4 the door sill being at a height of above 

the level of the p;ivement. There is a lattice window of the 
type called Chuukhanti-Jaii-p<tnjar£t on each side of the door, 
the holes of the window being 2^'" *: 3". These two windows 
are decorated with the carvings of bands of musicians and 
groups of dancers in nice poses, some playing on (a 

sort of drum resembling an hour-glass), some on T'fird (a stringed 
instrument), and some on cymbals the dancers are male i one 
of them is noticed to dance holding the ends of the scarf 
like an ordinary dancing girl of the present day. The frieze 
above the doors and windows stated above is nicely carved 
with artistic representations of elephants ; it shows also the 
worship of the Sim litigum by the naked anchorites with only 
a (a small piece of cloth worn over the privities) 

on. The pilasters flanking the doorway are carved with re- 
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presentations of Kfitn&ka and a llorat device issuing* out of tt as 
shown 0(1 plate V, A. In the pilasters are two panels contain¬ 
ing Nandi and Mahitkeila on the left and right respectively. 
Nandi and Mahek^rla have Four and two hands respectively. 

On the south side of the Jagamohana there is also a door 
TbeSeotbcrn (4''**^fiot in the middle, but 

UCC Of tqc 

jAgaqiatwiia more towards the east. There Is one window 
(j'-aX^x »'-9") a type similar to those on the west. 

It is rather strange that the doorways of the Jagamohana 
are not lined with the usual mouldings .such as Bar^jhanp, 
Gcib/ii, etc. described on pages tSo-rSi. There is another 
peculiarity that miy be noticed here. Unlike the doorway on 
the west, the top sill of the southern one is cariretl with the 
figure of Ganexa and not Lakshmi as usual. Nandi and 
MahekwJa are noticed on the sides, 

The northern face of the Jagamohana has no door i: but 
there is a widow x 3"-4X') of the type already described. 

At the nonh-west corner of this face is met with a peculiar figure 
of Ganeja to be seen nowhere else : close to this figure are those 
of Sapta Mtttrikij in seven consecutive panels. They bold a 
and some of them, a /i^su/d and an axe. There are 9 
panels on the right of the lattice wintlnw, and 6 bigger one.i on 
the left side, but the figures containetl in the latter could not 
be identified. 
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The J^gamohana starts at once from the pavement or luia~ 
paUan ^.; it has a plinth. The B&ds, shows a Jangh*} of three 
elements, the height being E'-6'r next to the janghtf is a recess 
i-io' high containing panels ; the portion above is plain. 

The Hoor of the Jagamohana measures 24^11^' from east 
to west, and 18^-4'' from north to south. The Jagamohona has 
six rectangular pillars inside to support the rooUng. The dis¬ 
tance of the pillars from the north and south walls of the Jaga¬ 
mohona is that from the eastern wall, i. e„ from the 

sanctum is 5 feet, and from the western wall is y*io', The 
distance between the pillars across the width of the Jagamohana 
is f-g"; this is reduced to 5'-10* between the pillars close to the 
western wall. The interval between the pillars along the 
length of the Jagamohana is 

A sort of corbelling projects inside from the outer wall 
of the Bdda of the Jagamohana. and over it rest 

Aflcfe CkT sJ^pe. , , , , , , 

the slabs of stone placed at an angle. I give below 

the dimensions of the inclined length and rise of the slabs. 

Inclined length = 3'-4" (measured from the 

edge of the bracket). 

Horisontal length =3,'-a*. 


Rise = j'-r. 
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Angle of Inclination of the slab 





— j 

= Coa '95 = t3‘-ir.4o'- 

The outside length of sloping slabs of stone of the first 
storey is 5^-7^ and that for the upper storey is 6 feet; the 
difference in height between the storeys is 

I give below the dimensions of the Vimana as measured by 
me. 

The outside height of the 

The height from Ghm/ chakrfa to Ta/paUana^^^^^-W*. 
Rckha^ai'-j", 

Beki*=i'-5". 

An\\a Dhflra =o'-4\ 

Karpuri =o'-4". 

Kalara (newly restored) = 2'-fo'*. 

Trisiila — j'-S'', 

Diameter of Karpuri lo'-o". 

Diameter of Amla =: j 3", 

Outside length of Vtmana from 

e;ujt to west = 22-6* 

(including the rSAdpS^as) 

» (excluding „ ) = i9'9’. 
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Inside dimension of ihe Vjmnna (ec'ist to west)=9'-9". 

•* .* ,♦ (norlb to south) = 9^10 

On carcfulljr comparing the Muktejvara and Para^ur/rmef- 
temples one is surely 10 conclude that their 
r^meirarA sanctums, roughly speaking, belong to the same 
type. The small Rckba representations on the Anartha-p^gas 
of the sanctum are wanting in both Para^urtfmefvara and 
Moktejvara ; those of the former are carved with a plain oroa- 
meiiuil device containing three medallions, and those of the 
latter, with an elaborate carving of uniformly placed semi*cirdes 
noticed on the p«gas of the Lingaraja temple at Bhuban&tvara; 
both the temples face the west ; there js a similarity of sculp¬ 
tures noticed on both. c. g., ascetics with emaciated ribs, the 
scene of worship of Sit^a /mgm,u In both the temples the I 4 da 
and nkha arc separaterl from each other hy a distinct project 
lion and recess not to be seen in a temple of the usual type. - 
TJie temple of Pa^aJur«me^vara is a bolder departure from 
Porefjro usual type than that of Muktesvara, The 

joSaeitce - 

former one was evidently built by a class of archi¬ 
tects not prevalent in the locality but hailing probably from the 
south. This receives corroboration from the carving oflion spear¬ 
ing noticed on the northern face of the Jagamohana; I have 
nowhere come across any scene of lion hunting in Orissa, the 
animal being considered an emblem of the royal dynasty j in 
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this temple, the characterlsttc figure of lion projecting from the 
rekiia is also wanting^ 

A most peculiar represen tatioii of Gan era is noticed at the 
north-west corner of the north face. The figure has the well- 
defined: features of a human form ; and the characteristic pro¬ 
boscis of Ganera has strangely been made to protrude from the 
chin. The lintel over the doorway separating the saiieiuin 
from the Jagatnohana is carved with the figure of eight planets 
Instead of nine, as is invariably met with. The jamb mouldings 
of the dooway are most peculiar. The figure of Gaja-Lakshmi 
usually noticed on the lintel over doorways is seen to have 
been replaced by that of Gahera in the case of the southern 
doorway of the Jagamohana, This is most unusual, The 
Jangha of the Vimmia consists of three elements, instead of 
five, as usual; the central one, again, is not kiimbha but kiiffWidff 
or torus. All these things tend to prove without doubt the 
existence of foreign influence in the Orissan art. 

The temple of Muktervara was built by a class of architects 
who were children of the soil, but who had before them a model 
illustrating an exotic Orissan type. They adapted this model as 
much as possible to the Orissan one, and built In its very vicinity 
a prototype, as far as the sanctum is concerned. It cannot be 
expected that the children of the soil should be equal to the for¬ 
eigners or birds of passage in making an experiment on the 
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same bold scale. Their boldness must, have been hampered 
by the national traditions to which they clung with tenacity. 
Another point in connection with this is that the temple of 
Farafurtfmervara cannot be much older than Muktervara, for 
the spirit of imitation naturally loses its force according as the 
model grows oH and in this case, the model, [ have shown, has 
been closely followed. I cannot accordingly take the interval 
between tbeir respective dates of construction longer than 
half a century at most. 

It is very difficult to 5 x with anything like accuracy the 
date when the temple was built ; many theories are advanced 
as to its chronology based on evidences ex* 
ternal and internal. 1 have examined them very carefully with 
the aid of observations made by me in siiu* I have proved 
already at great length that the possible date that can be 
assigned to the temple of Pararur^me^vara is the 5 th or the 
6th century A. D, at the latest. The temples of Mukte^vara 
and Pararurumesvara may for all practical purposes be supposed 
to belong to the same period of architectural history; as 
Muktervara is an advance on the other, the former may be 
supposed fairly accurately to have been built in the 6th or 7th 
century A. D, Both Muktervara and Pararurnmcjvara arc 
obvious departures from the established type of which the 
great Lingar^ija is the tj^ical example. 
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The sculpture of Paraiurffiiiejvara, is very peculiar ; It 
resembles that of Mukte.rvarB iu many respects, and differs 

soQS pflctiiUfi- from it in many others j for instance, as in 
tiesofStoiptyre HO beaded tassel work is noticed 

anywhere here. Sardula and Naga representations, or Phanda* 
granthi ornament (page 195) are also wanting. The carvings 
of ParajTirirmejvara are chaste and elegant ; the figures are 
not lascivious ; in this respect it is similar to Aluktervara, Some 
of the carvings of the temple of Pararur(jjne,>‘vara are peculiar 
and are not evidently of Orissan origiEU I have noticed a fret 
ornament just below the third panel from below upwards in the 
recess between the kotuika and auarika-pd^as at the south-west 
corner of the vimuna. This is the only instance of fret noticed 
by me {vide pages 195-196) in Orissa. The ornamental device 
of showing the stem of a creeper at regular intervals is very 
striking ; it resembles the Grecian guillochc to some extent. 
The profusion of likos (page lag) having various sorts of 
insets such as lotus, lion, Oanesa, Para^tirrtina, etc,, is a charac¬ 
teristic feature of this temple, A casual observer even can 
not but be struck with the khos ; the representation Kumbha, 
or a Jar from which a lloral device is made to issue forth is a 
characteristic of this temple and Vaiwia to he described later 
on (vide Plate V.A). This is a decided piece of Buddhist sculp¬ 
ture. 
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The repress I vuitioiis of pyramidal bautemenis aitd half or 
three-quarter discs of lotus, etc,, are decidedly Buddhistic in 
character. In the temple of Paraiuramervara we notice a 
distinct reminiscence of Buddhist induertce. Unlike other 
temples, the central niches of Paraxurdmftfvara are bordered by 
nice carvings. The northern and eastern niches have a border 
characteristic of a door opening. In ihc case of the northern 
one, the slmllarUy Is marked, for we notice distinct Bai-dJiiAnJi 
and Z^d/jr'of intricate design i the intermediate border is not 
Gcib&i, strictly speaking ; It contains human ligures In various 
poses. In the case of the eastern one, BardfMnjtvs noticeable, 
but D&ii and Gelb6i are wanting ; the Ddli has been replaced 
by projecting human figures in various postures of devotion ; 
the Cf/jJiff has been replaced by small panels containing Insets 
of various floral designs and human scenes. In the southern one, 
it should be noted, all the three are wanting, and have been 
replaced by floral devices. A peculiarity noticed by me (s 
worth mentioning here ; the course of stone Just above the 
jangbA shows aito-rdkvo representaions of rows of half elephants 
and half lions. Mention may be made of the elaborate floral 
devices issuing out of the tail of birds, a very few instances of 
which have also been noticed in the temple of Mukte^vara, As 
in Muktervara and other Orissan temples, we notice representa¬ 
tions of female figures standing in front of opened doorway ; 
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scenes of worship of swa iingam by emaciated aiicliorues are 
aiso noticeable here. 

Taking everything into consideration, the sculptures of 
Parajurrtmeivara have an elegance and chasteness nowhere 
to be seen m a purely Orissan style, in this case the captious 
critics have no reason to htid fault with the so-called over-de¬ 
corated ugliness they so bitterly complain of. It is not so ela¬ 
borately carved as an ordinary Orissan temple is. but the 
sculptures with the arrangement thereof have a charm all their 
own nowhere to be seen. 

Minor temples near Parajummejvara r— 

(a) There is a broken, dilapidated temple to the east of 
Parajummejvara ; it has no name. 

To the south of Parajummarvara is the temple of Koti- 
tirthejvara . it is ^anchorAiAn ; it has no jagamohana at 

present \ the one that existed originally being in a bad condition 
was dismantled by the P. W. D about 9 or 10 years ago. and 
the stone blocks of which it was made were utilued in the res¬ 
toration of the temples of Ananta VosUdeva and S^rri dewl. 

(f) The temple of Tirthejvara is to the north-east of 
Kotitirthefvara ; it is a small pidh-dewl. and without any work¬ 
manship. 

frf) About lyo feet to the north of Kotitirthejvara is 
situated a rekha dewj without wit. and exactly similar to the 
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temple of Pariftiramejvara. ft is a Triratha dewl like Parajn* 
rtitnoTvara ; ft Tacos the east and contauis a fatlici* big StVii 
hngatfi. The western face of the temple is fn a most dangerous 
condition and threatens to come down ; the temple is buried 
in the ground up to a certain portion of thejangh«. i it was 
constructed in a most unworkinmilike wa/ as far as the 
interior filling in of the wall is concerned. This is clearly 
seen in the eastern wall j jio regard for bond, horizontal tty 
of courses and evenness of blocks seems to have been had 
when the work was going on. The bad condition of the 
temple is principally due to this. 

All the Prtrjvadevatfjs of it have been removed except the 
figure of P/rrvat! contained in the northern niche. 

The same design,' the same nature of carvings and the 
same details, as those of Parajurumejvara, are noticeable here, 
Pj/ramidal battlemettts, profusion of bftos and kiiuihh^ ornament 
noticed in the case of Parajumme^vara are also met with here. 
The same representation of half elephants on the course of stone 
blocks just above the Jan^hd. and the carvings of birds with 
floral devices issuing out of the tails are noticeable here. 

This temple may, under the circumstances stated above, be 
considered to be an exact prototype of the temple of Paraju- 
ramejvara and may reasonably be supposed to have been built 
in the same period, 
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! may mention here that an exactly similar temple exists 
near the Vindiisnravara to be described later on, 

(«r) About 130 feet to the south-west of Kotittrthcr\'^ara are 
situated two small pirfh-dcwls ; in nearly the same line with 
them there is a Pancharatha-rekha-dewi facingf the cast, and 
without any Jagamuhona attached to it. This temple goes by 
the name of Sovarnervara, and is without any workmanship. 

(/} To the west of the above there is a small, unimportant 
Pancharatha>rckha-dewl without any workmanship, 

IMJAR/fNE TEMPLE 

This temple is a furlong to the east of the Siddhyaranya, and 

Honenelature Stands isolated from any temple near its vicinity ; 
ol tlie temple. faces cast ; it is picturesque by reason of 

the expanse of green fields on its four sides. This magnilicent. 
though picturesque, temple is without any idol in it: it is said 
that this was meant as a pleasure resort of the king of Orissa 
and his consort. We reject this theory as utterly baseless : for, 
in that case, out-houses, stable, Ac., must have been attached 
to the structure; the least vestige of any such thing is not 
traceable now, and on close examination it will be apparent that 
these were never under contemplation. The Vim^na shows 
the characteristic Dikpalas, or deities presiding over the 
points of the compass, and niches for the P«r#va Devatiis. 


PLATE XIV 



The Temple of Raja Kani, B ha banes vara. 

f f/it ?£ I'jff of /Af y^i^oi^oAfin) 


Tile Ijikslipi Prinling ^Vurk:^, 64-1, (^' 2 , Sukci^'* Stf«lp CftkytUu 
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From these considerations 1 am inclined to thinit that it 
was meant as a veritable temple, though it is doubtful if 
the idol was ever installed ; the installation ceremonjr might 
have been abandoned by some inauspicious event happening in 
the royal household. 

The belief that it was a temple is confirmed by the occurr¬ 
ence of the characteristic Nava Grahas and the figure of 
Lakshmi over the doorway of the Jagamohana. 

That the temple was intended for enshrining an image 
RiOfcnini. a and not a imgam in the sanctum will be evident 

V^i^narlt* i ■ - 

temple from an inspection of its floor. On examining 

the kAUrn prisihet, or upper plinth carved as it is with the petals 
of lotus, it appears that the temple was meant for being dedi¬ 
cated to Vishnu, 

The nomenclature of the temple may, however, be explained 
by considering the fact that it is an edifice built almost ex¬ 
clusively of very fine-grained yellowish sandstone called Roja- 
ren\a (^ntTlf^niT) in common parlance. The temple has 
derived its name from the stones used in its construction. 
The sand stone blocks are noticed to contain long veins of 
quarts. 

This temple consists of two parts, the Vim ana and the 
Jagamohana. The former is most elaborately carved, whereas 
the latter has been finished in haste, nr it may be that it is a 
40 
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subsequent addition. We come to this condusion by theglaring 
contrast presented by the two parts of tlie structure. 

The temple is more massive and compact than Muhtejvara. 
The Vimdiia which is a Rekha-Panchaniuitda DewJ, and hence 
presents the appearance of two storeys, rises from two tiers 
of plinth, the upper one receding back from theiovver one by 8" 
fvideplate XV). The upper anri lower plinths measure 3^-7" and 
11 r respectively in height, the total height of the plinth being 
4'-6'. The second, or upper plinth contains P^da, Kani, and 
Patrt, the intervening recesses being carved with jiilr, or per¬ 
forated lattice work ; from the centre of the Pada portion of the 
upper plinth, rises a stud or knob containing a medallion enclosing 
the head of a human figure, or the lotus. The basement of the 
temple has, of late, been repaired by the Public A\^orks Depart¬ 
ment, and the stone blocks have been wisely connected to¬ 
gether with stone dowels, instead of iron cramps. 

The boi/a consists of Jangh^, S^kkara or B^rmidi (without 
Siikkar Ch-fl). Sikkar consisting of two elements (instead of 
three), the second S^kkara. and the second janghet consisting 
of seven mouldings ; the topmost and the central mouldings are 
unusually bigger than the rest. A miniature Rekha temple 
rests ujion the or the second /angh^ ; thus terminate 

the end or salient corners ; the vertical ribs or pilasters higher 
tiian the outer ones recede back from them, and thus present 
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the appearance of a two-storeyei] structure (vide plate XIVJ. 
This is peculiar with this temple. The ViuiffoaT it should be 
noted here, is a Pancharatha Dewl having seven MUmts. 

Judging from the apparent red colour of the stones, Dr. 
Mitra erroneously came to the conclusion that the temple had 
been built of brick-red sandstone ; the temple, 1 have noticed 
before, was built of a yellowish variety of sandstone rendered 
red by an external coat of red ochre. The huge blocks of 
stone, exquisitely carved have been very accurately dressed 
and fitted in their respective places. No mortar seems to have 
been used and vertical joints have been regularly broken. 

The upper plmdi of the Vimana which is exquisitely carved 
has been replaced by a plain rectangular one in the Jagamohana. 

The jangha of the wall of the Jagamohana 
corresponds to that of the Vimana, and consists 
of four, instead of live elements. Kani is wanting. Much light 
is aflforded to the interior of the Jagamohana by means of two 
balustraded windows consisting of 5 balusters each, like those 
noticed m the temple of Siddhervara (Vide plate XiV). The 
windows of Muktejvara are latticed. The windows of R^jarctni 
are flanked by two big pillars supporting a plain bracket project¬ 
ing from the main wall, thereby causing a pleasing effect. The 
pillars are carved with the figures of Nflginis standing with their 
entwined tails on three griffins mounted on e]e|ihant triplets. 
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The Ni^ginis with their tail's on the northern face do not exist at 
all, and those on the southern one have become much weathered 
and mutilated. The pillars Hanking the entrance represent N<rgas 
and N«ginis surmounted by a canopy of seven hoods on the 
left and right respectively. The architrave over the front 
entrance on the east is carved with the characteristic figures of 
nine planets, or grakas having no attendant dwdrpQ.las 
commonly met with in big temples ; spaces seem to have been 
left for the location of the dwintpAf^s, The lintel over the door¬ 
way contains the characteristic figure of Lakshmi. The figure 
of lion on the top of the Jagamohana on the east resembles 
that on the Mulctervara Jagamohana and is called Khepn^-Si'nha. 
There are 3 figures of lions on the north, east and south respec¬ 
tively. The carvings uf the doorway of the Jagamohana arc 
peculiar; the characteristic element of the Barnjhnnji is wanting. 

The carvings are noticed below in the following order from 

The tidor the edge farthest from the door opening—^DnlJ, 

cirvin^s Dftbe 

jsffUDDhAM Pad ma-p<ikhurt's, Dali, Gelbai, Dali. At the 

base of the side pilasters are two panels containing lire figures 
of Nandi and Mabakala with a female figure. 

The carvings of this temple are very beautiful and have 
been represented by Dr, Gustave le Bon in his monumental 
work, *'Les Monuments de T Inde." The carvings, simple and 
graceful as they arc, iiidkatc frcf^uent repetliiuus of the same 
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design. The base of the temple above the plinth contains 
small medallions with scroll borders, the inset being the face 
of some deity, or human figure. The medallions are followed 
by three-tier cornices supporting another projection with a per¬ 
forated base of honeycombed pattern. This cornice is faced 
with scrollwork in relief- The top of the projection is covered 
with single petals of lotus with ornamental borders arranged 
side by side at an angle. This supports the main pilasters. 

Representation of leafs shooting from a branch and termi¬ 
nating in flower, is found in the centre of the kuntika portion 
of the pilasters. This representation is copied from nature, 
and is more beautiful than what we come across on the temple 
, of Muktejvara. The hook scroll or Pkdttd-^raiUki of Muktej- 
vara (vide plate VI) Is noticed here in the Rekha portion of 
the Vimfrna ; the floral device similar to that noticed below 
the beaded tassels on Muktervara temple is noticed abundantly 
on the face of the Rajariini. 

The Rcjarani temple is famous for its statuettes projecting 
from the pilasters in O-Uo-relievo. These statuettes are charac- 
The terized by most natural and elegant expressions, 

of RffiariD These tempted the European explorers to remove 
them from their original position to garnish their drawing rooms 
at home ; nature too, has wrought immense mischief by 
rlefacing the figures by her weathering action. ^lany of the 
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sutuettea have been rendered tndJsunct by the oxidising action 
of the atmosphere. What stif! remains, indistinct as it is, exacts 
the admiration of the critics of art who frequent this glory of 
Orissan Architecture. The figure that used to adorn the niche 
at the rear of the temple has probably gone across the seas. 
The two semi-octagonal columns that flank this niche are most 
artistically carved. The pilasters on the sides of the niches are 
usually carved with beaded tassels. 

The central niches are each flanked by two oct^^onal 
columns very exquisitely carved with scrolls and ornamental 
devices ; the columns terminate in portions resembling the jan^h^ 
of the pilasters to some extent; but the number of mouldings 
is greater, for some out of the characteristic five mouldings of 
the pedestal are noticed to have been repeated, it may be 
mentioned here that all the Parjva DevaUrs have been removed 
from the central niches. A peculiarity of the Vimana Is that the 
characteristic Nuga and Nagini columns are wanting ; but the 
small figures of a Nagaand Ntigini are seen projecting from the 
pilasters flanking the centra! niches, and at a certain height 
below the niches. 


\ give beiow a brief description of some of the important 
statuettes. 

The standing and bearded figure of Agni on a lotus and 
having a ram as his VHufia or vehicle is very significant ; 
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The of Raja knni temple showing pnmh, Janjrha. and Jjarandi 

H»ofe Hy 4. tSUurr F, C. & F, a. S. 


P/femt iif- If. K Ses at i HroM. 
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Raines, too, have been represented. The figure of 5 ‘iva on a 
bull, and holding a club with the right hand and a noose of rope 
with the left, and flanked by two attendants Is worth noticing. 
The male and female figures in various postures attract 
the attention of even a careless observer. They have been 
copied from nature with the colouring of an artist. On the 
southern face are seen the figures of females wearing finely 
plaited doth, and standing under trees with monkey and pea¬ 
cock, the latter picking at their ornaments for the head. The 
figure of a female (vide plate VII) fondling her child held In her 
left hand and having her right one passing round its back and 
neck is full of grace and beauty. The tender look of the mother 
has been so nicely depicted as to leave a lasting impression on 
the minds of a casual observer. The figure of a female touching 
the head of her child with upraised hands is also significant. 
The terrific figure of a male on the west side, and holding a 
sword in the right hand and the chopped ofl* head of a demon 
in the left, with the sacred thread encircled athwart his breast 
hardly fails to attract one's notice while going round the temple, 
This is Batiika Valrava, Ranked by two attendantSr—male and 
female—on the right and left respectively. 

From the stand-point of Orissan sculpture indecent statu* 

ettes have fjeen sparingly used ; but their number is more than 
what we .see at .Muktervara, 
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The Zoology of Rajarctnl Is not varied, for animals have 
been most meagrely represen ted ■ Here, one comes across an 
inliniite variety of scrolls and fantastic plants. 

I give below the dimensions of the temple as taken by me 
personally, 

% 

Vim^ina:— 

The outside length of the vimctna from east to west 29^ 

„ „ „ „ north to south 31' 

The inside dimensions both from north to south and 


east to west ... io''-3'' 

The total height of the two tiers of plinth 4'-6* 

(a) the uppper plinth ... ... 2'*7* 

{b) the lower plinth ... 

The height from the plinth to Ghcfi^-ChaA’i/d ... 

The height of hads. from plinth ... iS^'4* 

The height of Rekha up to gh^rf-chak//^ ... ay'-o' 

The height (from the plinth) of the rekha 
looking like the ist storey measured on the 
konakaptfga ... 26''4* 

The height (from the plinth) of the rekka miiuda 

of the rahap^ga ... ... jo'-S" 

The height from plinth up to the bottom of the 

lion projecting towards Jagaraohana 3<J'-o'' 
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The elements of the BAda ;— 


(a) Upper Jangh« 

1 B i 

3 '- 9’ 

(S) Upper 

... 

3 ^- 9 " 

(fj Bandhan^ 


i*. 4' 

(</) Lower Btfrandi 

*■* 

4 ^( 1 * 

(<?) Lower JaiiglvB 

1 ■- 1 

4'.! j' 

Beki 

f ■ n 

t'- i' 

.^mlff Dhara 


o'- 4* 


wmm 

2'- t" 

Tripatadh^ra of Karpuri 

*** 

o'- 9" 

Karpuri (vertical height) 

* - * 

1'- 0" 

Wml« (diameter) 

... 

14'-10" 

j 4 ffllfl Karpuri (diameter) 

. ■ * 

[ r'-o^ 

Kalasa (height) 


4'- S" 

Kalasa (diameter) 

... 

2'- 4" 

JIagamohana :— 

The inside dimension of the Jagamohana both 


from north lo south and east to west 

■PIT 

1 f- 10" 

The plinth of Jagamohana 

n T 1 

4'- 6^ 

The Badsi 

Til 

11'. a" 


This temple has been fairly repaired by the Public Works 

Ei»>tOfmtion 67 Department at a total cost of Rs. 3,096. Plate 
tMp.w, D. illustrates the condition of the temple 

before the repair works were executed. The Jagamohana has 
4 * 
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been repaired with old stones, the Jirsi four courses of Pidis 
from the top have been repaired with new stones. In this 
piece of repair work the height of the Jagamohaoa lias been 
diminished by providing a different and darter slope, and by 
doing away with the KS.jtfis or vertical recesses in respect of the 
four coLirses of Ptdas referred to above. The Kalasa of the 
Jagamohana is altogether new. The eastern face of the sanctum 
ha.s been much more repaired than any other face. The Beki, 
.^ml^r and Karpuri of the dswi were in a bad condition, and 
have been thoroughly repaired. A low palisaded enclosure wall 
has been built round the temple. 

The Temple of Bhtrskarejvara :—(Plate XV. A) 

The temple of Bhitskarejvara is due west of Meghervara, 
and not very far from it. It has no Jagamohana, and is two- 
storeyed, the lower storey forming a well-proportioned basement 
from the middle of which rises the tower. The basement reforr 
ed to rest-s on a plinth 3 ft. high ; its height exclusive of the 
plinth is 8 ft. The dimensions of the pavement = 47'-9'' 
square ; the external dimensions of the tower *=31^-6* and the 
internal dimensions = i3'*9'square. Though the temple faces 
the west, the flight of steps leading to it is situated on the 
north, the tread and rise being r'-q* and 1' respectively ; the 
steps are made of laterite, the length of each being 

The temple is a/rVu dewl having 9 puias ; the walls of the 


Plate XV.A 



Northern! face of the temple of IjhaskArtAvora^ Bhii banes vara. 


f * Prfni*d by A’. V. 5 a^ro* ^ Hr™ 
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hAda present the usual five elements of Jangha, Sakkara,Sikkara, 
etc. The face of the first storey shows Jangha with the first 
four elements, Bttrandi, Bandhana and Upper Barandt. 
The temple as it indicates a departure from the established 
type as far as the constructive peculiarities are concerned, 
is also peculiar from the sculptural point of view. The 
architrave over the doorway is not carved with the figures of 
Nava Grahas or nine planets, nor does the door lintel show 
the characteristic figure of Gaja-Lakshmi. The central niches 
contain the Parjvadevatas ; but their usual position described 
in the sixth chapter scents to have been deviated from. The 
figures of Gane.ra and Par vat i are noticed in the southern and 
northern niches respectively ; their positions should be reversed. 

The front of the temple presents a bare face ; the usual jamb 
carvings have been omitted. The usual figures of four lions on 
the four sides do not project forward so as *’co fioat in the mid¬ 
air." They rest on the rcihapagas; in the recess between the 
Am\a tHJid the Ghurf Chakrfi?, four dcwl-^haraKh are noticeable 
without the intermediate lions. 

The height of the Stvaiingitm ts 9 ft. from the level of the 
Thahoae pavement below, and some portion of it is 

laaffun. imbedded in the ground. The circumference 

of the as measured by me is u'-T, whence the diameter 

is deduced to be j -10 (approxj 
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From ihc broken atid tapering end of the lingnin. Dr. 
Alitra surmised* that it must have been “the fragment of a 
huge monolkhk column/' or, in other words, a portion of “an 
Asokan lai.” It is very difficult to accept this view unless 
some other cogent reasons arc advanced in its favour except 
that the place was a stronghold of Buddhism. 

The temple has no ornamentatioii of any kind, and al¬ 
though very plain in structure, it presents a somewhat impos¬ 
ing appearance. There are statues in the niches in the middle 
of each wall except the front (west) where the door is located. 
The door faces the west as in the temple of Megbefvara. The 
sandstone has become extremely weathered, and at places 
conchoidal wreathering is seen prominently. The statues 
are also eroded by weathering action. The statues worth 
notking in this temple are the figures of Ganeja, Maha- 
deva and Vishnu on the south, east and north walls 
respectively. 

This temple had been in a bad stale of preservation ; the 
R irbf tiM Beki, Karpun and Kalasa had entirely 

D. broken up. It has been repaired by the P.W,D. 

at a total cost of Rs. 3,79S.t 


< AnliquitiB of Orissa, Val 11. p. 89 . 

t Report with PholD|Eir^P^^ the Rep^r^ Execuled Ic someior the Principfil ttmplei 
M. H. Aroott 
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I cannot pass on to the next temple without expressing the 
idtQtitr ef tii« sense of doubt naturally raised in my mind 

ttntpia. regarding the identity of the temple of Bhas- 

karejv'ara. [ have accidentally come acroiia the following 
lines in the Brahma Pur«nam regarding Bhaskarejvaj'a, 

"Trftnt ftnr 

^ g ^ WTc^TfW iltllfT 

mq ftfqg WT I** 

77th Sloka, 4 i 5 t Chapter. 

in the above lines it is enjoined that the L/H^aw of 
Bhtfskarervara, or the Lord of the solar god, is to be worsbipp* 
ed after bathing in the kiinda or spring near at hand ; but 
there is no kiinda in the vicinity of the temple ; moreover, it is 
locally called by the name of Meghejvara, The reason why 
it is so called is inexplicable ; such reversal of nomenclature of 
the temples very close to each other is rarely expected from local 
traditions which are unerring in these respects ; moreover, the 
name has some significance, Meghervara means, the Lord of ’ 
the clouds ; the iingam being a huge one may appropriately 
be styled the god of the clouds lloating high up in the air. 

The temple of Meghejvara, or the Lord of the clouds, has 
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not been noticed by Dr. Mitra ; it is a few hundred feet lo the 
^ east of the temple of Bhaslcarejvara. This 

Templt temple is noted for an inscription which has been 

published in the Epigraphia Indica, Vo! VI. 

It faces the west unlike the usual type of temples, and con¬ 
sists of the vimdna and Jag<k>n&knna standing on a spacious 
paved quadrangle enclosed by a compound wall of laterlte capped 
by a plain coping. There are signs to indicate that there was 
probably a wooden Bhogamandapa in front \ the stone structure 
was not probably built. There is a small pillar in front of the 
Jagamohana called the Vrisha Stambha. or the bull pillar ; the 
brhha or bull surmounting the pillar Is lying scattered in a neg¬ 
lected state on the south side of the compound. The compound 
has a big tank to its north mentioned in the inscription to be 
referred to later on, The compound wall shows recesses by 
reason of its being doubled over. The dimensions of the 
quadrangle are given below. 

The maximum inside length (north to south) ... 70- 2' 


(cast to west) 


The minimum 
The maximum „ „ 

The minimum „ 

The Vjmtfna and the jagamohana have no plinth ; they start 
from the pavement or la//i fia/Zatta. The of the vim/rna 
which is a is 15*10 high; both the upper 


63'- f 

161^- 5* 
156'- 6' 
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and lower Sdrdfu&s are provided with niches^ the lower ones 
containing the figures of dikapMss many of which have been re¬ 
moved, and those remaining are much weathered, Some of the 
di^atis arc not seen in their respective positions assigned to 
them : for instance, the position of Indra has been reversed 
through inadvertence by the P. W. D while executing repairs 
to the temple. 


The dimensions of the different parts of 
given below, 

the 

temple are 

Lower Jangh^^ of five mouldings 

■r ■ A 

3'-ti' 

Lower Birrjtndi 

4 ■ w 

3 '- 4 ^ 

Bandhano of three mouldings 

*w* 

l‘- 4 ' 

Upper Barandi 


3 - 3 * 

Upper Janghi? of seven mouldings 


4'- o* 

Total height of 


is'-io' 

Rekha 


33'-lO* 

Pavement to Qkud Chakrf* 


39 '- 8’ 

Beki 


1'- 9" 

Amla Dhara 

* F » 

o'* 5 ' 

Amid 

■ ■ ■ 

I'- 3" 

Tripata dhara 

1 i.* 

o'- 8' 

VerticaJ height of Karpuri 

+ 1 + 

2'- o' 

Kalasa 

1 ** 

3'- O' 
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Therefore the total height of the Vitiwita from the pavement 
to the top of the finial or kahsa comes up to 50-2'. 

The height from pavement to the bottom of central Hon 

projecting from the Vim*ina = 27-2 . 

The outside length of the Vimfltna (north to south) = 24'to 
. (east to west) = 36'* 3" 

The Jagamohana is a pida dewl existing up to the Q/md 
Chakrt'ff only, fts entrance is flanked by semUcylin- 
jogun drical pillars carved with seven-hooded Nnga and 

Nogini representation s.The Jamb mouldings are of the usual type. 
The doorway Is surmounted by the characteristic Nava-graha 
lintel and the panel containing the figure of I^kshmi in relief. 

The inside of the Jagamohana Is a square, its sides being 
21'- 6 ". 

The Jagamohana has two plain balustraded windows. The 
only figure worth mentioning on the walls of the Jagamohana is 
a chlorite Q) figure of Hara-Gauri on the left j this is very ex¬ 
quisitely carved. Hara has three heads and six hands, On 
the right wall is noticed a weathered figure of Hanumana, the 
monkey'god carved out of sandstone. 

The Jagamohana is decidedly a subsequent addition to the 
Tb«j>«uiotum. Vim/rna; the following among other reasons are 
grven below. There are distinct traces of 
addition. The Jagamohana is built of kkadtd k^ndd already 
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described, the Vimtinn:, of BagiidkandA,, both coarse and fine- 
gramed. The Nava-graha architrave over the doorwaj? of ihe 
sanctum ts partially exposed to view. The western face of the 
Vimmia, now hidden, is com plete in all its details, that of the 
Jagamohana is not so ; this is due to its being hastily finished. 

The sculpture of Meghe.;vara is very elegant and cannot 
be charged with the defect of over-decorated ugliness. The 

TbsScBlpture ^^^luettes in the recesses are very nice and stand 
of MefliArT*ri. graceful poses. Their expressions are ver)' 

natural. The dd/i figures contain animal Insets ; this is a pe¬ 
culiarity of its sculpture, The zoology of the temple sculpture 
is rich and varied. Among others the following animals are 
seen represented :^rbinoccros, stag, ntonkey, peacock. The 
sides of the pilasters show various scenes front animal life. The 
sculpture representing foliage and floriage is rather poor; 
beaded tassels are very sparing. Another peculiarity of this 
temple is that indecent figures are not met with as usual ia 
Orissan temples. As a good specimen of sculpture, the peacock 
of Kartika, the war-god, placed in the central niche of the 
eastern wall of the Vimana may be referred to. 

From an Inscription* incised on a slab of stone now stuck 
on the western compound wall of the temple of Ananta 
Vrfsudeva, the date of construction of the temple of Meghwvara 

Epigrajiliw ta 4 tcat V'd|. Vt. (1900-01), p. 199L 

4 ^ 
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Date of 
MecliejT«ra< 


can be fixed with sufficient accuracy. This inscription relates 
the history of the construction of the temple of 
Meghcjvara with an amount of poetic license 
which may be appraised at its true value. General Stewart 
removedthe slab from its true position in 1810. and deposited it 
in the museum of the Asiatic Society ; it w'as restored back, 
though not in its proper position, by Lieutenant KIttoe in 1 S3? 
at the solicitous request of the people of BhuE>an&fvara. The 
slab. Ill question, has been put in the compound wall of Ananta 
Vosudeva just to the tefi of another slab belonging to the latter 
temple and which shared the same fate as the Meghe^vara slab. 

It is very surprising that this inscription escaped the attention 


of Dr. MItra, for 1 could not find it out in his monumental volume 
on Orissa. He has quoted the inscription of Brahmefvara 
(page 88. vol 11,) as seen by him on a slab stuck on ihe com¬ 
pound wall of Ananta Vnsudeva placed in the very place where the 
slab of iMeghejvara is located now. The testimony of a care¬ 
ful scholar like Dr. MItra can not forthwith be rejected. Is it 
the fact, which, of course, i,? not probable, that the slab of 
Brahmefvara did actually exist in the compound wall of Ananta 
V^sudeva when Dr. Mitra visited Bhubanervara and that it was 
subsequently removed and replaced by the slab of Meghejvara ? 
Anyhow the Brahmexvara slab is missing, and that for Meghex- 
vara unnoticed by Dr. Mitra has taken the place of the former, 
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On referring to Uabu Reikhal Das Bancrjee, M. A„ Assistant 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, I am informed that the 
inscription of Brahmervara is not a spurious one; but he, I be¬ 
lieve, has not been able up till now to trace the whereabouts of 
the missing slab, for he was to let me know the result of his 
enquiry which has not been communicated to me as yet. 

From the inscription* we learn that the temple was built 
under the auspices of Svapnejvara of Gautama Gotra, the 
Commander-in-chief (Mahnsamantirdhipati) of the Gango-kings 
of Orissa: we learn also that Surama Devi, the sister of 
Svapnejvara was married to Rajaraja Deva. the son of Chof/a- 
ganga who Inaugurated the Gangis dynasty in Orissa. The 
date of Rnijaritja Deva. the elder brother of Anianka Is known 
with sufificieni accuracy, Anianka, according to Professor 
Kielhom, ascended the Orissan throne In it92 A. D, ; and 
R<ijariija Deva ruled for 25 years : hence the ascension of 
Rffjar^Ja Deva is dated In the year i i6y A,D, The temple may 
accordingly be supposed to have been built sometime towards 
the close of, or in the last quarter of the twelfth century. 

We may consider it from another stand-point. From the 

hoe of the or culoglum con- 

ADOtlier • j ■ t. ■ . ' 

»un4-poiqt tamed in tne inscription, in question, we trace the 
authorship to the poet Udayana, who according to Ehat/is<fi 

• J. A. S. B. Val. LXVf, Pan I, p, ii (iSpr}- 
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VAmfuvaJi, was a contemporary of Kiilluka Bhatta and Mayiira 
Bhatta ; he is the reputed author of Kusumanjalit a treatise on 
the Ny^ya system of Hindu philosophy. According to Pandit 
Ganga Nath Jhii\Udayana, the author of Tdtparya Pariniddhi, 
a commeotary on Nyaya V^rtika Tatparyam by Vachaspati 
Miira, flourished in the reign of Lakshmana Sena,the last Hindu 
king of Bengal ; hence the date of Udayana is fixed in the 
dose of the twelfth century. Again, Vachaspati Mirra is known 
to live in the last quarter of the loth, or the beginning of the 
nth century A.D ; and it is reasonable to suppose that one 
hundred years must have elapsed^since the composition of the 
work by Vachaspati on which Udayana wrote the commentary. 
This also brings Udayana, the author of the Meghervara 
inscription to the close of the twelfth century A.D. W'e may 
support the above date by another reference to contemporary 
literature. The author of Nyarasa Vijay has quoted from the 
work of Udayanachnrya; hence Udayana must haxte flourished 
at least before 1252 A. D ; and in those days when the art of 
printing was not known, it is most unlikely the case that a 
reference to a work by a contemporaneous author should be 
made ; Udayana accordingly was not a contemporary of the 
author of Nyarasa Vijay who Nourished in 1252 A.D. Udayana 

• Pfefac* to the Ertgtish TmuUtiori of the 1 'attra Kaumudi, Gang# N^tth 
Jha, M.A. (1896). 
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may reasonably be supposed to have nourished 75 to 100 years 
before this date, or, in other words, he may be supposed to 
belong to the last quarter of the twelfth century. 

Brahmejvara Temple ;— 

The temple of Brahmejvara is not well-known by reason of 
its distance from the Lingarflia Temple : it k 

KOiDfeiicJAtar* 

however, siiuated within the sacred area of 
Pancha K^si, being at a distance of about a mile to the north¬ 
east of the temple of Bhubanejvara. We learn from the 
Ekumra Purffnam that Sankara requested Brahma to erect 
a temple at a certain distance to the north-east of the temple 
of Lingaraja; whereupoji the temple was constructed by 
Vwvakarnw in obedience to Brahma's injunctions, and hence 
the name of Brahmejvara, or the Lord of Brahma, If not 
from the point of view of sanctity, its importance is due to the 
peculiarity of carvings, and dim reminiscence of history that 
may be gathered from an inscription carved on a slab of stone 
which was subsequently translated* to the western boundary wall 
of Ananta Vosudeva, according to Dr. Mitra, and which cannot 
be traced now. For the inscription, I refer my readers to the 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society by James Prinsep, 
or to the Antiquities of Orissa Vof, 11 , (p. 8S) by Dr, Mitra, 

* S«« myremjuic»ocLilii»on pi»ge J3a 
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The authorship of the inscription is ascribed to one 

, Purushottama Bhatia, probably the court-poet of 
Clirofl«lO(T 01 _ j i. 

thtteapit. Udyotaka Keiari, the king of Kalinga under the 

auspices of whose mother Kolflvaii, the temple was erected. 
Udyotaka Kerari is stated to be seventh in descent from 
janmejaya; it is not stated who this Janmejaya was: but 
from the description in the inscription, I am inclined to lake 
him to be the father of Yayiiii: I have discussed at great 
length in the first chapter to establish the identity of Janmejaya. 
and the time when he flourished. 1 have placed him in the 
middle of the 8th century, and hence Udyotaka naturally be¬ 
longs to the early part of the lOth century, or the latter part 
of the 9th century A. D, as he is the 7th in descent from 
Janmejaya. 1 may slate here that Udyotaka does not certainly 
belong to the main line of janmejaya. The temple accord¬ 
ingly is a work of the end of the 9th, or the beginning of 
the loth century A. D; this will be apparent from the study 
of its architecture. This receives additional strength in the 
shape of corroboration from paixographic considerations, 
judging from which Dr. Mitra was inclined to place it between 
the 8th and the 9ih century A. D. 

The temple of Brahmervara has a spacious compound 
surrounded both inside and outside by two walls; it will be 
seen that portions of the outer walls are still traceable now both 


Plate XV, 



The northern inceofthc icniplq of HrDhme4V4rn 
thowini; the .laj^Binolinna nnd the contpaunil tvaU. 
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on the east and south. The compound has a tank on the 
south side. The dimensions of the inner compound are 107-9'^ 
(east to west) and 71' (north to south). The inner compound 
has four temples at the four corners, pJate^XV. B) 

The temple is situated on a plinth 3^9'hr^h ; as usual with 
most of the Orissan temples, it faces the east. It consists of 
a vim^na and a jagamobana. Both the vimana and the jaga- 
mohana are Pau^^raiA^ : the Konakapaga of the vim<ina 

shows five : from all itsjust over the bdda and 

m the first bhiimi, project the rtkha representations. The 
mi die of the konakap^ga is carved with srcoll work sur- 
rounded by h beaded border with animal insets. Such an ' 
ament in the konakap^ga is nowhere met with. The j' 

to«-e«a.hct„„ak.a„d,„ar,l,a.^gasi, no. dia.in«. ' 

The mtapaga ,j,a cent/ar projecting Non is carved with 
a central baod of oca */d. This is pecoliar. The Anardta- 
^a stears «« and representations of temples containing 
and female figures in ,h«V panels. The upper fidadarfrr 
- p™v,d«f with niches eonntining male and fema^ figorest 
^~fu. pose. Their expressions are ex,nisi,e„ hfanTJ 

hUr/l ° •'« ""’Plc of IHeghejvara, the niches of upper 
Wrdaais conmtn the figures of gods and goddesses. AllTe 

The^:d'^'T™ "'■^<’0- 

u a columns of the temple of Brahmesvara are 
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peculiar; those between the Konaka, Anartba and R(ibi3p/Tgas 
are all stmiJar; the S^r^Ja/us a/e represented with their heads 
turned back; the/ are standing on crouching elephants with no 
human hgure In the vicinity'. 

I give below the dimensions of the diflferent parts of the 


Vimana and Jagamohana as measured by 

me. 



Vimtfna 





Lower Janghu 

»i 4 


4 P * ■ 

4** 8' 

,, Birr^indi 

... 


... 

4'- 

Bandhami (one moulding only) 

■ * P 


... 

/ 

Upper B^randi 

... 


. .. 

4 ^ 2' 

Upper Janglw 

M m ^ 

Total 


V* S" 

18'-10' 

*•< 

-i 1 


■IF 

iS^io" 

Rekha ... ... 



V V 

jS'-o* 

OekI ... 



9 n m 

3^- 3 * 

Dhtfra 



1 1 

o'- 5 - 

^mltf •** ..1 



itm 

a'* JO* 

Tripata Dhar<t 



■hi* 

0^-10' 

Karpuri {vertical height) 

« - i 


- i ■* 

i'- 6* 

IvaJasa * ■. ... 

VW m 

Total 

- ■ ¥ 

s'- 6" 

60'* r 
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Height up to the bottom of the projecting iton on 


the rjh^p^ga towards jagamohana 

... 31'. 6’ 

Diameter of Karpurl 

... 0" 

Diameter of la 

... 16'- 0" 

Gha-rf chak/47 from konakapaga to konakapaga 

... ta'. 6" 

Jagamohana :— 

Janghu 

3'- 9" 

Bai/a 

... 12'- 2" 

Beki 

... o'-10" 

Dhara of ^rcc 

... o'. 2" 

^^ree 

... 1'- t" 

Vertical height of ^mln ^ree 

3' -0" 

-^mla Beki 

5'. 0" 

^mla Dhara 

... o'- 2" 


... o'-io'’ 

Am\a Karpuri including Dhirra 

o'-!!* 

Kalasa 

4'. 6' 

Vertical height of pyramidal top of the haita of 

Jagamohana 

... itf- 3* 

Slant height 

... 

Angle of inclinatioo =Sin 

= Sin '■@3684 
- 56 * 48 ' 3 o'. 


43 
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The Jagamohana is provided with two windows oo the 
north and south sides consisting of plain columns carved on the 

j*E«noiua. '^b*ch have 

been obliterated 1 the female figure on the north 
side looking up at a full-blown lotus is very striking, 

The face of the Sddx of Jagamohana shows only /anghd 
and Burundi with its top. The are noticeable in the 

niches of the idrdndis referred to. 

The J^[amohana of Brahmervara is similar to that of 
Muktervara by reason of having the ceilingof it most elaborateiy 
Interior carved. The lowest part of the spire of the 

Jagamohana (inside) is carved by three tiers of 
animated frteaes describing various scenes. The third, or the 
uppermost course of stone bJocks has carved on it the 
serrated copings like those on the outer enclosure wall of the 
Puri Temple. The second course of stones contains the carv¬ 
ings of anchorites worshipping ihe Siva £%!,»,, and of rows of 
anchorites standing with folded hands in front of a or 
ascetic in meditation. In this course there arc small pro¬ 
jecting statuettes of females suckling their babes. In the fi«t 
or the lowest course are depicted the elephant procession, 

. cavalry and armed foot soldiers. The three tiers of frieseJ 

I already referred to enclose an exquisitely carved lotus hanging 
; from the ceiling. 
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The exterior of this temple contains numerous carved 
blocks and statuettes. Compared with those on Muktcrvara, 
and Meghejvara, the workmanship is inferioff and details are 
wanting. Absence of purity in the representation of domestic 
scenes is patent everywhere except on tb?: Jagamohana. Most 
of the blocks of the /agamo'hana are plain, and the number of 
carvings is limited. On either side of the entrance of the 
Jagamohana, the outer face of the Jamb contains in high relief 
the figure of a bejewelled man with a sword in hand in a 
striking attitudjc facing an enemy not represented, and riding 
on a griffin towering over a diminutive elephant in a crouching 
attitude. Just below the roof, herds of deer, elephants, and 
flocks of geese are depicted in a running order following close 
upon one another. 

The main rectangular frieze on the south Is set in a frame 
of scrollwork with beaded borders which has been much 
obliterated except in the lowest border. A man is seated on 
a throne supported on ornamental legs; below the scat, a 
kamandalU and a conch shell on a circular stand are depicted, 
probably indicating that the central figure on the seat is a 
sage. He is seated cross-legged, his right hand being partly 
supported on an ornamental pillow behind his back. The 
other hand rests on his left leg. There is an ornamenta 
awning over his head. Behind stands a servant with a ckovurU. 
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For want of space, the artist has given a diminutive form to 
this individual, fn front, and on the floor stands a young 
boy witfi his back against the principal figure; and facing him 
there are two figures in a kneeling attitude. By the side 
of these and in the background are five erect figures the 
foremost of which is richly attired ; the rest except one are 
in a posture of praying; and among these, the foremost figure 
exhibits much fervour. 

The pilasters of the Jagamohana entrance are carved with 
scrolls, flowers, and human 6gures with two Dwnrpnlas, each 
supported by a couple of griffins, Lakshmt figures in the 
middle of the hotel. 

The lowest tier of bass-reliefs of the temple shows gods 
(.Stva, Bhairava, &c.) in the central niche of brackets with welt- 

The viauna female figures in each of the double 

side-niches. The figure of Chemundfl on the 
western face is striking. The central frieze on this face is a 
small one, and depicts an ascetic discoursing to his disciples who 
are all attentively listening to him. There are only 14 figures 
of gods, and goddesses as against innumerable male and female 
figures. The human figures are extremely important as depicting 
various musical instruments, domestic implements, garments, 
jewellery and toilet of the age they belong to. 

There are 5 erect figures on the north and south faces; 
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they are much mutilated. They are the largest of all the 
figures in (hi, lempJe. There nre no Nop„i,. but on the north 
wall of the Jagamohana one of the above statuettes has a seven- 
headed snake over it, head, it ha, a .«.*e»rfaA 

out of the four hand,; the other figures are of women, each 
having a lotus in folt bloom over her head ; I may refer in 
passing to a very nice female figure noticed in the recess between 
the anartha and rakapagas at the north-west corner of the 
western face just where the Mda terminates. The figure is 
represented as about to put on an anklet resting her Jeg on a 

tiny smuette of a female figure. The female figure fondling a 
child is also worth meniiotiiog^ 

The zoology of the temple is rich and varied. The hase of the 

by two small 

pilasters containing scrolls enclosing figures of the 
peacock, crab, elephant, fish, tortoise and »iaAara. The top frieze ■ 
of ihe Jagamohana shows rows of stags, monkeys and ducks. 

The panelled statuettes of Brahmejvara are very gracefuJ 
and expressive. The carvings of Brahmejvara are similar to 
those of Muktervara in many respects; the anchorites or 
ascetics, the frequent repetition of the Swa iingam, the beaded 
tassels with scrolls of both the temples resemble one another in 
a very striking manner: the lion of the Jagamohana on the 
east is similar to that of Muktervara. 
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“ There were Ijad vertical cracks in the Dewl undoubtedly 
BestorMtioB hy occasioDcd by unequal settlement The Public 
Uw p. w, D* Works Department has thoroughly repaired the 
temple and its appurtenances including the four temples at the 
corners and the compound wall at a total cost of Rs, S'^92-* 
The Temple of Lingaraja— 

The temple of Lingaraja is the biggest of all at Bhubaoer- 
vara; it ranks among the best of the group belonging to the 
Indo-Aryao style of Architecture. It is also important 
from the sculptural point of view, for some of the chlorite 
figures which i shall refer to later on indicate the climax of the 
decorative art reached by the old artists of Orissa. 

The temple has a spacious compound (520' x 463')^ enclosed 
by a boundary wall of late rite about thick and surmounted 
by a plain, slant coping; alongside the inner face of the 
boundary wall there runs a terrace probably meant to protect the 
compound wall against the incursions of the Mahomedans ; at 
the north-east corner of the wall and on it, rests a small structure 
called the Bksi Mandapa where an Image of the consort of 

* Report wttb pfaolofirapbs ot ibe Repaifs uectited to some of die Principal 
leinples at Bbabauervara between iSsS and tsosby M. H. Amgtr. 

■|r I>r, Mlira i$ responsible far tbis meudreineDt. I have lAhen ii from his Aoti- 
pities ot Orisss. I may mention here that 1 have very rarely relied on the ineiistir«‘‘ 
metiis taken by others ; but in this cue iosuperable dilEculties were pTeKoted to me 
Id Uking the meajuremenL 


Plate XVII 





Northern face of the Temple of l.injiaraja, Uhobanesvafa. 


*, A-, V, * Hn* 
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LingaMja is placed to accord him a befitting reception on his 
return home after the car fesiivalj, or Raika V^rd. 

The compound wall is provided with three gates on the 
north, south and east, that on the north being called the sinhu,' 
dvfdnct by reason of its being fianked by two rampant lions. 
The structure for sinhci-dtodra is itself sufiiciant for a temple of 
ordinary proportions ; it is a/ziifir-afca'/. It was customary in 
Orissa in the medieval times to provide a structure for the 
entrance in the case of big temples, though it differs materially 
from the or propyllon of the Dravidian style. 

Access is gained to the court-yard through the eastern 
entrance by a descending flight of steps, for its level is lower 
than that of the road ; on traversing the compound for some 
length, the terrace or the raised platform on which the temple 
with Its appurtenances stands is reached by an ascending flight 
of steps. 

Th^ temple consists of the following four parts_the 

Vimana, Jagamohana, Natamandira and Bhogamandapa, of 
which the first two and probably the last in Its original form 
are coeval. 

Vimana :— 

The Vimtfna which is a Pancharatha dewl stands on a 
paved quadrangle ; the janghtf, in height, and without 

any plinth starts at once from the pavement or iala ; 
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ihe bAdn consists of the usual five.elements ; the upper jangha 
shows ten mouIdingB, and is accordingly called Dasakdma, 

The dimensions of the above five elements are given below. 
Upper Jangho *■’ M - o 

t 

Upper Bnrn'Odi ■" *" 9*3 

Bandhano 3 ‘ 

Lower Btfrnndi "* ■ ■ 

Lower Janghi* “■ ”* 

In the Konak-p«ga above the second Jangha are noticed 
five similar mouldings surmounted by an nmlaka-jriln ; these 
comprise one mmi ; there are tiers of ten similar bhUnns one 
above the other; next comes the course of stone called Gharf* 
chakrffl, in the anartha-paga above the are noticed 

nine projections of kani and basanta, and over them rests a 
rekha-dewl representation, the top of which corresponds with 
that of the fourth of the konaka-paga; over this, 

there are, again, six mouldings of hani and basania surmounted 
by a similar rekha representation, the top of which is in the 
same line with that of the seventh hAUmi', this is surmounted 
by a similar succession of four mouldings capped by a nkka 
the top of which corresponds with the ninth bhUmi ; over this 
is noticed one moulding with a rekha representation correspond¬ 
ing with the tenth bhUnti \ the barandi of this rekha contains 
the figure of Lakshml, On the mhaptfga (north side) is 
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noticed a small lion placed on a slab of stone projecting forward 
at the top of the hddn \ over this is seen Padma-tkc * ^ 9 ) 

flanked by two reclining male figures ; the top of the bhs 
corresponds with the top of the second bhHwt \ over this is a 
slab supporting a Jhdppi-sittha (p. 204) floating, as it were, in the 
mid-air; the top of this corresponds with the middle of the third 
khitmi. The figure of Udd^p^ja^sittJta (p. *04) is placed at a 
height equivalent to the top of the sixth bhUtm and projects 
from the rohapjrga facing the Jagamohana. 

In tlie middle of the there runs a vertical band 

terminating in a panel enclosed in a miniature dasfi \ these panels 
contain human figures which have been much obliterated by tlie 

weathering action of the atmosphere, 

On the sides of the vimana except the east, abut three two- 
store ved structures iust close to the central niches 

Eid«-Btrue' aw / j 

containing the figures of the Pdrsva-det>um. 
The structures serve, the purpose of tH&hstn&s of the niches 
which by reason of their conuioing the images of the Pdrsva- 
d0Lraids resemble the vimtf nas or sanctums. The plan of these 
structures is nearly a square {21^ 20’); the ground floor starts 

from a low plinth r i' high ; the height of the ground floor 
(south) is 9'-3" ; over it rests a second plinth 2'- 1high from 
which rises the second storey. 

The storeyed structures are obviously subsequent additions 
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to the viniffiia; the lowest of ihe first'floor has been made 

to abut skilfully on the top of the niche. 

The figures of the Pdrstxi-eUv^ids placed in the niches 
mentioned above have been most exquisitely 
carved out of chlorite (?) blocks ; the nice car¬ 
vings showing among other things the folds of the garments 
register the high water-mark of the skill in the art of sculpture 
reached by the Uriyit artists of a by-gone age. These may 
compare favourably with any master-piece of sculpture noticed 
in any part of the world ; but for want of space I would have 
devoted a whole chapter to the description of the images. 1 
would, however, content myself with giving a brief and general 
description of them conveying most meagrely the idea of their 
perfection in the art of sculpture. 

The figure of Kartika or war-god standing on a pedestal of 
-T-t lit 1 lotus is noticed in the western niche, r1 r., that 
at the rear of the sanctum. The part of the 
pedestal below the lotus referred to presents a nice front carved 
with artistic floral devices. The figure has the characteristic arm 
ornament and a necklace with the central gem as usual. The 
peacock, the characteristic vehicle of the deity, has been nicely 
represented with plumes and tail; the head of the bird has 
been broken. The figure is flanked by side deities; there are 
two flying nymphs holding garlands on the two sides of the 
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top ; beaded tassels are represented as hanging from the mouth 
of a kirtitmUkha forming the background of the image, 

The norihem niche contains the four-handed figure of 
Ti>B Nortbtrn I’«»rvati Standing oo a pedcstaJ of full-blowti lotus 
supported by a figure of lion looking up in a pe¬ 
culiar pose towards tbe deity ; the lion is moustached. There 
are the characteristic PArsna-dcvaids and devit flanking the 
sides of the figure ; dying nymphs are also noticed at the top. 
The figure is also flanked by a group of musicians playing on 
stringed instrument, drums, cymbals, damarii, &c. There is a 
nice full-blown lotus on the right side springing up from the lotus 
pedestal already referred to. The background of the figure 
is capped by a trefoiled arch surmounted by a 
The deity is evidently a vahhttavi for having a vaiskuava md/d 
encircled round her neck ; tbe image has the characteristic arm 
and ankle ornaments and also a necklace set with a central gem 
hanging from it. 

[ may mention in passing the following fact noticed by me \ 
which is worth mentioning ; only the left leg of the image and ^ 
the same of some of the attendants of this deity are pro- j 
vided with anklets; this is rather peculiar. / 

The workmanship of the figure of Farvati is so nice that It 
never fails to exact the admiration of the most captious critics 
of art. On referring to the best sculptor of Orissa who 
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accompanied me in my sojoui'os there on several occasions, 
I learn that he would take more than a year to complete this 
piece of sculpture. 

The southern niche contains the pot-bellied, four-handed 
The soutiern hgure of Gancja standing on a fiiil-blown lotus 
flanked by a saddled mouse and updsa or an axe 
carved with beaded tassels. The figure has a nicely carved 
cloth reaching up to the knee. Ganera has his tusk and 
the tip of fingers of the left hand broken. The figure has a 
peculiar omameni formed by a representation of snake encir 
cled round the ankle ; the sacred thread shows the same device. 
The Dikpaiis are noticed in the niches of the b&r&tuti. 

Enclosed in a panel carved with the floral 
' ^" devices seen abundantly at Rrfjafirni and 
sparingly at Muktervara, is seen the figure of Agnt with a ram 
or sheep as his vehicle ; the characteristic flames of Ag.ni have 
been represented. The tower part of his body below the navel 
has been broken. The figure of Indra has been removed : the 
sides of the niche meant for India (south side of eastern face) 
are carved with medallions containing insets of animal figures 
such as the elephant peacock, fish, mouse, monkey, dog, 
makara, etc. Yama with the buffalo as his vehicle is noticeable 
in the niche on the west side of the south face ; the figure of 
the buffalo, however, resembles more a sheep than the horny 
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ruminant of the ox famiJ]^. Nirita sitting on a lotos has as his 
vehicle a reclining human figure; the niche (south side of west 
face) has Its sides carved with scrolls containing animal figures 
such as the elephant, fish, sheep, stag, etc. Vanina with a 
fHtikard as his vehicle is seen in the niche on the north side of 
the western face ; the sides of the niche show floraJ devices 
usually met with at Rojantni. Pajvana having as his vehicle a 
stag is seen in the niche on the west side of the north face : the 
sides of the niche are carved with scrolls containing animal 
figures such as the monkey, elephant and stag. Nothing is 
particuiarly noticeable regarding the figure of Kuvera, Irana 
with a bull as his vehicle is seen in a niche having a beautiful 
top surmounting it. 

I took a theodolite and other survey instruments with me 
for determining the true height of the temple of Llngaraja. I 
set up the theodolite in the school compound to 
flf the solith of the compound wall of the temple, 
the site chosen being a comparatively level plot 
of ground The distance between the two different positions 
of the theodolite was lOo feet. I took several readings the 
mean of which are given below, 

A Angle of inclination of the top of the metallic kalasa 
surmounting the stone kalasa; this angle is from 
the nearer of the two positions from the temple. 
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A' = The same up to the base of the stone 6nEal or kalasa. 
B = The same ; the angle in this case is that from the 
more distent of the two positions from the temple. 
B^*The same up to the base of the stone finial. 

A - a5'*S9' 

11= 19 '- 49 ' 


A*=ta4" 

B'- ir-5' 

C - The vertical angle of the triangle having the top of 
the metallic kalasa as apex and the distance between 


the two positions, t, t. too feet as the base. 

C' = The same up to the base of the stone fitvial 

C = C25’-59') - 9 ’ 49 ') * 6’- J 

a~ -( 1 8**5') -5"-SS' 

Sin A-Sin *5"*59 “'4381 

Sin B-Sin I9"*49' ='3393 

Sin C = Sin 6 ^ 10 ' ='io74 

/. Height of the temple up to the top of the metallic 

kalasa above the level of the theodolite 

100 X-438 1 X *3392 

*1074 

= i 38'37 fret- 

The height of the instrument‘=4'‘8'" 

The height of the temple te the top oi the metallic 

kalasa - 143'03 fret. 
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(2) Sin A^ = Sin 74' ='4067 

Sin B' = Sm 18 *5' =’3ioj 

Sin C* Sin s’-55"« JOjo 

Heiffht of the temple up to the base of the stone 

kalasa above the leveJ of (he theodolite 

loox ‘4067 X roi 

~ * *^^*46 feet. 

The height of the tnstmittetit like the above is 4 66 feet, 

: The height of the temple above ground level of the 

school up to the base of the stone finiaj •117*15 ft. 

- 127^1" 

Jagamohana 

The same conventions of A, B and C have been used in 
this ease also; the distance of the instnlment between the two 
positions and the height of the instrument above ground are 
the same in this case as in the vimana. 

The angles have been measured up to the top of the stone 
kalasa surmounting the Jagamohana. 

A=i6--47' 

B = ri"- 

Sin A = Sin i6'-47'w='5g8^ 

Sin B~S]n 

Sin C-Sin 4’^iy_*o~4, 
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The height of the Jagamoharia above the theodolite and 

TOO K ‘aSS? X -^170 ^ g fj 
up to the top of the stone kalasa^ ^0741 " 

The height of the instrument» 4" - 8" - 4*66 ft- 

The height of the Jagamohana above the ground level 
and up to the top of the stone kalasa is 89166 ft. or 89 - 2 . 

Jagamohana:— 

The jagamohana or the Audience Chamber or the Porch is 
Apida(i€wl,ti.n 6 is contemporaneous with ih^virndna or sanctum. 

The southern face is provided with a doorway 8 '- 9)^" ><3^-9 * 
a flight of three steps leads to this door way 1 the tread and rise 
ofthesteps being 2'-9'and 10' respectively. The height of 
the terrace including the ledge in front of the doorway is to' - 6 "; 
the terrace exclusive of the ledge is 8 ' - a" high. On the left 
of the staircase referred to is a small for Madan 

Mohana; on the rigltt is a pillared m&hana for the temple 
manager to sit in : this has recently been built. 

The bida of the Jagamohana shows the usual five elements 
of Janghn, b<*r«ndi, &c. I give the dimensions below. 

Upper Janghii (This consists 
of 10 projections) ... 

Upper Biirundi 

Bandhana... ... 

Uower BffriJndi ... **. 


... 2'->4" 
... 6 '- 6 ’ 
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Lower Jangha ... ... ;-o* 

Tota] height of ♦*, ... ... 

The pavement of the quadrangle has buried part of the 
Janghfi. 

The lower Jangho contains the usual five clemeats of pAJa, 
kiimhha, paid, leant and basanla j it has a central band con¬ 
taining panels with standing human figures and miniature 
temples. 

The southern doorway referred to above is not provided 
with the Nava Graha architrave, but the figure of Lakshmi is 
Doorwa^f noticeable. There is a bold projection over the 
doorway which is very plain in execution and without any 
carving. The frieae between the projection and the figure of 
Lakshmi stated above contains scenes from mythology that 
could not be deciphered. The doorway is flanked on the right 
by two female figures standing by trees and on the left, by one 
female figure ; this has spoiled the symmetry, and rendered the 
frontage rather ugly. 

The space over the doorway between the plain projection 
stated above and the fa%tpida from below upwards is flanked 
by pilasters carved with beaded tassels, scrolls, etc. The central 
space is covered by three projections of rekka dewt supported 
on a projection of Basanta with Kani below it. There are 
four standing figures in the recesses between the pilasters and 
45 
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the rekha representations ; the end figures are males, and the 
intermediate ones, females, 

The Jagamohana has a balustraded window of five nicely 
worked balusters upon which female figures in various poses 
BaiaitriidM and Standing under the shads of trees have been 
ra^ed ; some of the figures have been broken. The width of 
the window is 7'-s'. and the interval between the balusters is 
"^he window is flanked by a frame of three bands, the 
first and second of which are carved with scroll work, and the 
third one shows medallions enclosing animal figures almost 
wholly obliterated; among the animals, the stag, elephant. 

duck and fish can be identified. 

There is a figure of Lakshmi just above the window, and over 
it is a row of carvings among which that of a rts^t who looks 
like a king is the most important; in front of the tishi are 
represented several standing and seated figures. 

The pilasters at the two sides are surmounted by dwarfs, not 
pot-bellied as is usually met with, but rather graceful; they are 
represented as uplifting a projecting or cajiopy, the face 
of which is carved with figures of elephants. There are three 
rekJ^a representations fsimilar to the southern face) in the inter¬ 
vening space between the ptda or canopy stated above and 
the lowest of the pyramidal spire. The end pilasters are 
most exquisitely carved with beaded tassels, scrolls and medal* 
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lions contaimng animat %ures, The topmost figure just be¬ 
low the lowest pida of the pyramidal portion contains figures of 


elephants. 

The pyramidal portion consists of 9 pidas, a recess and 
7 pidas successively till the beki is reached. The faces of the 
pidas represent scenes of war processions consist- 
PyramidAi Spire carrying bows and swords, well* 


caparisoned elephants and horses with or without riders. It ts a 
matter of great regret that saltpetre action has already spoiled 
the faces of some of the pidas to a fearful extent, so much so 
that many of the figures cannot be recognised. 


just over the fourth pida rest several projections of small 
pida diwls containing panels in the space between them showing 
figures in iasso^reiievd \ over these is the bha upon which rests 
the Hon projecting from the Jagamohana ; one of these panels 
on the north side contains a figure of Siva iingum worshipped 
by two anchorites in front. On the south side, however, there 
are 6 panels which show scenes from the Rom ay an a and 
the Mahobhorata. The journey of the Pondavas to heaven has 
been depicted very faithfully. The lower right panel contains 
four human figures, two of which are armed with bows. The 
four figures represent Roma, Lakshmana, Site and an attendant, 
Hanumona and Bibhisana are walking in front. This scene 
probably refers to the release of Situ from her captivity. 
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The Niitamaiidira resting on a plinth a’^S' high is decidedly 
a later addition to the Jagamohaiia, and was not 
originally contemplated. Its construction is 
ascribed to the wife of ^Nlini Kerari, a minor king of Orissa 
who is supposed to have reigned towards the close of the 
eleventh century A* D. That it belongs to a later age than 
that of the Vimffna or Jagamohaiia is proved by its constructive 
peculiarities and artistic details. 

The face of the Natamandira is not in the same vertical plane 
as that of the Jagamohana, which recedes back from the former; 
owing to this the width of the ledge in front of it is narrower 
than that of the Jagamohana. The sloping roof of the 
Notamandira formed by four tiers of/thW ends in a flat terrace 
surrounded by battiernented tiles, or crest tiles presenting a 
nice appearance. This structure comes under the class of pida 
moheiw as defined by me in Chapter V ; it resembles the 
N<rtamaiidira of Jaganneth in this respect, and is likewise with¬ 
out .tree, nmlfi« katasa, &c. 

The Natatiiandira is a square, each side being 52 feet, and 
the height of the wall of Mda ; hence the structure may 
be spoken of as a rectangular parallelepiped surmounted by a 
frustum of a pyramid. The roof of the Natamandira is support¬ 
ed by four nine-foiled arches formed by corbelling and rest¬ 
ing 00 four rectangular columns. 
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The columns rest on plain pedestals or pristkai 2'-3* 
high and consist of plain Jangha, barctndi, bandhan^s, 
upper bar^ndt and upper Jangha till the springing point is 
reached. 

The base of the column is nearly a square, the sides vary¬ 
ing from 4'-a" to The inside dimensions of the Nata- 

mandira are 3S'*2* both from north to south and 

lD»ide oolDmai. 

cast to west. The space between the pillars 
stated above is 13'-! O', and their distance from the walls varies 
from 7*-10’ to 8" ; so we see that the columns are symmetri¬ 
cally arranged on the door, The walls consist of the usual 
five elements referred to already. 

The measurements of the hdda together with those of the 
usual five elements are given below ;— 


The from plinth *9*4' 

Upper Jangha ... •** -■* 4 ’- 6?^' 

Upper B^randt ,■» >•’ 4 * 

Bandhania ... - *.• *'■ 

Lower Barandi ... ... .** 4 - 

Lower Jangha ... 4 ‘**' 


The Sikkara or Sikhara or upper Jhangha consists of 10 
bands as in the vim^na of the Jagamohana. The birrandi or the 
second element from below upwards is flanked by two slender 
pilasters which have ensured grace to a great extent. 
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The face of the ledge contains plain representations of 
small dewls carved in rows. 

All the walls except the eastern one are provided with three 
doors, the two side ones being of less dimension 

DflOr*- 

than the central one, The eastern door leads 
to the Bhogamandapa, and the corresponding one on the west 
wall leads to the Jagamohana. 

The measurements of some of the doorways are given 
below so as to convey an idea of their proportions. 

South side ;— 

Central doorway i4'-9'*x6»7* 

South-east ... ... lo'-i"jc 

South-west Same as south¬ 

east 

The dimensions of the doorways on the north side are the 
same as those on the south. The width of the end doorways 
on the west side is 3^-4 and that of the central one, 

The door-sill of the central doorway on the south is 7" higher 
than the level of floor; a flight of four steps leads to this door¬ 
way from the quadrangle outside. The side doorways on the 
west side lead to a sort of open terrace between Jagamohana 
and Natamandira. The floor level goes down by 1 i inches 
just after the doorway separating it from the Jagamohana is 
crossed j the thickness of the wall of the Nntamandira on this 
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side IS there is a straight vertical joint noticeable 

separating, the walls of the Jagamohana and Natainandira; 
It proves without the least shadow of doubt that the latter is a 
subsequent Edition to the former^ 

The north-eastern doorway on the north side leads to the 
room for the sacred hull. 

The central doorways on the north and south have the 
characteristic Navagraha lintel over them flanked by two panels 
containing the figures of dwarfs orBhlitasor Veuilas and Lakshmi, 
On the north face there are no statuettes worth the name 
except a few small ones over the right hand doorway. There 
are four female figures over this lintel, and over these, again, are 
two BbUtas or Vetalas struggling to uplift the structure. 

The flanks and tops of doorways are not carved but present 
a plain surface f the architrave over the central doorway only is 
carved with the figures of Navagraha capped by a plain awning 
or projecting band. There are thin vertical bands running in 
the middle of the jangh<r or the first element. The niches of 
the barendj or the second element are unlike ordinary ones that 
are commonly met with. The space between the fifth element 
and the architrave over the side door is occupied by plain 
bands representing three temples flanked by pilasters. 

Though the face of the Nutamandira is not at all carved 
with any floral device, or arabesque, the plain surface, I think, 
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a cha/m all its own by presenting a glaring contrast with 
the Jagamohana just close to it on the west. One’s eyes are 
much relieved by a surfeit of carvings in the vicinity ; and in 
ibis respect the structure has a special artistic effect. 

The jamb mouldings of the doorway separating the Nata- 
mandira from the Jagamohana are peculiar in some respects. 
The usual gtMi carving shows human figures in grotesque 
poses : then come a small recess and a moulding 
the like of which is never seen to decorate a 
doorway. The carving referred to show's small 
panels representing portions of pidas placed one above the 
other? these panels contain male and female figures in various 
poses of amour; below the geMi moulding are seen the 
figures of Ganga and Yamumi in a/io-re/mv. The vehicle of 
Ganga is existingp and that of Yamuna is broken. 

The central doorway on the north side is Hanked hy ptda re¬ 
presentations containing the standing figures of Vishnu and Siva 
as dvAtap&bis or guards on the left and right respectively. This 
is rather strange as far as the jamb mouldings are concerned. 
The Bhogamandapa is coeval with the Natamandira, and 
is placed in the second quarter of the thirteenth 

BlieeADlUldApl. JL ' 

century A. D,; the intervening open space 
between the Bhogamandapa and the Jagamohana has been sub¬ 
sequently filled up by the Natamandira, That the Bhoga- 
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mandapa ts older than the Ncetaniandjra will be proved by 
e>cam[ning some of the mouldings which had been evidently 
exposed to public view before the NAtamandira was con¬ 
structed. There are four columns in the middle of the Bhoga- 
mandapa supporting its ceiling; the base of the columns is 
nearly a square x The space between them is 

; the columns are plastered up to the height of 8'-9' above 
the door level, the thickness of the coat of plaster varying from 
3 ^ 4 * to 4'. I'he columns present three pilasters with two 
recesses on each side. The pilasters consist of the usual five 
elements of janghe. barandi, bandhaiia, etc. The jangha 
and bsrtf ndi portions only of the columns have been covered 
with a coat of plaster. There were probably continuous open¬ 
ings on all its sides suggesting its adaptibility as a place for 
reciting texts front the ^trstras, or holding discussions. 

The Bhogamandapa is a Q>katU 4 >%n<-m&hana, and is pro¬ 
vided with kalasa, karpuri, rree. and beki; five steps lead 
from the open terrace, in front to the entrance on the east 
side, the tread and rise of the steps being 3‘'-5^ and 6" res¬ 
pectively. 

The structure rises from a plinth j'-j* high above the 
level 0/ the terrace ; the plinth is plastered over with a coating 
thick ; it has two mouldings both at the top and bottom, 
and the intervening space between the two pairs of mouldings 
46 
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is carved with ropreseotations of baUisters, and ptda dtwl rcpre- 
senLattoiis containing panels enclosing male and female figures 
in various poses, and in many cases obscene. The topmost 
moulding has on its front edge carvings of various figures 
much obliterated by the weathering action of the atmosphere* 
It does not, however, contain a continuous length of carvings 
but it do^ so by fits aud starts* 

The outside length of the Bhogamandapa from north to 
south is 56'-2r ; it is a square. The length between the extre¬ 
mities of the pilasters flanking the central doorway of the 
£iisternfaceisi6'*ior. The inside dimensions or floor area 
of the Bhogamandapa are (square). The outside height 

of the bdda is \i-r and the inside height, 13'. 

The eastern face of the Bhogamandapa is provided with two 
plain windows on each side of the central doorway, the left 
and right hand ones consisting of two and three 
plain balusters respectively. Each of the northern 
and southern faces of the Bhogamandapa is provided with two 
windows consisting of three plain balusters and one central 
doorway. I he doorway of the northern side has been blocked 
by a wall ptojecting inside by The dimensions of the 

doors and windows are given below 

South side^ 
Central doorway ^ 
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The sill of the donr is higher than the floor level by 75^*, 

South-eastern window ... *<■ 

North side:— 

The central doorway has been blocked up. 

North-eastern window ... 3 -6' (height) x 3''S* 

North-western window 3'* lo" (height) x 

West side 

The door leading to the Nfitamandira 
^lo'-a" X 5^-8'' 

East side:— 

Central doorway ... ... 

(the sill of the doorway is higher than the floor level hy 
8 inches.) 

North-eastern window 

South-eastern window ... 4'-i''x3'-a* 

On the northern side is a plain staircase consisting of 
two dog-legged stairs of three steps leading to a small terrace 
in front of a small room which is a part of the Bhogatnandapa 
and contains the figure of Lakshmi-N (trayana alleged to be 
damaged by Kdapahar, One thing which is sure to strike the 
attention of an observer is the absence of the usual Navagraha 
lintel and the figure of Lakshmi over the doorway. A little 
to the south of the centre of the Bhogamandapa and in front of 
it, stands a monolithic cylindrical pillar capped by the figure of 
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^ bull and Garuriii, the vehicle of Vishnii. The pillar stands 
on a pedestal 2'-4' square and high ; its circumference 

is 7 feet* 

Owing to a crack, the roof and dome of the jagamohana 
-*-*•*,. leaked fearfully ; there were cracks also near the 

Re^t^rttiOD uf ' - t 

tbeP. w, D. Junction of the vimana and the jagamohana* 
The kalasa of the vimona was entirely blown down by a 
thunder-storm breaking out in March, tgoo, and the stones there* 
of lay scattered on the karpuri and the dw/d. The lintels of 
the niches containing Kurtika and P<rrvati were cracked. The 
faces of the vimana at the south-west and north-east corners 
were badly damaged. The chlorite lintel and supports of the 
doorway separating the natamandira from the jagamohana 
were in a very bad condition and demanded immediate repair. 
There were other minor cracks in several parts of the temple. 
The repair works were executed by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment at a total cost of Rs. i.Sht,* half of which was contributed 
by the Temple Committee. 

There arc many temples within the compound of the temple 
Tbetenplei Lingaraja ; some of the above are in a bad 

state of preservation while others are in a good 
order. The following among them are w'orth 


* Report wiih pbotograpbs of the Repyiir^ exccDtcd 1:0 £ome of t|ie Principal 
Terapto *t IhttbaBCfvir, etc., betwwrt and Jpuj M. H. Amotf- 
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mentioning :—the temple for the briskava or bul. oi iSiva, the 
temples of Gopalini or Bhubanejvari, Sav'itrt and Bhagavati. 

Abutting on the north of the N^rtamandira stands a 
small pida dewl with a floor 2 ft lower than the quadrangle of 
Thftempjafer temple ; it is obviously a subsequent 

tbe addition to the former : it contains huge mono¬ 

lithic figure of a squatting bull, I have referred to it on page 
307 as a well-proportioned and nicely carverl example of the 
animal. 

A small door of the natamandira leads to this dewj. The 
eastern and western walls of it are provided with plain balus- 
traded windows. Its eastern face shows the 
drivLVK*A'’roiin five characteristic elements of a Mda starting 
with jangha : on the right hand of the balus- 
traded window of this face is carved in a panel, a miM con¬ 
taining the figure of the sun-god with 4 horses and Ariina, 
the charioteer. The representation of four horses instead 
of seven is most peculiar ; I think this has not been noticed 
here by any one before me. The only instance of the sun- 
god driving a four-horsed chariot is noticed in a bas-relief 0/ a 
pillar at Buddha Gayu regarding which Genera] Cunningham 
writes as follows. 

*'In this treatment, I thinks that there is a decided evidence 
of Greek influence in the restricted number of the /mr horses 
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attached to the chariot, for the Indian Surya, from ihe earliest 
times down to the present day, has always been represented as 
driving a chariot with horses. In the Rig Veda he 
drives "seven bay” or bright-backed steeds, and in all 
Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen there are seven horses 
carved on the pedestal, which are being driven by Ariina, 
while two attendants on each side shoot downwards the golden 
arrows of the solar rays.” 

It is needless to add that I do not share the above view 
which I shall try to examine in the chapter on Kon^rrktf. 

The figure of the sun-god carved on the brishuva temple 
referred to by me deviates from the usual type by having two 
hands instead of four. 

On the rahap^ga of the northern face of the dew] are seen 
panels containing figures of Vishnu. The pilasters on the two 
sides of the window on the western face contain two panels on 
each side containing two four handed figures of Kairtika. the 
war-god with the peacock as his vehicle. The figure is re¬ 
presented as holding the following things : — khoj^ga or a sacri¬ 
ficial scimitar, kamandaiU or bowl, irisuia or trident and damarU 
or a drum shaped like an hour-glass. 

To the north of the jagamohana is a temple of the Gauri- 
T*aip|t (rf chiira type called the temple of Gopalini r the 

Or 

(op dome has several pilasters on the four sides. 
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There is another temple of the above type situated to the | 
south of the vimana ; the top dome shows pilasters go all sides. / 
This is called the temple of S^vitri, < 

The temple of Bhagavatl is situated at the north-west corner 
of the compound of Lingar^ja. It consists of the vimaoa, 
Th« t«iBp[e of jagamohana, natamandira and bhogamandira ; 
Hiueonti, although comparatively small in size, the temple 
contains carvings so nice and varied that they excite the admira¬ 
tion of the most fastidious critics of art ; the finest workman¬ 
ship is noticed on the jagamohana. The carvings showing 
floral loops having animal Insets are worth mentioning. The 

niches of the temple are surmounted by hoods or canopies 
most magnificently carved. 

The position of the temple, however, is not such as to en¬ 
able an observer to study it with advantage. All the dikpaih 
have been removed from the niches. The date of its construc¬ 
tion is unknown ; but it is pretty certain that it must have 
been erected within two hundred years after the temple of 
Lingariija came into existence. 

We learn from the Madia Panji that the temple was cons¬ 
tructed by Yayiiti Kejari \ I have proved at great length in 

chapter that Yay/iti flounshed in the 
beginning of the 9th century A. D,, and hence 
it has been stated by me oiT page 273 that the temple was 
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built in the beginning of the ninth century A. D. The 
vimffiia and the jagamohana are contemporaneous structures. 
The nfitamaiidira and the bhogamandapa in its original condi* 
tion are works of the 13th century. From an inscription in* 
cised on the right jamb of the doorway of the we learn 

that the natamandira with the chlorite linings of its doorway 
were constructed by NrisJnha Deva, the great Gnnga kiirg 
of Orissa ; the temple of Konarka was built in the reign of 
this Nrisinha Deva. We learn also from the very same ins¬ 
cription that the hhogamandapa n'as built in the 34th year of 
the reign of Anianka Bhinia Deva. the son of Rujar^ja Deva 
)■* 1 his Anianka is not the king of that name 

who made a systematic arrangement of the ceremonies of the 
temple of Jagannnth. Anianka Bhima Deva, the builder of the 
bbogamandapa ascended the throne of Orissa in I3't9 A. D. ; 
hence the bbogamandapa was built in the 1243 A. D. 

There is an inscription incised on the jamb of the western 
doorway of the nutamandira leading to the jagamohana. From 
this we learnt that Kapile^vara Deva, the founder of the 
Surya Vanja Dynasty made an endowment of land and property 
for the systematic worship of Lingaraja ; this inscription, how¬ 
ever, does not throw any light on die date of construction of 
ihc temple, or any of its appurtenances. 

• If See Vi/vikoM by Nagendra Nath Vmu, 
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A few hundred feet to the south of the compound of the 
temple of Lingaraja is seen a mound overgrown with wild 

v^egetation. This plot of land was evidently the 
temple .. - 

r»J«- Site <11 a big ecitnce now razed to the ground ; the 

foundations only are noticeable giving indication of the stupen¬ 
dousness of the structure no longer existing, f walked along the 
foundations and am convinced that these were meant for some 
structure ; but it cannot be ascertained whether it was a palace 
of LaiRtenrIu Kerari, now considered a mythical person, or of 
Udyotaka Kerari under the auspices of whose mother KoUvati, 
the temple of Brahmervara was built, 

The Temple of Ananta Vesudeva ;— 

The temple of Ananta Vasudeva is a Vaishnavite one de¬ 
dicated to Ananta and Vasudet-a, or Balarema and Krishna, a 
dual image of whom is enshrined in the vh/i 4 tta. On going 
through the eleventh chapter of the Kapila Sanhita, it will be 
seen that Ekamra-ksnana, or Bhubanervara had been already 
sanctified by the presence of Ananta and V^sudeva before the 
advent there of 5 iva*. i have come across a reference to Ananta 
V«sudeva in the 5 iva Puranam alsot, 

«q« j wm w mr 1 

qrff eriiwifii vmiifit: 1 iwpirfq »r tvenrtwmm 1 
nth Chapter, p. ai, lCa|»la Sahhibi. 

(Maoascript of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), 
t p. 176, M. S, copy of the -Siva Funmain hekwging to the A^tic Society. 
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The entrance of the temple compound facing the west 
is in front of the central bathing of the VindU Sarovara. 
The temple consists of four parts like the great temple 
of Lingarcja, i. e. the vim<?na, jagamohana, n^tamandira 
and bhogamandapa ; the latter two are subsequent additions. 
The compound containing the kitchen and the corner 
temples is surrounded by a thick wall of laterite which is in 
a good order of preservation ; the quadrangle is paved with 
irregular slabs of stone many of which are khondalite. 

Both the vim/ina and jagamohana are Panchratba Dewls; 
the plinth is made of sarii ka«dd, the pilasters, oi khadiA kandA 
and the columns flanking the niches are of PhUl-kkadt'd, all these 
being different varieties of sandstone described in Chapter VH. 

The viraana stands on two tiers of pHnih receding 
Th* Vlmmoa. about a foot. They are called 

/a/aprisAiAamd kMrapMAa respectively from below upwards. 

The height of<■* *" 

,, „ khUfUprkhtka .*« ••• 3 

As can be expected in a Vaishnavite temple the kkura* 

prisktha is carved with the peUls of lotus. 

The in height, consists of the usual five ele¬ 

ments, the dimensions of which are given below ad seriaim. 


Jangh^ *'■ 
Bar^ndi ... 


*** 


p -I T 


# ♦ • 


3 ^" 


KALC 


PLATE-Z\TI(B> 
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Bandhana 

i'- 4 " 

Upper Barandi 

3 '- 4 ' 

Upper Jangha 

4'- 

The outside length of Vim«na 

from east to west 

i' 

The inside length of the Vim ana 

from east to west 

to- 7 

The inside length of the Vimana 

from north to south 

to'-11' 


On the kUm^hu of the janghtr, it may be noted, is seen a 
dori 0r bead similarly met with in the temple of Sapta-matrik^? 
near the temple of Linganrja. The carvings of the vimana 
are very nice and chaste^ and indicate a careful finish ; but 
unfortunately as the face stones are a soft variety of sand¬ 


stone, most of the carvings have been hopelessly obliterated 
by the weathering action of the atmosphere. 

The niche of the northern rahap^rga contains a standing 
chlorltic (?) figure of Vama na, an incarnation of Vishnu, the 
head and legs of which have been broken. From what still re- 
The Noriiiefii mains, it appears that the right leg rested on the 
ground, and the left one pointed upwards. The 
figure has four hands, two of which are now broken; the 
upper and lower right hands holding (discus) and 

sankha (conchshell) exist intact 
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This arrangemem of chakra and sankha in the case of the 
vim^na coincide exactly with the text of the Agoi, or Padina 
Pur^inam and the Siddhartha-Sanhita by Hemadri, The 
figure is flanked by two attendant female figures carrying a 
musical instrument and lotus respectively; flying nymphs 
with garlands are noticed at the top. A tre-foiled arch forms 
the background. The jambs of the niches are nicely carved 
with jSiii. scrollwork consisting of mdh\ MH and Nah, 

The Pflrjva-devatti of the eastern niche is missing. This 

. was certainly the figure of Nrisinba. 

The southern niche contains the figure of Varaha, an incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu bestriding Ananta seated with folded hands. 

There is the characteristic tre-foiled arch forming 

The ftontbem * 

the background and having two geese at the 
springing and a kiritmrlhha at the top. The figure has curling 
tufts of hair covered by a peculiar head-dress. 

A peculiarity is noticed regarding the dikpatis : they are 
Dikjwtii- found with their respective vehicles in the niches 
of the lower bdrdndi of the anartha-pogas^ those of the upper 
bdrdndii containing female figures having exactly similar features 
and vehicles. They are probably the consorts of the dikpatis i 
similar is the case with the jagamohana. This peculiarity has 
been noticed in the Sari-dewl, the temple of Sapta-matrika, 
&c. 
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The vim^na like that of Lingar^ja lias three two-storeyed 
Side itrDctnres. structures abutting on the north, cast and south ; 
these are all Ghantrt-jrce-pidadewls only the plinths of the struc¬ 
tures on the north and south exist; these were originally 
meant as the jagamohanas of the central niches serving as 
veritable vimanas. The distance between the inner edge of the 
eastern compound wall and the outer edge of the side structure 
on the east is 21 feeL The width (east to west) of the structure 
referred to is i5'-6*, including the recess or oJfsei of 3'-8' The 
width of the temple proper, or the second storey on the east is 
10 ft. from east to west,and $'-3' from north to south. The w'idth 
(north to west) of this structure on the south is 15ft, and the 
distance between the inner edge of the southern compound wait 
and the outer edge of the side structure on the south is 

The jagamohaoa is a Pancharatha-dewl standing on 
jtffamoiMna two ticfs of plinth similar to that of the vim^rna. 
Their dimensions are given below. 


Talaprishtha. ... j '-3". 

Khiiraprishtha...........3-11''. 


The khilraprishiha is provided with niches containing the 
figure of Lakshmi. The space between the projections con¬ 
tains yd/rand small panels of dwarfs or ve/d/as at regular intervals. 

The height of the kd//a is ta'-t tnade up of the five usual 
elements. 
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Janghtf..... 

Br/r^ndi.... 

Bandhana.... d-iiy^' 

Upper Burundi.2'-6^' 

Upper Jangha...,..3^-^" 

The outside length of the Jaga^ 

inohana from east to west. 

The inside length...,,...18-6’' 

,f ,t from north to south...18'*6''. 

The height of the door leading to 

the ii<7tamandira.. 

The width of the door 

leading to the natamandira.4'-o'^ 

On the kUmbha of the janghd is noticed a d&ri or bead like 
that on the vimttna. 

The rohrtpAga on the north contains nice balusters, 5 in 
Baigsters On number, showing representations in aito-rcliem 
of standing male and female figures j on thejanghn 
portion of the rahi»p(2ga there are nice balusters corresponding 
with the above and showing Nagaand Nagini figures surmounted 
by canopies of five-hooded serpent. The pilasters flanking the 
balusters contain nice scroll and carvings ; the portion of 

the roh/rprtga at the top of the balusters shows elephants in 
panels^ horse procession and a palankeen carried by bearers. 
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The ntftamandira is an obvious addition to thejagamobana - 
the lintel originally meant for being exposed to 
View has been hidden by the mstamandira abutting on (t. The 
n«tatiiandira Is a GhaniVsree^m&ham as already defined, 
having two storeys or tiers of pidas separated by a recess. The 
upper and lower tiers consist of 3 ^xA^pidas respectively; 
next comes the beh’. The inner and the outer faces of the 
structure are covered with a coat of plaster thick. Two 
%hts of steps on the north and south lead to the nnta* 
mandira , the north and south walis are provided with three 
doors each ; the central ones are the biggest in siae. the width 
being 4 fL ; that of the side ones Is 2**6' j the western wall has 
only one door leading to the bhogamandapa ■ its width is 4^10' 
The outside dimensions of the nistamandira 
from east to west ... ad'-S* 

«, north to south 24 

The inside dimension from east to west 

»p >i north to south \ y'-j 
The inside height of the bdda g' 

The bMa of the nutamandira is higher than that of the 

bhogamandapa and seems to belong to an earlier age than 
the latter. 

The natamandira has on its fioor a small pillar capped by a 
figure of Garudh, the vehicle of Vishnu. 
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The bhogemaedapa is a pida-di^l centainiag kalasa, 

1 , has five/.Va. «Uh crest tiles ; the/M//>d-a.»/« projects from 
the north, west and sooth sides. A dog-legged staircase lea s 
to it on the north. The structure stands on two tters of p i 
receding from each other by The height of the te/a- 

prbhtk. and kMr^isktha are a'- 3 } 4 " 3 '--K 

The mruprishtU shows 3 bold mouldings of jldni. iu». ari 

Wn provided with notched crenutlations or small vertical 

projections resembUng crest tiles. 

The face of the bhogamandapa is sand-plastered shows 
plainyewgAd having no mouldings , the space for the d>« 
contains ptda^dev^l represenmions at inter 
bnUa^fflSd-pa yJ^ls . then comes the bandkind consisting o 

three mouldings t.he space above is for the up,«r baron^ 

the upper jangki consists of three mouldings similar to 
Jearfiiund ; the peculiarity with this element is that its owest 
moulding shows notched crenullatioos 

The outside dimension from east to west ... ID’-”" 

north to south •>< 23-9 

There is a door on each side of the bhogamandapa. The door 
own,.,.. on the east is Hanked by pilasters comaming the 
.Ua-rtlitm figures of Vishnti standing on a pedestal of lotus. 
The figure on the left hand side is mouswched, and as in 
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upper right hand a ciakr^ fdlscus), m hia lower right hand, a 
garland, in hia upper left hand, a ra«A4a (coneh-ahell). and in 
hut lower left hand, a^ona or dub. The bead-dotaa of thia 
figure ,a eUboraie ; it has the characteristic necklace set with 
I e centra! gem and has also ornaments for the arm, wrist aod 
ankle. The figure on the right hand side is not moustached; 
ever) thing is similar to the former except that the right lower 
hand is placed just over the left lower one holding a,foaM ; ,he 
right lower hand is in a pose of benediction, or AsirMa- 
The left hand figure flanking the doorwa)-on the south 
IS mutilated ; it is a standing figure without a head-dress, which 
seems to have been replaced by small heads of many setpents 
This figure is more pot-bellied than the previous one ; all it, 
hands are similar to those of the previous one except the lower 
nght hand which hold, a full-blown lotus. The right hand 
Bg^ure IS similar to the left hand one : the right lower hand 

n s a garland. The northern doorway is flanked by pilas- 
ters not carved with any figure. 

The zoolog)' of the temple of Ananta Vasudeva is very rich? 

SS'Ci*" " has been most naturally depicted i 

the monkey in the hanttmaHta^latd on the nVht 
hand jamb moulding of the southern central niche of thciaga 
nmhana B very striking be figure of the goose by the side 

of the niche for the />Jr™.aSitm/i on the south is very nice. 
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M«.<ion may also b. mad. a! the Hah a.ul ,»aMra represeeted 
in the arabesque on the right hand moulding of the centra 
niche rsoulb) of the jagamohana ; a profusion of 
with various designs containing animal figures as insets is a 

characteristic feature of this temple. 

Before I state anything regarding the dale of the temple, I 
think I should mention here that the opinion recorded on page 
273 end formed some three years ago that the temples of Ananta 
Vosudeva and Meghervara were constructed in 
ffigSKW the twelfth century A. D. has very recently 

vmM>. undergone a change in respect of the temple of 

Ananta Vasudeva only. That was the view of Prof. Kiethorn* 
and f shared it as I had not then collected sufficient data to 
reject it as untenable. This change of opinion has been con¬ 
firmed by a recent discussion with Mahitmahopndhynya . .indit 
Hara Ptasnd 5 nstri who again, as I undersund, holds a some- 
what different view regarding the date of construction. 

I have already referred to the two slabs containing 
die inscription of the temples of Ananta Vosudeva and 
Meehervara stuck on the western compound wall of Ananta 

Vasudeva. It is a comparatively easy task to fin the c rono- 

looy of the temple with the aid of this inscription. We glean 
from it the following among other facts; that the inscription 

• Ifldicai VoV IIU 
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was composed by Sri Vflcbaspatj as a eulogfum upon his friend 
Bhavadeva Bhatta. a Betigafi Br^rhman of the rdr/Aya class, 
and a minister of Harivarma Deva. the king of Bengal who 
exercised dominion for a long time “aasisied by the force of bis 
counsel"; that Bhavadeva Bhatta was an astronomer of great 
renown like Varaha Mihira by reason of his promulgating a j 
new system of astronomy; that Bhavadeva Bhatta had the 
temple constructed and a tank excavated in front of it. 

We learn from a copper-plate inscription composed by 
R-ighabendra Kavj 5 ekhara* that Harivarm-s Deva was a king 
of Bengal, and the seal of his government was 
Vjkrampura. During his reign several Brahmans of Kanauj 
headed by Gangagaii MiVra settled in Kotaliparo near Vikrama 
pura to gel nd of the Mahomedan depredations; the whole 
country was in a state of confusion owing to the advent of the 
Aloslems, and it was unsafe to live there with family; so 
Gangagaii with his family and friends set out for Bengal and 
settled there. This signal fact furnishes a key to unravel the 
mystery in which the chronology of Harivarnia Deva is en¬ 
shrouded. It is a patent fact that Mahmud of Guzni came to 
Kanauj in 941 5 aka. or 1019 A. D ; hence it is settled that 
Harivarma must have flourished at least in the first quarter of 
the eleventh century A. D. 

^ Bangtr iatiya Pan 11, by Na^eodra Va«i. 
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A doubt may naturally be raised in the mind of the reader 
that there is nothing to showr that this Han- 

ISttr” Deva is identical with his namesake men¬ 

tioned in the mscripiioo of the temple of Ananta Vasudeva, 
The inscription of Raghabendra Kavi 5 ekhara referred to 
above is also conclusive on this point. From the inscription 
we learn that Harivarm« Deva had seven mimsters including 
Vtfchaspaii and headed by Bala Bhatta* h h needless 
to point out that this Bala Bhatta was no other than the 
famous BaJa-faalabhi-bhujanga Bhavadeva Bhatta. In the 
Ananta V^sudeva inscription. V«chaspati has declared him- 
self a friend of Bhavadeva : here also we see Vrtchaspati as 
a colleague and hence a friend of the latter. There is even a 
direct reference in the inscription to the Ek^mra K«nana, 
or ■‘mango grove", another name for Bhtibanesvara. where 

Harivarmtf Deva constructed loS temples. From the above 

considerations I feel inclined to place Bhavadeva and V/rchas- 
pati in the last quarter of the loth centurj^ or the beginning of 
the I ith century A. D. 

Let me examine the above from another stand-point. 
Vtfchaspaii Mi^ra, the great author of the Sdsnkhya Tattva 
Kaumudi was a Bengali Brahman, though there was a philoso- 
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pheroftbatnamsiiiMithil*,* I, is natural that Bhavadtva 
Bhatia, the minister of the king of Bengal should have rcquisi- 
VkichMP-tt services of an emtneni scholar like 

KMudT Vffcnaspati Mwra, jn composing the eulogium 

referred to already. The date when Vachaspati 
flourished is known with sufficient accuracy. V^chaspati 
wrote the Nytiya Nibandha Siichi. a treatise ou Logic in 
89S j'aka or 977 A. D. 

It !s reasonabfe to suppose that V^chaspati must have been 
at least 30 years 0I4 when he wrote the above work. This 
brings us to the middle of the loth century A. D.; again 
Virchaspati was a contemporary of the great king Blioja Deva, 
who routed in battle the Mahomedan invader Mahmud of Gazni. 
Bhoja Deva, according to M. M. Pandit H. P. ruled 

from 1006 to 1032 A. D. This fact also renders possible the 
existence of Vachaspatl in the first quarter of the 1 j ih century’; 

1 have shown above that the birth of Vacbaspati is dated some¬ 
time in the middle of the toth century', and it is reasonable to 
suppose that he must have been at least 40 years old w*hen he 
composed the in.scription gf Ananta Vi*sudeva. So the temple, 
in question, belongs to the end of the roth century A, D. 


• Hera t nay nieatiga ihjU I dilTtr frdm Dr. Gaugfl N«ti Th.i in u,;-,. 

iiutbor *f ,he Tatt., K*«mudi w,, » Mnlthili «d 

,,h A. D. S„ .1,. p„6« ,0 

Kaumudi by Dr. Cviga KaOi Jtw. “* T»Ui'm 
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From the thirty^arst Hne of the inscription we learn that 
Bhavadeva had a tank excavated in front of the temple of 
Ananta V^sudeva. This is clearly the Vindu Sarovara. 

THE S^RKDEWL:— 

The Si»ri-dewl facing the west is a temple situated by the 
side of a small alley leading to the Vindu Sarovara and branch¬ 
ing off from the main road that passes by the north side of the 
temple of Lingarnja. It is too obvious to mention that the 
real name of the temple is not Sirri-dewl but something else 
which it is difficult to ascertain. The. temple was dedicated 
to 5iva; the Ut^aM of the deity does not exist now, the yont 
or the phallic symbol only is noticeable. 

The temple consists of two parts—the vim ana and the 
jagamohana, both of which are sapfaratha (kwls ; the vim«oa 
shows seven bhumis. The structure is now buried in the 
ground for a few feet, i. r., up to the janghtf. The mohatta 
shows the characteristic Navagraha lintel, Gaja-Lakshmi and 
the usual jamb mouldings of barajh«nji, &c. 

The temple has been built of the following varieties of 
sandstone:— (a) sat^‘b<fg<id'kaftd&, (b) khadld^ 
UN \tanda, 0) tiikkadid ■ kendd, 

The Mda of both the vimn:na and jagamohana consists of 

the usual five elements of janghn. borandl, &c. 
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The Jagamohana has nice balustraded windows on the 

Wiadows of tho and south ; the balusters show proiectinn' 
JcEAraoIuaB. ^ . r j S 

tjgures now in a much dilapidated state; the 
windows are bounded by nice carvings very simple in execu¬ 
tion. The workmanship of the niches above is most exfjuisite; 
they are flanked by representations of ^asa and pM/a-/atd. 
the niche on the south face is very beautiful and surpasses 
description. 

The pyramidal top of the jagamohana consists of two tiers 
oipidas separated by a recess ; the lower and upper ones contain 

6 and ^pidas respectively* 

The diTwi cAantnts of the vimana do not exist* and their 
places have been occupied by slabs containing figures of some 
deities; these were probably placed when the restoration of the 
temple took place. 

The sculpture of the temple is very rich and varied ; the 

ScDiptiire. mohana shows rows of animal 

figures in succession, such as the duck, deer, 
elephant, &c.; one is surely to be struck by the abundant re¬ 
presentations of AafHsas or geese in small panels and following 
dose upon one another. The bnr«andis, both upper and lower, 
contain niches enclosing the figures of dikpaiis and their con- 
sorts. The sculptural representation of foliage is very nice and 
simple and shows various patterns olphuiadaid. There is 
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noticed a resemblance between the sculptures of the Sari-dewl 
and Ananta Viisudevau 

The roofstones of the jagamohana were displaced owing to 
RasMtmtioa bj settlement; all the pWas were dismantled 

tbAP. w-D. restored; some other minor repair w'orks 

were executed at a total cost of Rs. a 3 * - 
The Vaittfla Devvl 

1 have referred to the Vait<?la dewl on page 133 ^ exotic 
in origin ; on looking at the figure of the temple it will be at 
once apparent that architecturally speaking, it 

Tbe Vaitfllm * * 1' 1 - 

forms a distinct group having v^ty liulc m 
common with the Inclo-Aryan style* This is the only example 
of its class noticed at Bhubancjvara, The ^f 4 r is the only 
portion that bears some resemblance to the Indo-Aryan tj pe- 
The peculiarities of the Vaitola-dewl have been described by 
me in detail on pages i 33 -t 35 » and the reader is requested to 
go through the following lines along with what 1 have already 
mentioned there. 

The temple with its mo/mna stands on a raised quadrangle 
paved with flags of stone ; a tow enclosure wail surrounds the 
compound. The ioruna in front of the compound is not an old 
structure ; it was set up, I learn, some 30 years ago. 

The temple with the mchana facing the east is an skaroika 
or fiiflwrnfa ddwi made of ra>tgddlimd and Madid kandd g i i»fb" 




PLATE XV] f] 



The Valtal Temple^ 3hubaavara. 

Mr Jfttjlai ^ aii//Mr /At' 


J\k r.Akaaimi JVanlin^ Worksv t^'li Sited, CflleuU« 
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VATfeties ofsandstoDc. Although a ckauramdewlM bears a faint 
resembfance to a Pancharatha dewl showhg five pd^as or piJas* 
ters in the same vertical plane; the widths of xh^pdg^ are equal. 

The jangh« of the vimsna shows four out of the usual five 
elements, the k^ni being dispensed with. The bUi consists 
ofthe Jangha and bsfr^ndi; there is no bandhana and its place 
has been occupied by the top of b^r^ndi niche ; representations 
of pairs of maned lions placed end to end are noticed above the 
i)«rtfndi top : in the recesses at the level of the lions referred 
to there are noticed elephants in rows of two j these have 
been nicelj carved. Above the lions are two projections of 
basiiHta : the lowerof these contains medallions enclosing heads 
of the suii-god; the upper one is carved with tasseis ; above 
them there is a deep recess containing human figures in 
rchevo and tn various attitudes of amours. Above the recess 
nre noticed three projections at the corners surmounted by an 
rfm/d torming a bkumi; this is repeated; panelled recesses 
contammg mce/i/rr [chaurasa jdit) are found in the line of the 

m tl- the vjmana resembles a rekha dewj so far, and from this 
point begfins the Vakala proper* 

The Veitela poriioe conaijis of (,) ,he VaUa/a-fU, aod (i) 

Tta Viiit.1.. ^aitaia tnasig]fa (vide plates XVII and 

^*’'^'’''*'*^“^^«iscarvcdat the botiom 
mt “-reliefe of war-proeession of elephants with riders. 
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There is a recess {Plates XVII. XVI 11 ) between the 
pida and n^asiaka where panels with jMi works are tiouced 
with floral represenutions at regular intervals. The vmUla* 
mastaka is set off with 3 amlas capped by 3 kalasas provided 
with irisnias or tridents. The vaiidia-masieka does not 
present a carved appearance ; it is plastered on all sides. The 
vaiidia-pdda presents ornamental faces at the two cods on the 
north and south, and shows sparing representations of elephants 
on the east and west faces dso. 

The dimensions of the vimona with Us different parts are 


given below. 

Length of the vimtina from north to south 20'* 0 

east to west ^ 7 '~ ^ 

Height of priskika on which the vimona stands o'-10’ 

Jangh». 

Bar^ndi exclusive of top ■** * 

Burundi top ■* ^ ^ 

I give below the rough proportions of the different parts of 


the vim^ina. 


Pr0p«rti0a, 


Janghn — Bdrandi 
P*lrst = Second hkiinn 

= ^ Brtr<rnrlior Jangh«. 
Vaitdla-pdda = Janghn = Barandi 
Vwtdla-masiaka = % Jangh« 


PLATE XIX 



Rou^Ii Sletcfa of Ibe elcvitloit at tb( 
Vihil TnnpE^ 


Skfteb by M. Ganfuly, 


PriBtta Ar K, V. s«yat « Bmr. 
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The jagamoKatia of the Vaitola dewl resembles that of 

Tiie]«f«ato]uu except that the former con- 

tams four IrirAiha-nkha temples at the four 
corners (Plate XVJH) so as to form part of It. The walls of 
the ja^amohana on the north and south sides are provided 
with slabs containing square perforations of the type called 
}&li'paitjara. In front of the jagamohana and to the east of 
ft, IS a small pi^a dewi containing a sacrificial post or yiipa 

which belongs to the period when the Image was installed in 
the temple. 

The interior of this tempte unlike those of the usual Orissaii 

type shows ornamental decoration. 

The vimrrna has five niches on the western face, the central 
one of ;vhlch contains the dual figure of Kara and Parvati; the 
or figure has four hands, the right upper hand 
holds a rosary, the lower right one, a human- 
dam or bowl which has been broken ; the upper left hand 
holds a mirror, the lower one. a corner of the piece of cloth 
worn by P«rvatl. The figure of Mahisa MardinI In a niche of 
the north face is worth mentioning; it is an eight-handed figure 
holding the following weapons in her eight hands sword, 
shield, trident, snake, spear, bow, arrow and a sacrificial sci¬ 
mitar or khad^u. The central niches of the southern and 
northern faces contain the figures of Bbalravi and Ashtabhujtf 
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Durgn ; the full-blown lotus represented in two of the niches 
on the north face hardly fail to attract an observer’s attention. 

The eastern face o( the vim^rna is magnificent]y carved 
with the iAijj (Plate XVI 11 ). This representation of iAas on 

a forward vertical projection resemblitig 
PiculiaritiAA ^ 

or oofTiBg. jjg shown on plate XVIII is not met with 

in the Indo-Aryan style prevalent in Orissa. There are two 
SAos noticeable : that at the bottom is the NaHyana-bho and 
the one at the top is the Tindava-nrUya-hko depicting the 
frantic dance of 5iva ; these hkos are not flanked by the usual 
standing or recumbent human figures. The lintels over the 
doorways of both the vim^ina and the jagamohana do not 
show the usual figures of Lakshmi and Navagrahas. The 
architrave over the doorway is provided with 6 small panels or 
holes intended to contain images. The jambs and doorways 
do not show the characteristic carvings. 

That there is a distinct reminiscence of Buddhist influence 

noticeable in the sculpture of the Vaitnia dewl 
ioflaenc*. [g proved by the presence of pyramidal battle¬ 

ments just at the bottom of the basania of the jangha : half 
or three-quarter discs of lotus as at S«nchi or Bharhiit are 
noticeable here. The representations of pairs of maned lions 
placed end to end in a recumbent posture are striking. 
The ornamental design of the kUntbha with floral devices 
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issuing out of it (Plate V. A) is a distinct piece of Buddhist 
sculpture. 

The image enshrined In the temple is called Kapalini ; ft is 
^ terrific figure of Durgs, It is really fearful 
10 look at the emaciated figure of the deity. 
It resembles the figure of Ch-jmiindtf as described in the 
Saradfit" t ilaka ■ Tan t ram, 

i have traced the Buddhist Influence m the sculpture of this 
temple ; the outward form has been taken from the Dr<»vidian 
style. I have shown on pages j 34-j 35 that the form is derived 
Cute or the from the rathas of JIahuveilipore, the earliest 
* date of which is the 4tb century A. D, There is 

also a similarity in sculpture noticed in both the temples of 
Para^iir^me.vara and the VaimJa ; there are also many points of 
architectural similarity. From the above it may be surmised 
that the Vaitsla temple is probably dated in the 5ih or the 6th 
century A. D. like Parajurmnejvara when there was a fellow 
feeling between the Hindu and Bauddba T^mrikas, The 

temple. I need hardly add, belonged to the former school of 
the Tantrikas. 

It may ba mentioned here that there ia a temple containing 
a rrnn calied the Nanda dewl to the north of the 

Vannia de»l. 1. « a IriratU rM. having a clere-atory 
attached to it, the upper atorey of which does not exist 
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This temple is similar to the temple of Parajuroinejvara in 
general design and execution. 

THE TEMPLE OF R^ME 5 VARA 

The temple of Ramejvara is of no especial interest or im¬ 
portance from the architectural point of view except that it 
_ forms a member of the outlying group of temples, 

It is at a distance of a little more than a mile 
from the great temple of Lingaraja and by the side of the road 
leading to the station ; I have come across a reference to 
Rctme.rvara in the Kapila Sanhit<z. 

Near the temple and on the other side of the road are 
noticed the ruins of a great structure the founda- 
tioos only of which are in existence. Dr, Mitra 

temple- 

considered the mins as belonging to the palace 
built by Yay^tt Kerari. 

On going through the inscription of Raghabendra Kavi- 
5 ekbara referred to on page 579. 1 am convinced that the 
palace with the temple of Ramexvara was built by Harivarmit 
Deva, the king of Bengal in the beginning of the eleventh 
century A. D. We learn from the inscription that Harivarma 
Deva built idS temples of Hara, Hari, Rama, Sita, Lakshmana 
and Haniimana in Ekamra Kanana and laid out flower 
gardens, etc. The site, now in a ruinous state, was occupied by 
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hjs gardens and garden-houses. The cempjes of Si to, 
Lakshmana and HanUtnflna stijJ cluster round the temples of 

Rffmejvara. I quote a portion of the inscription in the foot¬ 
note; 1 

Temples by the sUea of the Vlndu^SaroTara tank:'-" 

East side of the tank ;— 

(i) Three Hda dewls just on the bank. 

(a) The temple of Ananta Vusudeva already described. 

(3) A small, unimportant ^amharaihn r^kha dewi to the 
north-west of Ananta. 

(4I To the south of Ananta is situated a small pida dewl 
with a discus at the top and containing the figure of Hanii- 
mani ; this is called the Chakra-Hanumona-mandira ; It has 
no workmanship. 

South side :— 

On the south side of the tank are situated, one ptda and 
six rekha dew Is ; out of the latter, one is only worth mention¬ 
ing ; it is called the temple of Mohini ThnhuriinL 

»3iw<ir-f^?f«rtrTTT 

y f 1 .. 
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This temple Facing the east is similar to Parasiird met vara ; 
it is a iriraiha rekha dewl with five bkUmts having a clere-story 

Jagamohana attached to it ; the upper storey 
Hohioi , 

Tiiakafiiai’a of the mohana does not exist now ; m conse* 

quence of this there is an opening In the 
centre. It has six pillars—four big and two small—dividing 
it into two aisles and one nave, like a Christian church. The 
temple is exactly similar to Pararijriime.rvara as far as the 
general outward shape and design are concerned. Et does 
not, however, present a carved appearance ; the carving 
work was not started : fine lines were drawn preliminary to 
carving. This affords a proof that the carving work used to 
be executed iu stilt ; this temple is not provided w'ith any lion 

I 

’ projecting towards the jagamohana. 

There is another temple just at the south-west corner of 
the tank which is exactly similar in design to Parariiramejvara. 
_ This is called the temple of Pafchime,tvara ; ft 

pAJCbimftmr*. . it IS a tHralha dftoi with five 

bkUntts having a jagamohana attached to it. The charac¬ 
teristic carving of a kUmbka with a floral device issuing out of 
it is noticeable here as in the temple of Parayur«roejvara and 
the Vaitola dewrl. 

West side of the tank ;— 

On the west of the tank and at its south-west corner is 
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situated the temple of Msrkandeyejvara ; it faces the east. 

Tie teiBjpj* of ^ with a clere-story jaga* 

mohaaa attached to it ; the upper storey of the 
tnQ&UH^ does not exist now, in consequence of 
which a central opening exists ; the jangho with the niches 
of the Pdrjvadevatfls is buried in the ground. The carv¬ 
ing of the temple is exactly similar to that of Parariirfjmejvara. 
There are noticeable the same kUmiha ornaments (pJate V. A), 
the same half or three-quarter lotus discs, the same profusion r 
of 6Aos and JSti's and the same ornament of half elephants on 
the janghf* as we notice on the temple of Parajurnme^vara. 
The dew/ chamnis and the projecting lions are not noticeable 
here. This temple shows two magnificent scroll works with 
fohage and floriage on the two sides of the southern niches 
containing tbe Pjtrjvadevatns. 

There is a//;*( (&j 2 ,/just on the west bank meant as a 
resting house for the pilgrims ; it is called the Visr^ma-dewL 

To the west of it is situated an unimportant temple called the 
Nilkantha dewh 

North side of the tank 

On the north side is a group of temples of which 
UttAranrim Uttarcjvara is the most important. It is a 

timplC'. 

patuhdraihfi rekha dew/ and ^is without any/ 
workmanship j its jagamohana is similar to that of Pararu-f 
50 1 
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ramejvara or the Vaitffla. It is surrounded by a compound 
wall. 

There was a triratka temple within the compound of 
the last named one and to the north of it; the jaga- 
mohaiia of it does not eaist now ; portions of the dewl still 
exist. 

There are eight other rekha temples to the south of 
Uttarejvara, I have come across references to Uttare^vara in 
the Kapila Saithitn* and the 5 iva Puranam. + 

The temples near Lingaraja 

(1) To the north of the temple of Lingra/ija and to the 
west of the north gate is situated the temple of Chilra- 
karini in a comparatively good state of preservation ; it is a 
saptaratha deml having a saptaratha jagamohana attached to 
it. It has a spacious compound surrounded by a compound 
wall and having four temples at the four corners- The temple 
does not show any good carving ; there is some workmanship, 
however, on the ddda. 

(2) There are three rekha dcwls to the west of 'the former , 
a broken rekha dewl farther to the west and having no kar- 

Oliopte'. P- 3^' KAptI* tlx AAlic SedHT ol Bcnpil 

t p. 278, M. S, copy oTths Siw ParsMui of the A*iitte Sodttj- of 
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puri, kAlaBA, etc. is the tetnple of Yamefvara. It is a pancha- 
ratha-dewl with a paecharatha mohana attached to it ; the 
mohana has only the SrM existing and nothing above it, 
There is a Siva iingafH in the temple. 

(3) There is a rekha temple farther to the north-west and 
within the compound of the Bharati math. 

(4) There are 2 temples outside the compound of Linga- 
ruja and near its north gate ; they are the temples of Kowi 
Nath and Bhubanervara respectively. 

Temples near Sahasralinga tank or Devipadahara :— 

There are several temples of no significance near the 
Devipadahara tank, and out of these, that at the north-east 
corner is striking : it is somewhat similar to Rajarani in general 
design ; it has a jagamohana attached to it, but there is no 
iin^atn inside it ; the kalasa is wanting : the dmid and kar/>Hr$ 
only exist. About 175 ft. to the north-east of the eastern gateway 
of Lingaraja there is a pretty big temple, the karpuri of which 
is in a broken state ; the pkdn^rantki ornament similar to that 
of Lingaraja is visible on it: this temple is similar to the temple 
of Lingaraja in many respects such as general design, execu¬ 
tion and carving. It has no mohana attached to it, and no 

Imgant exists here. 

While going southward along the way passing by the eastern 

qJ" the of oil's conics sci'oss 
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huge iingam of KharUhiyA VaJdyanath about 2 furlongs to 
^ the south-east of the great temple, Kkatt- 

SllVaklliyd 

vaidyMBth. kkiy^ Vaidyanffth is a huge swa hitgum stand¬ 
ing on a raised stone platform having no structure above it ; 
it is in an exposed situation by the side of a great banyan tree. 
Mention of this temple has been found in the iSiva Purdnam, 
Uttara Khanda.* 

About 50 ft, to the south of the above, is the compound of 
Maitrejvara. The temple of Maitrervara is a plain pmcka- 
raika temple having a panckaratka jaga- 
MMtre/T»r«, ^ohana attached to it. It opens on the west : 
the mohana is overgrown with wild shrubs. There is a raised 
platform in front of the jagamohana that was intended to be 
the prisAlha or plinth of a wooden structure which does not 
exist now- The vimana is not provided with any niche for 
the dikpatl ; those for the p^tsva-de-^fiids only exist \ the 
temple was probably repaired and the p&rsva-iUvaids have, in¬ 
consequence, been wrongly placed. The jagamohana has two 
plain balustraded windows. The compound containing three 
hopelessly dilapidated temples is surrounded by a stone wall. 
Two out of the above three temples are rekha dewls with pida 
jagatnohanas. and the remaining one is i^pida-demh 

Going further in a southward direction one meets with the 
• Ch. tS, 1^ iSo Puiariiin, Uuara Ktiandj, M. S. fopy flf ih* A. S, B«agal. 
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temple of Kapile^ara 3UiTounde<l by a compound wall of 

Tlie temple« laterite. It consists of the following four 
Kepiiexvire. r—the vimana, the jagamohana, the nota- 

mandira and the bhogamandfra. It stands on a raised 
pJatform within its compound. The carvings arc most simple, 
and there is nothing peculiar to study here. The only interest¬ 
ing feature of it is that it contains all the four appurtenances 
of an OHssan temple. 

The vim^na and the jagamohana were primarily built to 
which the nata and bhogamandiras were subsequently added. 
There are some temples of no importance within its com¬ 
pound. There is a tank attached to it on the south side, 

I have found the mention of this in the Kapila Sanhito* and 
the 5 iva Puronamf (tJttara Khanda). 

• tV fW i 

M. S. copy of tU Aiiitk Society of BeDgal, Chipter re. p, 31, 

+ M, S. copy of the Sivi Pursnam of ihe Astatic Society of Bensal. Ch. 
p. aao. 




CHAPTER IX. 


THE TEMPLE OF JAGANNiTH AT PORI. 

Puri (Lai, and Long. 85*51^39') “ mentioned in 

the Puranas as Nil<ichali,* Purushottaoia 
TQpegrapli? o( . t >. i 

Kshetra. 5 ri Kshetra. The area of the place 

was far greater than what obtains at present; in the Kapila 

Sanhitff. the length is stated to be 10 V^anas or So miles, and 

the height, as it is called the "Blue Mountain,” 4 miles : or in 

other words, it is stated to be as high as Darjeeling. I need 

hardly point out that this exaggerated statement of the length 

and height proceeds from the over-rich imagination of the poet 

which, of course, exceeds the natural bounds of poetic license 

to an unpardonable extent. 

Puri is the seat of Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe ; 

the sanctity of the place exists from a pre-historic 
period where traditions cannot reach. I have 
smnetitf. referred to the antiquity of Kalinga in the second 

Ch»p. (1^ ^ ^ AjEatic Sodtitf of Bengal, 

i>WTw^i 

cliip* nl, P- 4^ S. copy of the Aiiaik Sockty of EenifaL 
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The Temple af Jagunnathi Puri. 
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chapter. In the Mahabhurata, Van Parva,* I have come 
across a reference to the site of the Furushottama Kshetra 
which has been described as the “vedi" : this vedi of the Mah^- 
bharata is considered to be identical with the V£<h or the raised 
platform of the temple upon which the image of Jagann«th 
has been placed. 

The EVri^'or the raised platform is even now considered as 
equal in sancitiy to the image itself. Puri has a pan-lndlan 
influence ; people from all parts of India resort to this place to 
worship the deity and to diet perchance, being “lulled to their 
last sleep by the roar of the eternal ocean”, Puri is considered 
by some to be the most sacred place in India, even more sacred 
than Benaresf. There is no doubt, that the sanctity of the 
* iwef ipw* i 

mtmw f irffwhi« 

SfTwnremwo ewftaf t 

VuM Parva, iMth Clupl«^t stokas 11-34. 

wftDTftlWTWl I 

Clttpi. 11 i. fk 4 . M, S. copy ef ih» Asiatic Society of BtogaL 

X ^TTOF! ail nfti 1 

The Hme, Chap. tV, p 9 . 
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dace is ■fated anterior to the growth and rise of Buddhism ; 
but it must be admitted here that Buddhism has wrought an 
immense change in the details of worship and religious rites. 

The introduction of Buddhism, I have shown in the second 
chapter, is connected with the tooth«lic of Buddha , and 
the consecration of the tooth-relic has much in common with 

the installation of the image of Jagammtb. 

I, is beyond the scope of this book to deal with the legeo- 
dary account of the place and the deity for which I refer my 
readers m the Utkala Khanda of the Skanda Puranam. 
Brahma Puranam, Narada Puranam, Padma Puronam. Kapila 


Sanhiw, NiUdri Mahodayat etc, 

Puri and its presiding deity Jagann^th have given rise to a 
rich literature in several langiiages, such as Uriydi. Bengalis 
and Telegu, and are hence important from a literary pomt of 
view. Pori is particularly dear to us by reason of the associa¬ 
tion with it of 5 ri Chaitanya. the Prophet of Nadia, who 
revolutionised the religious and social life of Bengal, His 
journey to NilechaJa and sojourn there for several years have 
been most graphically described by the Bengali Vaishnava 
poets, the descriptions forming a rich treasure of the Vaishnava 

literature. 

It is very difficult to ascertain with accuracy the exact 
date when the temple was constructed j it is believed by 
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many that it was built on the site of an old Buddhist temple 
Date of the whefs the tooth-relic of Gautama Buddha had 

jeguiDetli. been pfeservedi 1 n an article of the Journal 

of the Asiatic Society * Rev, Long has briefly described how the 
tooth-relic was for some time removed from Puri to P«taliputra 
ill the 4th century B. C,, brought back and eventually carried to 
Ceylon in 311 A. D, 

■ Puri seems to me to have been an intermediate place of 
pilgrimage where the pilgrims from Ceylon used to stop en 
route to Bihar : it was, as it were, a connecting link between 
Bihar, the birth place of Buddhism, and Ceylon : pilgrims used 
to go hence to Bhubaivexvara and Ttrniralipti, and thence would 
proceed to Bihar by boats along the RupOffrayana and the 
Ganges. 

There cannot be any doubt as to the sanctity of the place 
existing for a long time anterior to the construction of the pre¬ 
sent temple. The popular belief ascribes the construction of 
the temple to Anianka Bhim Deva, the s^h king of the Gangs 
dynasty ; but the copper-plate grants of the later kings as un¬ 
earthed and deciphered, place it in an earlier period. In the 
Gangrt Vansa Copper-plates containing an inscription of Nrisinha 
Deva IV, the 14th king of the Gangfi dynasty, we come across 

• J, A. s. B,. VoL XXVII I, Nss. !-V (i&S9\ P- 
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the following couplet which throws a great flood of light on 
this dark and murky corner of Oris&an history. 

r>, 

*TW ' 

irrm: %*** 

This work which had been neglected by previous kings was 
done by Ganges vara. 

Gangejvara is otherwise called Choii^aganga whose accession 
lo the throne took place according to Sewell,in 999 i'aka, and 
according to Dr. Hultzsch, in 997 -Saka. If we accept the 
earlier date. ;U.. 997 A. D.. it is certain that 

the construction of the temple cannot be earlier than t075 A, D, 
and hence not later than 1075^ + 70. ‘ H 5 A. D„ for 

Choi/aganga is said to have reigned for 70 years, f 

The important facts that can be gathered from the couplet 
quoted above are the following, (1) that the temple was built' 
by GangeJvara, (2) that the sanctity of PLirushotiama had existed 
before the present temple was constructed, and perhaps there 
had been a temple in a dilapidated state which was completely 
overhauled and replaced by the present one by Gangeivara, (i) 
that there were kings before Gangetvara. or in other words 
there were lines of kings before the Gangtf Dynasty. 

* J, A. S, B. Vd LXVJlj part t, (iSflS), M. M, Chakmvaily. 
t J. A. S. B, Vol LXX J I, pan I, (1903) P- l»- 
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That there was originally a temple at Puri for FiLriishottania 
Deva supplanted by the present one is too obvious ; for the 
place had been attracting devotees and pilgrims for a long time 
before the present temple came into existence. E am tempted 
to go so far as to hold that the present one is but a restoration 
of the former. That the name of Piirushottama Deva had 
reached far and wide before the present temple was built re¬ 
ceives ample corroboration from the Nagpur Pra^asti of the 
Mdava ruler dated 1 104 A. D., in which mention is made of 
Piirushottama. In the Govindapura inscription edited by Prof. 
Kielborn and dated 1137 A. D. it is said that one Manoratba 
went to the sacred Piirlishottama Kshetra. This does not, how¬ 
ever, tend to prove that the temple of Piiriisliottama did actually 
exist at that time as the author of the article on page 330 of 
the J.A.S.B. VoL LXVIl believes; it only establishes the 
sanctity of the place at the time when the inscription, in ques- 
tion, was composed. It may be mentioned in passing that the 
great Bengali poet Jayadeva passed the closing years of his 
life at Puriishottama Kshetra. We know that Jayadeva 
dourtshed in the time of the last Hindu king Lakshmana Sen 
whose reign terminated in it98 A. D. ; hence Jayadeva must 
have gone there towards the close of the twelfth century, and it 
is certain that Purushottama was then one oi the most sacred 
places of pilgrimage established for a long time, or else the old 
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poet W0.JM not hsive gone there in those days of inadequate 

means of coninitinication+ 

Choohganga did not build all the appurtenances of the 
temple; I noticed three inscriptions on the left wall ‘J’' 

Pntulesvara temple written in three different characters. e 
second inscription refers in eulogistic terms to Ananga Bhuna 
Deva and begins thus, 


5 reiatsi*Ttireri« - 

The construction of the temple of Pntnleruara within the pre¬ 
cincts of the main temple is ascribed to Ananga Bhima, t e 

fifth king of the Gangs dynasty who is supposed to have as- 
cended the throne in 119^ A.- 

The name of Ananga or Anlyaoka has been handed down 
,0 posterity as the builder of the temple ; this is proUbly due to 
his having built the important appurtenances »"■* “'''"S ™ 

systematic arrangements and endowed property or e y 
worship of the deity. 

The palm leaf records give a detailed account o e 
tures built and repaired in successive reigns. The 
dapa and the inner enclosure wall are ascribed to Purus ottama 
Deva flourishing from the middle to the end of the iS^h 
century A. D. The Aruna-stambha was brought from onar 

* KiftlhOTn, Epifiraphsa Ifldka* Vol. pw 20®- 
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ka to Puri by the UahraXas at the instance of their guru or 
spiritual preceptor at the end of the iRih century A. D. 

Opinion is not divided as to the theory that Buddhism is at 
the root of the conception of Jagannath. Let 
us briefly analyse the theory. The Buddhist 
triad of Buddha, Dharma, and Satigha seems to appear In 
disguise in the Hindu triad consisting of Jagannnth, Subhadr^ 
and Balarnma. In the Buddhistic conception, Dharma was 
supposed to belong to the female sex ; this has evidently been 
by Subh^di'^i. 

There is another thing which is very striking, and should 
not be lost sight of. In the Hudu Pantheon the 
fii, (Ticilc sLfid female gods jnveiriably f6pf£sent the 

creative principle and the creator (Purusha and Prakriti), and 
are worshipped as husband and wife and never as brother 
and sister, as in the case of Jagann^th and Subbadr«. We 
should pause here to ascertain the source whence this idea has 

been derived. 

The figures of Jagannatb. Subhadrci, etc. do not bear the least 
resemblance to any deity of the Hindu Pantheon; 
Biuiddiia ttupp. tuany theories have been advanced to trace 
the origin of these peculiar forms. To some, they have 
been copied from the Bauddha Stiipa indicative of the five ele¬ 
ments, Kshiti. Apas, Tejas, MarUt and Vyoma. 
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We agree with Colonel Sykes in thinking that "the un¬ 
couth figures of Jagannnth were more like Chaityas than 
^ ^ ^ beings with human form i*' he even goes so far 

BaddbtBt*. ^ jq identify the site of the temple with that 
of ao older Buddhistic shrine ; there are some who hold that 
the tooth-relic of Buddha as described in Dtftha-dhaluvamsam 
had been preserved here till it was removed for some time to 
Ptftaliputra in the 4th century A. D. The individual figures of 
the triad bear definite resemblance to theTri-ratnaor the “Disc- 
Crescent*’ symbol of the Buddhist system, and this has been 
very ably pointed out by General Cunningham in his “Bhils^ 
Topes," and the “Stupa of Bharhut”. General Maisey comes 
to the same conclusion on an examination of the remains at 
Sanchi; the *'Tri-ratna", or the ^*Disc-Crescent” symbol is very 
prominent there, Prof. Wilson, Colonel Sykes and Prinsep 
viewed the symbol as representing Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha ; so we see that each individual figure 0/ the 
Br^hminical triad is a combination, as it vrere, of the members 
of the Buddhistic group, 

There are many, I am afraid, who are loth to believe that this 
conception of Jaganoath has been derived from the Buddhist 
Tiff ot system ; they seem to forget that Buddhism is an 

TriT«tB« traced ^ , , j 

to Ptenfc**. offshoot of the Hindu religion, and is based on 
it. The idea of the Tn-raina might have been taken from the 
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parent stocky And communicated back to it. I believe the 
figure of Tri*ratna has been copied from the triiiteral sj^llable 
aum and hence is due the resemblance of the figures of 

the Bmhminical triad of Jagannath, Subhadra and Balamma 
to the holy Pranava. We cannot, however, establish with 
accuracy the enact process of transition from the Br<jhminical 
symbol to the human figure, 

There are other rciisons which lead me to assign to it a 
Buddhistic origin. 

The car procession of Jagannath is very significant i we 
find in it a dim reminiscence of the car proces- 

C*r prOceiitoa . , , 

Qj- Buddhist triad as noticed by ha- 
Hian at Khoian in Central ,/\sia ; we cull the following from the 
Travels of Fa*Hian by Prof. Legge. which speaks for itself. 

" At a distance of 3 4 h from the city they made a four* 

wheeled image car, more than 30 cubits high^ which looked like 
the great hall moving along. The seven precious substances 
were gradually displayed about it. with silken streamers and 
canopies hanging all around. The ^chief) image stood in the 
middle of the ear. with two Bodhisattvas in attendance on it,”* 

In this case. too. I think that the car procession of Jagan* 
oath has been borrowed from the Bauddha religion, which in its 
turn has uken it from the Brahmfnical one, as is held by the 
Buddhists of Ceylon. I may draw, in this connection, the 
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attention of the readers to the car procession of the tooth-relic 
of Buddha. 

The absence of caste distinction within the precincts of the 
temple of Jagannath proves conclusively that the 
dirtiactios. idea of Jaganrvrtih must have had some definite 
relation to Buddhism at some unknown period. The low class 
Bfflhmins claiming their descent from Vasu 5 avara (who was a 
veritable iavara^ are in charge of the image. The Hindus par¬ 
take of the Mahrt-Prastfda from the same dish without any caste 
prejudice. This seems a paradox when we consider that 
Hinduism or more properly Brahmanism, is based on Varnd- 
,rama or caste system. This paradox can be best explained 

by reference to the Buddhist origin. 

On referring to the Uriya literature we see that the 
RaNreoMto Buddhisi tradition has been well preserved. 
Diwr- following passages from M^guniff D^s 

will bear me out regarding the Buddhistic origin of Jagannoth. 
A transliteration of the Uriytf verses in Deva N^gari 

is given below. 

ffl^ I 

■ 

• Li!«ge,TTavt!s of Fa-Hian (ieS6}, Chap. IIU pp. 
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ftwit * 

IT? TTTf, 

»* 

The preceding stanzas relate graphically what the King 

indradyutnna saw when he opened the doors of the temple to sec 

how far the carving work of the images had progressed at the 
solicitous request of his wife, Gundichu ; the king saw the figure 
of Buddha on the Sinh«sana, sans leg, toes, hand, a veritable 

Stump. 

We have In the first chapter referred to the Datha-dhotu- 
vamsam wherein the legend of Buddha’s tooth-relic has been 
described ; it gave rise to dissensions among the 

Bnddtui^i tootb- « -r^, tT* Ik 

relic. neighbouring kings^one of whom Danta Kumiir oy 

naiiie,ihe prince of Mfdw® concealed it on the banks of a river in 
order to elude the grasp of the king of Swastipura. The image 
of Jagannath, too, was kept buried in the swamps of the lake 
of Chilka. These two incidents seem to draw their inspira¬ 
tion from the same source. 

Considerations of Architecture furnish the key to unravel 
the mystery of its origin. All the Hindu 

C»afiM»tian i- l t. 

Of ArdiitBctur*. temples are constructed so as to face tne sou in 
or west. It is a surprise to see the temples of Jagannath, tn 
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fact almost all the temples of Ortssa facing' the east contrary to 
the strict Hindu principles of temple building. 

The temple of Jagannath stands within an enclosure (Vide 
plate XX,A) abutting on the main - road or 

The teoiple of ® 

the Baradfluda, surrounded by two lines of walls 
built of laterlte. The external dimensions of the outer wall 
are 665 ft. by 640 ft. ; it is not uniformly high, the height 
varying from 20 ft. to 24 ft. ; it is topped by serrated battle¬ 
ments. 

The outer enclosure Is provided with four gates on the four 
sides, that on the east being considered the most important ; 
it is called the or the Lion Gate, This entrance 

is Ranked on two sides by two huge figures of lion. 

The gates on the north, west and south are called the 
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//asli-iin/dra, the KMnj&^dmdra and the Asva-(las$.ta, 

The portion in front of the eastern entrance is paved with 
Rags of stone, and from it rises a monolithic column called the 
Ariina-stambha (Vide plate XX) with a nicely 
carved pedestal resting on a basement with two 
offsets. The pedestal consists of p^da, kani, basanta and padma 
or cyma showing representations of lotus leaves. The height of 
the basement referred to [5 i]^-4'' and that of the pedestal 
is the face and the corners of the elements comprising the 

pedestal show crest tiles. The pillar is s6-5tded and is built of 


pLArE*X;X(A) 



On 


C£»R»l CROUIO KAN Of ™ TIMPLE OF JAOAMMCTN* 

at purl 
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chforite or miignL The capital is elegant j it shows two beads 
surmounted by a padftta and fiat tiles capped by a squatting 
monkey. The total height of the pillar is 34 feet. 

This pillar used to grace the front of the temple at Konurka 
whence it has been shifted to its present position by the Mah- 
r^ttas in the beginning of theiSth century. 

The inner enclosure is not symmetrically placed in respect 
of the outer one ; nor do the four entrances with which 
it is provided face the outer ones exactly (Vide plate 
XX, A). This irregularity or want of symmetry in ground plan 
does not, however, strike one’s attention while strolling about 
the compound, for the huge proportions of the sanctuary tower¬ 
ing in grandeur stop one's breath so to say. The dimensions 
of the inner enclosure are 430 ft, by 315 ft. ; 15 steps lead 
from the eastern entrance to the paved quadrangle enclosed 
within the inner walls. The width of the tread varies from 
S'-ioyi* to 6'-3'' and the rise is 6" to 7' ; the steps are made 
of felspar and khondalite. From the paved quadrangle rise 
almost all the temples with their appurtenances. 

The propyllon at the eastern entrance of the inner enclosure 
wall has been built about 30 years ago ; this is perhaps a 
work of the Vaishnavas. 

The Viroana ( No. 4, plate XX, A ) starts from a plinth 
Viejjoi g.j" in height and plastered all over with 
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cement ; the height of .the janghii is ri'^6^ It is a pancharatha 
dewl, the konakapnga showing 9 MUmis ; a peculianty noticed 
here is that there is a band in each 6 Mmi of the konakap^ga 
dividing it into two equal portions. The recess between the 
konaka and anartha-p«gas is wholly plain except at its base 
where it shows a rekha representation reaching in height the 
projection or central band just below the lowest of the 

konakap«ga. The anartha-paga shows three rekha representa* 
tions till the Ghiiffchaki^ is reached ; the lowest of the above 
three is unusually high, its top being on the same level with the 

fourth amlaka of the konakapaga. 

The &d<ta has the usual five parts j the janghtf shows the 
characteristic five elements ; the berandi contains fiida re¬ 
presentations ; the bandhan« consists of three elements as 
usual ; the upper bar^ndi is similar to the lower one ; the 
upper 'jangh<» shows eight mouldings: the lower burandi is 
provided with niches for containing the Three heads of 

Asiiras or R«hus are noticed in the centre of each Jangha. 

The Sardiila between the konaka and anartha-pagas is a 
figure of lion standing over a crouchant elephant with its bead 
s^rd^u turned back j it is maned and moustached and has 
erect and leafy ears ; its tail passes through the hind legs and 
is shown in front. It is a Ultfl-gaja-vir/ija-sinha as described on 
page 179- T'l’e Snrdula between the anariha and the mhapag^ 
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is an Ultti'gaja-sinha (page 179) ; it has an elephant's head. 
On the outer face of the lobby separating the vrmana from the 
jagamohana is noticed the CkkiM-udd-guja'Smha (p> 179) 
standing over a croucbant elephant and mounted by a human 
hgure holding the bridle passing through its mouth. 

The faces of the vimsna are carved with the figures of the 

Pdcontioui ou of the Hindu Pantheon. I shall des- 

cribe in detail the southern face only in a 
descending order as an illustration of the type of decoration 
noticed on the faces. The figure of Rabii is seen at the 
top of the fiih^pnga; the figures of Jagannath, Balaroma 
and Subhadra are noticed below It 1 about 30 ft. further 
down is seen Hanum«tna, the monkey-god holding a branch 
of a tree; a little below and on the right of the above is 
depicted the scene of Kaliya-damana 1 on the left Is seen 
Ndir^ryana on the shoulder of Gariu^ his vehicle ; in the 
centre is seen the figure of Gariu& ; from about this height 
the huge figure of the lion over a crouchant elephant projects In 
the mid-air ; below the elephant stated above is noticed the 
figure of Nrislnha with Lakhmt flanked by two ; 

below Nrisinha comes the dual figure of Hari-Hara provided 
with eight hands and flanked by Balarnma ; further on the 
right is seen Krishna with two cow-herd boys holding aloft the 
Govardkana-Si/d. Below the figure of Hanum/rna described 
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above projects aooiher Hoit over a cfouchaot elephant flanked 
on both sides by two rekha dewl representations. Below these, 
comes the scene of the monkeys with Rama, their lord : 
on the right and a little higher up is noticed the figure of 
Dafanana in a flat niche with two D^r&pdlas or guards on 
the two sides. There is a small solitary figure of Sit« on the 
same level with the monkey scene. Hanumana is represented 

as making obeisance to her. _ ^ 

The figures of 5ri Chaitanya and Ganera are noticed m 

the niches of the southern face of the hAda. The heads of 
AsOra are met with on the vertical bands of the jaogha of t e 

vimnna. 

The north face of the vimaoa shows the figures of Kama 
with Hanumana and his large following of monkeys. The 
figure of Nrisinha flanked by Brahma and Narada on the right 
and left respectively is sinking ; the image of Hanumana is 
noticeable above the projecting lion. The western face does 

not show any important figure. 

On the three sides— north, south and west—of the vim ana 
are three two-storeyed pfda dewls meant as 
SLd«*irttetpret to the oiches of the rahapag^ 

containing the figures of Vamana, Varaha and Nrismha res¬ 
pectively, The height of the first storey of these structures 

is It^6^ 
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The sanding figure of Vonann (see glossery) is noticed in 
the southern niche of the rflhflp«ga ; it stands 
with one Seg on the ground and the other stretch¬ 
ed upwards ; the figure has four hands and a bog conicaS 
dress The cut of the face is nice except the nose which is 
rather tapering and protuberant There is noticed the 
miikha at the top ; beaded tassels represent the ornaments for 

the waist. 

The figure of Varaha (see glossary^ standing on two lotuses 
is seen in the southern niche of the r/ihapaga ; 
it is a four-handed figure with the thi^ra or 
discus and a female figure in the left and right upper hands 
respeclivety ; the left lower hand is in a pose of benediction ; 
the lower right hand is broken. The garments of Varoha 
show nice carvings like those noticed on the Porsvadevatos of 
Lingaroja at Bhubanervara. This figure has a kMUmXkka at 

the top- 

The figure of Nrisinha or Man-lion is seen in the western 
niche at the rear of the sanctum. It is represented 
Hftiiota ^ four-handed, taking out the entrails of H iranya 
Ksuipu with two hands j the left upper hand holds a ckakm or 
and the right upper one. gaJi or club. The figure hss 
a rusary of ndrakika (see ^ossary) passing round his reek 
and dangling in front. The garments of the deity show 
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nice carvings ; the figure strangely, has no ktriiimiikAa at 

... , . I 

Having no suitable ground in the vicinity of the temple 
artiie ^ theodolite for the deter- 

minaiioo of the height of the temple, I had to 
choose the compound of the Uttara-parjva Math to the north of 
the temple as the best site available. The compound, however, 
is not very even. I drove pegs on two comparatively even plots 
of land ; the distance between them was 131 *8’ or 131‘66 ft, 

I give below the angles of inclination measured by me with 

the instrument. 

A—Angle of inclination of the top of the stone finial at the 
nearer of the two positions from the temple = 19“'8'. 

B—Angle of inclination of the top of the stone finial at the 
farther of the two positions from the temple ■= i5’-53^' 

The vertical angle C =* ( e 9 *- 8 ')-(i 5*'S3 ) = 3 * * S'* 

5in A-sin i9'-8' = ' 337 r^ 

Sin B=sm i5“-53' =‘37367 
Sin C-sin 3‘'-t s'-’05669 
Height of the Vimnna 

i^tf66 X ■32776 X’37367 

^ '05669 
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*= 104*59 ft. 

The height of the instrument = 4^10'’, 

- 4‘»3 ft- 

The height of the vimuna above the compound of the 
Uttara*|ji»rjv;i Math to the top of the stone finial™ 209*42 ft. 

The height of the compound of the UUara-[Xrrmt Math 

above the road level is 5'-3* or 5*25. 

The height of the vim an a above the road level to the 
top of the stone hnial. 

= 2I4'67 ft, 

= 2i4^-r. 

The jagamohana (No. 3 of Plate XX. A is a pancharatha 
pidSa dewl, the mt^rtka-p&,gn of which is not much dev'etoped ; 
this is a pseudo-pancharatha dewl. It may also be called a 

triratha-pi'^ dewl. The jaganiohaiia stands on 
Jitg>niftfiiinn ' 

g( ^ plinth 6^-3'' high {north . Architraves of rolled 

mild steel beams support the lowest pida of the mokana all 
round, being themselves supported by columns made of old 
rails connected together by distant pieces. A staircase con¬ 
sisting of two flights of 5 and 4 steps connected by a landing 
step leads to the southern doorway of the jagamohana. The 
lace of the itwk^no is plastered ; the ifdda consists of the five 
usual parts of jangh«, b^randi, &c. The height of the lower 
janghij is S'-1 
S 3 
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The easiern doorway of the jagamohana leads to the nata- 
mandiriir the western one to the viniisna. The southern door¬ 
way is Ranked by two cylindrical pilasters or columns support¬ 
ing the Navagraha architrave; the doorway is not worthy of 
the jagamohana. The characteristic figure of Lakshrai is not 
seen over the doorwayi 

The pyramidal spire consists of 2 tiers of pidas separated 
by a recess and surmounted by the 5ree. The tiers contain 7 

and 6 pidas from below upwards. 

The janghff of the shows projections representing 

rekha representations; the bandhano does not show any mould¬ 
ing : it presents a plain plastered appearance; the barandis, 
both upper and lower, show representations of demls. The 
upper janghrt shows ro mouldings, The face of the mohana has 
been pla.stered in such a way as not to leave an indication of any 
sculptural work. The recesses between the p^gas contain the 
SArdHic^ and most obscene figures, of which the less said the 
better. It may be stated here that the vimana does not show 
a single indecent figure. 

The room containing the treasures of the temple covers a 
part of the jagamohana on the north side. 

The iwtamandira (No. inf Hate XX, A) is a subsequent 
addition to the jagamohana, for the courses of stone of the 
former do not correspond with those of the latter ; its construe- 
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live pecufiArtties are similar to those of the natatnaodira of 
Lingaraja which is a pid^ moiuxtutd^ dehned in Chapter V« 
N [tan fetid Ira supported by^ horizon tiU arches spring' 

or jai^amutfa. jjjg from each of the four rows of four columns*^ I 
have been able to take the measurements of the room near the 
row of pillars situated close to the eastern wall. The diiiieii' 
sions are given helow. 

The disuinces of the pillars from the northern and southern 


walls 


are 


The intervening open space between the first and 
second pillars ... ... 

„ „ second and third pillars ... t 4 '-S} 4 '’ 

„ „ „ ■ third and fourth „ ... 

The width of the first column front north U> 

... 6 '- 14 " 

second column , ... 4 *- 2 } 4 " 

third column „ ... 4^’ 2^* 

fourth column ,, ... 6'. 6" 


south 

It tt tt 

It 

tl li 


Total ... 68'- 6' 


The width of the n«tamandira from east to west is very 
nearly 67 feet. 
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The width of the nave from east to west 14^ 

,, ..aisle on the east and close to the 

nave 

aisle on the east and farthest from 
the nave ... ... 8-4" 

Two doors on each of the two sides—tiorih and south, lead 
to It; but one of the two doors on each side has a flight of 
steps leading to it; there are two small doors at the south-east 
and south-west corners; the former is connected with the 
kitchen by means of the covered gangway to be referred to later 

on. 

The roof is flat containing five rain water spouts shaped like 
the mouth of the makara. 

Bhogamandapa:— 

.The bhogamandapa (No. i of Plate XX.A) is a pancharaiha 
pidn dewl like the jagamohana ; its anartha-p<»gas are not of a 

r»T>nnni«n(iiipi typ«r it is really a triratha dewh 

ot jAframiith, -pi^g bhogamandapa is made of yellowish sand¬ 
stone rendered red by ochre. It stands on a plinth 6'-4'' high 
resting on a raised platform or pdda-pitka I'-s' high. The 
pdida-pitku consists of two tiers ; the upper one SM* high shows 
weathered representations of a procession of elephants with 
intermediate riders on fiery horses (C. F. Konarka, Ananta 
Vosudeva). 
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Some portion of the plinth on the eastern face is coverea 
with a red coat of plaster. The plinth has a drip moulding i 
foot in height at the top ; this is carved with the 
**^*’**^ figures of crocodiles, geese, etc. The drip stone 

presents a plain face and a cytna reversa of fiat inflection. From 
the drip moulding project gargoyles of the shape of the mouth 
of a The face of the moulding below the drip stone 

has the three following parts from below upwards :Hangh«. 
barandi and sikkar, the dimensions ol which are as follow, 
jangha -*■ 

- t' s* 

Barandi .*■ ■” ^ 

Sikkar .. — 

The plinth distinctly shows the elernenw of jangha, barandi, 
&c at the ends where it has been doubled over to indicate the 
pdgas \ the Janghfl, again, has the characteristic five elements 
of pdda, kiim&Aiif etc. : the barttndi shows a bridled sAriiii/a 
mounted by a human figure having kilted legs. The Sdf^Hlas 
at the comers of the plinth are very peculiar : they are called 

dupkhckd or "placed back to back”. 

The jangh« portion of the plinth contains pidA-de^l re* 
presentations, n.dg 9 columns, etc. The niches in the b^r^ndis 
contain chlorite figures of the deities and obscene figures, too ; 
the narrow recesses in the btf rtfndi portion contain lascivious or 
obscene figures. Jail works are noticeable in them. The 
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niches stated above are flanked by pilasters on each side, 
those on one side of the niches being N^rgini columns capped 
by seven-hooded serpents. 

The consists of the five usual elements of jangha, 
harandi, etc. ; the janghj? is of the usuai type. There runs 
P ffrf< nftli ff ^ vertical band showing scroll work in its 

bi)OE«iiud«pa rnftJdle ; the janghd portion of the bdda shows 

jangh/i proper, noga pilasters, fanciful rekha representations 
and thin pilasters containing panels - small figures of kiriti- 
mUkka project from the rekha representations Just described. 
The bdirandis, upper and lower, are similar to each other; they 
show i6-sjded columns exquisitely carved with scrolls, beaded 
tassels and niches containing chlorite figures. 

The usual method of constructing a pli^-dewl is to start 
the pidas Just where the upper janghff ends ; this method has 
been deviated from in the present case ; over the upper jangh^r 
are noticed three ordinary plain projections receding from one 
another \ the phtks have been placed over them. 

The pyramidal spire of the bhogamandapa presents three 
tiers of pidas separated by recesses ; the lowest, 
middle and uppermost tiers consist of 6, 4 and 
3 pidas respectively, Three figures of lion project from 
each face at the top of each tier, There is, a niche below the 
projecting lion on the lowest tier. 


P^amid 

■pir«. 
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The bhogamandapa is bounded 00 the south by a covered 
gangway leading to it and the part of the natamandim from the 
cook-room ; this is a subsequent addition to the refectory. 
The eastern and northern sides of this bhogamandapa are pro¬ 
vided with chlorite doorways the carvings of which are similar 
to those of the tHoSotia at Koniirka, There are 6 carvings on 
each side of the door on the south and east, five of which are 
very bold. The doorway is flanked by two pilasters in front 
supporting the Navagraha architrave built of sandstone, and 
supported by an iron lintel. The gargoyles on both sides of 
the pilasters are nicely carved, 

The pidas of the pyramidal spire have recently been sup¬ 
ported by columns made of old rails. 

The chlorite figures contained in the niches of the IwMiidi 
are very important as they depict various scenes from the Indian 
mytholt^. I shall attempt at describing them as 
briefly as possible. Starting from the left side of 
the eastern face, one comes across the scene of or 

swinging festivities of Sree Krishna in the niche of the upper 
bBr<rudL The seal on which Krishna sits is made to swing by 
means of an iron chain very nicely carved i the tassels at the lop 
are striking. The figure of .Siva on a bull is worth tnentioning , 
the scene of the grazing of kine with their calves by .Sree 
Krishna and the cowherd boys has been nicely depicted ; 5 ree 
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ICnshria is represented as playing on a iiute, and the calves as 
hearing with their upraised heads. The scene of Rdma s in¬ 
stallation on the throne of Ayodhy^ or Oudh is striking ; below 
the niche last stated is noticed the scene of the rowing of boat 
containing Krishna ; the rowers are all ntilk-women, who are 
making strenuous efforts In rowing ; in a niche of the lower 
bdriirndi on the left is seen the figure of Indra with a row of 
celestial elephants. While passing on to the northern face, I 
may mention the 16-sided columns or pilasters Banking the 
niches ; these are most magnificently carved. The figures of 
the northern face are also very beautiful, among which the 
scenes of Slut's marriage with R<tnia Chandra, the asicension of 
R/ima on the royal throne, and I ndra with his Air^bata are 
worth mentioning. 

The temples within the compound of the temple of jagan- 
nuth have been shown in the general ground plan drawn on 
plate XX. A. None of the temples except one 
or two has any pretension to architectural im- 
portance, and 1 shall mention the names of 
the important ones only. On referring to plate XX. A, it will 
be seen that some of the temples have been numbered which 1 
state below with the respective number against each. 

1, Bhogamandapa of the main temple 

2. Noiamandira 
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Jagamohana of the mam temple 
Vitn/ina ■■ p> >> 

Mukti-mandapa 
The temple of VimaW Devi. * 

The temple of Lakshmi. - 
The temple of Dharmar<jja. 

The temple of P'ltrJejvara, 
nail da Bazar. 

The Smma Vedi. 

The kitchen of the temple. 

Vaikiintha. 

The Mukti-maiidapa is a pillared structure, sc^uare in plan, 
and is situated to the south of the jagamohana 
of the main temple ; it measures 3S feet both in 
length and width. Pandits and Brahmins are noticed here to 
recite Sanskrit texts, or to hold sds/rk discussions. The pyra* 
midal top of the structure rests on 16 pillars of chlorite ; the 
Miikti-mandapa was built in the first quarter of the i6th 
century by Praidprudra Deva, the king of Orissa. 

It may be mentioned in passing that a nice central lotus 
pendant is noticed in the Jala-kridb-mandapa to the south of 
the vimana and to the west of the Miikti-mandapa. 

The temple of Vimala is situated at the south-west corner 
of the inner enclosure. It seems to be an old structure and 
54 
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has nothing striking tit it from an architectural poiitt of view 

except that it consists of four pans. It is a 
The tenapk pi ^ 

Vinula. lemple usually resorted lo by the Tirntrikas 

who attach greater Importance to it than to the main tower. 
They hold that VMiualii is the presiding deity of the Puriishot- 
tama Kshetrii^ and Jagannuth is merely her Bhairavani Mention 
of the temple is noticed in the Matsya Pur^nam* i reference is 
also met with in the Kapila Sanhit^t and Ulkala IChandaJ- 
A siicrifice of goat Is offered to the deity only once in a year, 
vds, on the eighth day of full moon in the month of /fjvina i 
this is perhaps the only instance of animal sacrifice in the 

whole of Puriishuttama Kshetra, 

The Tciuplc of Liikshnii 

The lemple of Lakshml is the most important of all the 
temples within the precincts of the main temple. 

Tlia ^ ^ 

Lxkshmi. cQnsJsts of the four usual parts of die vimana, 

jagamohana, n^ftamandlra and bhoganiandapa. The temple is 
supposed to have been bniti by ChoMiganga, the founder of the 

• nr^r nm fkuwf gciilifft i 

I 

1n*5T I- 

M, S. uf Ult Asiaikc Sgeiaty of Hflngni Chap. 4i P- 

t it ziflf I 
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Gaogtf dynasty, and hence is contemporaneous with the mam 
temple of Jagaonffth. 

The lower part of the jagamohana consists entirely of an 
exquisitely carved series of piUsteis and niches unique in the 
Puri group. The walls have been built entirely of Mocks of n 
highly lateritcnd sandstone ’fitted with great precision. The 
stone shows great susceptibility to weathering, and honey. 

combed appearance is frequent. 

The central portion of one of the walls shows two well carved 
pilasters in which siuolls with beaded borders predominate. 

of two female figures in artistic pose relieve the niono- 
lony of the decorative work. Enclosed between the pilasters is 
an inset consisting of a broad outer border and three inner ones 
displaying scrolls enc’ireling diminutive human figures in vari¬ 
ous postures. The inset has been partly obliterated and shows 

a group of four female figures supporting a series of carvings 

of animals which ultimately terminate in the innermost frame 
which bears elegant floial patterns distinct from the scrollwork 
which predominates throughout the work. The inset is sur¬ 
mounted by a friese depicting three large elephants and a 
young one, nil mounted by riders or These nre pre¬ 

ceded by two men going in rapid strides and carrying some 
peculiar shaped arms on the right shoulder. These ngain are 
preceded by a horseman who has disappeared. The horse is 
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well'Cquipped ; the leafy branches of a tree are seen just 
behtnd the horse which j‘s preceded by three female 
and two male figures, each carrying probably a club. This 
group is faced by a ntan sitting oti a fbur-legged throne 
with a pillow at the back. This apparently important 
personage in the frieze is succeeded by a group of seven 
figures in vaious postures and bearing mnbrellas, €komri$s and 
other royal insignia which, however, cannot be clearly recog¬ 
nised, The frieze supports a group of three statuetes in niches 
and two statuettes represented as female ^dra^dhs. The 
figure of Lakshmi with elephants pouring water over her 
from a ka/asa or pitcher is represented in a protruding 
bracket which forms the centre of the three inner frames. 
Pillars with entwining Nijga terminating in N^gini with six 
hoods supported on griffins over crouching elephants are 
repeated on every face. 

The Temple of Dharniamja or Surya N<rrayan'a :_ 

The temple of Dharmareja (No. S on plate XX, A) is 
^ architectural value except that it contains 
tnr^e p^rts contig'uous to each other ; this is rarely 
niet with. The curvo of the outer eontour is very Jittlo in 
comparison with the height; and the elevation is consequently 
rather ugly, A peculiarity with the temple is that the figure of pro¬ 
jecting lion is not noticeable here as is usually met with in the 
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temples of Orissa • the Bgure of a crouching elephant on a hori¬ 
zontal slab of some projects from the temple. The importance of 
the temple is due to the nature of the deity enshrined therein. 
In the vimffna are noticed the brass or bronze figures of the 
sun and moon gods with a lotus in each hand ; the right hand 
figure is made of a mixture of eight metals or i 

between them and on a higher elevation is seen the figure of 
Dharma or Surya N«r«yana; and behind the stone back¬ 
ground of this figure is seen a beautiful image of a mutilated 
Buddha in a sitting posture with several carved figures—all 
in black stone. The figure of Ntfrayana stands on a pedestal 
of stone carved with the figures of y horses this is evidently 
the figure of the Sun or Surya Nnrayana. I enquired of the 
priests as to whence the image of Buddha came ; they hold 
that it has been there from time immemorial and that the 
figures of the Sun, and Moon and Narayana have been 
imported from Konorka. The general belief is that the images 
were brought from Kon<zrka and placed in their present posi¬ 
tion in the reign of Narasinha Deva, the son of Furushottoma 
Deva, in the i yth century A. D. This temple, however, renders 
the problem of the Buddhistic influence on the conception of 
jagannflth easy of solution. 

The Temple ef Pdt^Iesvara :— 

The temple of Poinlejvara is important from an archi- 
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tectural point of view. It has been so built as to make the 
lower portion look buried in the courtyard of 

Th* templs of 

p<it«ieiTCn. temple- A descending flight of steps leads 

to the floor level of the sanctum where the /itigam of the deity 
has been enshrined. 

This temple is famous for an inscription incised In three 
different characters on the left jamb of the temple: it 
has not yet been published. The place where the in¬ 
scription is located is very dark, and it is very difficult to 
stay there for a great length of time, for the damp air coming 
out is suffocating- 1 give below the first line of the second 
inscription which may throw some light on the date of the 
temple. 

There is a somewhat similar temple noticed on the left side 
of the gate of the inner enclosure near the temple of Pato^le^vara; 
this has been shown in plan on plate XX. A. 

The -^nanda Bazar is the site marked 10 on plate XX. A. 
where the Prasdda or offerings made to the deity 
are sola. 

The Snana Vedi (No. 11 of plate XX. A.) or the bathing 

platform is to the north of the ./Luanda Uazar on 
TbtSnaiwVedL. images of Jagann«tb. Subhadrti and 

Balarama are placed during the Srmna Yatm festival. 
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The kitchen of the temple (marked 12 on plate XXA) is an 
ordinary building connected with the notantaridira by means of 
a covered gangway. 

The Vaikiintha { No. 13 on plate XX, A.) is a iwo’ 
storycd building "intended for the dwelling of 
Tiieviiifcu«tii*. pnf:sis. Rich pilgrims, who propose 

to grant a permanent endowment, are brought here, and made 
to undergo a ceremony called /ltki«bandhn whereby the en¬ 
dowment is ratified,'** 

There are lots of temples within the enclosure some of 
which are mentioned below;—The temples of Saiasvati, 
Ntlamadhava. Gopimiih, Sarva Mangalfl. Ra 6 ha Krishna, 
Vata Krishna, Markandeyervara. Indrani, Ganera and a host 
of others. 

There are several temples scattered here and there out¬ 
side the precincts of the temple of Jaganmith ; they are not 
at all important from the architectural point of 
and hence I shall content myself with a 

brief description of some of the important ones. 

The temple of Loketiaih is a sit/iie temple of comparatively 
recent date situated on the western boundary of 
jjje town of Puri at a distance of nearly two 

oiiles fn.m the great temple. There is nothing striking in the 

♦ Df. R. L. The Ant5qui‘‘«s Oiisa, Vol. ll, p, iiS- 
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temple except the Hngam which is always under water of a 
spring. 

At the extreme end of the main road passing by the 
main temple is situated the Gimdichitbeiri; one 

OttoalcRflbjfU j t t 

comes across the temple on his way to and back 
from Kon^irkaand the tank called the Indradyumna tank. 
Gundichir, according to traditions and the Narada, Brahma 
and 5flmba Punanatn, was the wife of Indradyumna, the great 
king at whose instance the temple of Jagannath was built. 
Reference to the tank is found in the fourth chapter of the 
Kapila Sanhita*. 

The temple compound is surrounded by a wall 432 ft, 
long and 321 ft. wide and 20 ft. high ; the wall is provided 
with gates on the west and north sides called the ^inka- 
dwAra and Vijaya-d^ra respectively. The temple has the 
four usual appurtenances, e. the vim«na, jagamohana, n^tta- 
mandira and bhogamandapa. The vim<rna is 55 ft. by 46 ft. 
in general ground plan and 75 ft. in height The vimcma and 
the mohana seem to be coeval. There (s a raised platform in 
the vimana on which the images of Jagann^th, Subhadrtr and 

*■ inrnffar ? ( 

RT erftf ?f wr" ar t 

4 Xh chaptu*. p. 38 of Lbe M. S. fifthc K^plIa Sanbil/r of ibe Asiatic Society of 
BcogaL 
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Balart^ma are placed at the raihtt-ydtrd festival when they are 
driven in their respective cars from the main temple. 

The temple of Mflrkandeyejvara is situated on the 
Tbetompieot south of the Mt^rkandeva tank ; it consists of the 
lour usual parts. The niches of the temple con¬ 
tain nice Imaj^es of Kartikeya, Ganesa and Parvati. 

I may passingly mention the names of the temples of 
Yamervara, Kaptrla-mochana and Alabukejvara which are of 


no importance except that attached to them *by tradition in res¬ 
pect of their sanctity. 

I refer my readers to the treatises on Orissa by Drs, Mitra, 
Hunter and others dealing with tlie sacred places of the 
Piirushottama-kshetra, e, g., Svargadvara, Chakra-tirtha, etc. 

There are several tanks at Purl considered very sacred, e.g,^ 
the Miirkandeya tank, Narendra tank, Indra- 
dyumna tank, J^veta-Gang/r, Siva-Gangd. 

The Markandeya tank is situated on the north of the temple 
tim Hafk«nd- «>f MtfrkandeyeAvara. it is lined with stone on 
^ all sides. Mention of this tank is found in the 

Kapila Sanhitd,*^ 

The Narendra tank is about half a mile to the north-east of 


S^QrOd tmiks. 


4 th Ch4ipt«r, p.«, M.S. copy of the Kapila Saohitoof she AaiaHe Socsewof 
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the main tcmpJe ; it is a very large tank having flights of stone 
Ti» NArefldrA leading to it on all sides. The tank measures 

834 feet by 873 feet; it has an island in 
the centre with a few temples on it. J noticed crocodiles in 
the tank. 

The Indradyumna tank is situated on the north-east boun- 

The iDdrm- sacred city ; It measures 485 feet by 

drnniiu tHok. reference to it is met within the 

Kapila Sanbita*. 

The ^veta-Gangft is a comparatively small tank Ci54'x 184') 
The Mte- south of the temple of Jagann<zth ; although 

consitlered sacred, its water is very impure. 

The temple of Lokenuth is situated by the 5 iva-Ganga 
tank. 

The AthnT^na\a is a bridge of 18 spans built on the 
principle of horizontal corbelling over the river or 
waterway called the Mtiti^nadi or Madhupura ; the 
total length of the bridge is 290 feet and its date is fixed in the 
jjth century A, D, I <juote below what Mr, Stirling wrote in 
the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV. in 1824^ regarding the bridge, 

** It was built of a ferruginous coloured stone, probably the 

• I 

^ |%KT vf ifhrJt i 


Athuruidtit 

bridge. 
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iron clay, early in the fourteenth century by Rajrt- Narsinha 
Dev, the successor of Langora Narsinha Dev, who completed 
the black pagoda. The Hindus, being ignorant how to turn 
an arch, substituted in lieu of it the method, often adverted to 
above, of laying hoHaonta) tiers of stones on the piers, the one 
projecting slightiy beyond the other in the manner of inverted 
stairs, until they approch near enough at top to sustain a key¬ 
stone or crossbeam ; a feature so remarkable in Hindu Archie 
lecture that it seems strange it should not have been Iiitherto 
particularly noticed in any description of the antiquities of the 
country. The bridge has eighteen nalas or passages for the 
water, each roofed in the way described. Its total length is 
290 feet, and the Iteight of the central passage eighteen feet 
and its breadth fourteen feet; of the smallest ones, at each ex¬ 
tremity, thirteen and seven respectively, and the thickness of 
the piers, which have been judiciously rounded on the side 
opposed to the current, eight and six feet; the height of the 
parapet^ which is a modern addition, is six feet." 

The temple of Satyavadl is situated near the Railway 
station Saitshi-Gopuia on the branch line from Khurda to Puri, 
TiMtunpieof termtnus station. It is a Vishnuvite temple; 

ai^wdi. legend connected with it is very interest¬ 

ing for which I refer the readers to the Chailanya Charit,r- 
mritam and the Bhaktanitfla. The temple consis ting of tw*o 
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parts, the vim<7Da and the jagamohana has no architectural 
value : the sculptures besides being meagre are not at all in¬ 
teresting. The full-si^e image of Gopnla enshrined in the 
temple is very nice and is of black stone : the image of R«dh«a 
is helow full size. The compound of the temple is picturesque 
and makes up its architectural deficiency. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TEMPLE AT KONiRKA. 


Kdnarka, commonly called Kon<jrka, (Lat. 19’ 53'and Long. 

86* 6') is one of the four principal ksketrm men- 

tCDDdflU. 

tioned in the Kapiia Sanhitd \ it is otherwise called 
Arlta-Kshetra or Padma-kshetra. j It is situated at a distance of 
21 miles, north-east of the town of Puri. The term Konarka 
is derived from the words " kona ’’ and " arka” meaning comer 
and the sun respectively ; hence it means the "corner sun". 
The term corner or k&na has been used with reference to the 
position of the Padma-kshetra in respect of the Chakra-kshetra 
or Puri, being situated at the north-east corner of the latter. 
Here there is a magnificent temple dedicated to the sun-god 
or Surya, standing in ruins which still testify to its former 
grandeur unrivalled by any temple in the world. 

The sea is about 2 miles to the south-east of the temple site,' 
and the dried up river Chandrabh«g<2 is half a mile to its north. 

KoiKrrk« ■ pf«t- Chandrabhugo was originally a branch of 
peroni tAwn. Prflchi river. On going through the Pr^chi 

Mah/itmyam, it will be seen that the river had on its i»nks 
flourishing towns and villages containing massive temples ; so 
Kontirka by reason of its close proximity to the Prdchi and by 
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reason of its being an important kshetra or sacred place contain¬ 
ing the magnificent temple the world has ever seen, might be 
reasonably supposed to be the site of a big and prosperous 
town whose name reached far and wide. It may be noted here 
that the town of Che-li-tado-ching described by Hieun Tsang 
is not this place as some are inclined to believe. 

The sun-god of the Arka-kshetra bears the name of the 
place, Kon^rka; he is otherwise called Konaditya in the 
Brahma Pnranam, both the terms having the same meaning. 

I quote below Jn the foot-note* the couplets referring, to it. 
There is a mention of the healing powers of the Sun to 
which I shall refer later on. 

* Tfi wr m g ft r n fi ^<S p i T: i 

• # • # 

(jrftw ^tr^Virf i 
irr^jwiJW it 

’'P'mnnvrfi: \ 

• * * • 

itff i 

ifif I 
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In tHc ScuiKiut the pJ^cc Khs been exiled the I^l^ttrey^ 

Forest*, which has, again, been called the Ravi-kslieira a few 
lines below. While going through the description of the pilgri¬ 
mage of Skanda in the iSiva Pur^natti, 1 have conic across a 
reference to this place which has been styled the Siirya-kshetra^. 

The legendary account regarding the sanctity of the place 
and the construction of the temple is described in the Kapila 
The isftDdarj Sanhita which has adapted the description in the 
WDpieaiid tin *Sflmba Puranam in an abridged form, >SWmba, the 
son of Krishna by /wmbavati, incurred the dis¬ 


pleasure of Devarshi Nijrada for some froJicksome pranks played 
on hini+. Ndrada revengetl himself by getting S^mhA into a 
predicament which cost him his personal charms for which he 
was noted. N^jrada by some means or other led 5«mba to a 

^ in: irtif | 

^fw^fvfnrri? i 

M. S. c&py of the Kapila Sanhita of iht Asiatic Society of ficagal, Clupter ^ 

pp* I M 3 . 


wrarr rwir^ i 

nifr jRfr gw i 

*pft mmf wgr tR i 

r^siAiw vr^Aiiwrwnrrg ^ 

M. S. copy of the 5 tv 4 Puraoam of the Asiatic Society, Beiig.il, Chapter 
pt 35 f■ 

j Kapcla SanbiM ia sikni atmt N^rrada. 
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place where 1600 wives of Krishna were bathing ; on seeing him 
they were charmed with his beauty and became enamoured of 
him. -Samba was betrayed by N(ara<la who played him false and 
brought Krishna to the place. On seeing Ssmba there he flew 
into a fit of rage and cursed him to be a leper so that he would 
lose his youth and personal beauty. Satah-^ proved his in¬ 
nocence ; but the ball had been already set rolling, and it was 
futile now to crave for the withdrawal of the curse which had its 
inevitable effect, and he accordingly became a leper. Being con¬ 
vinced of his innocence, Krishna relented and advised him to 
repair to the Maitreya Forest and to practise penances there 
for twelve years for propitiating Surya or the sun-god for being 
cured of this loathsome disease. He acted accordingly, and 
after the expiry of the prescribed period, the sun-god being 
propitiated appeared to him and iisked him to recite the 
twenty-one different names of the deity on doing which he 
would recover from the disease. He did so, and the next 
morning while bathing in the Chandrabhog« he discovered an 
image of the sun-god on a lotus pedestal in the clear water of 
the river ; he took it out of the water, had a temple constructed 
and installed the image therein*. Then he was cured of the 
fell disease. 

• •jiJhTr Tilrml fnw wrw imiiST- 1 , 

^ «rc: l 
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The holy places within the confines of the Arka-kshetra as 
Sicred mentioned In the Kapila Sanhitii* are the follow- 

Ketutr^ ing, none of which except the great temple can 

be traced now the Maiireya Forest, the temple of the sun* 

god, the unks of Srimangala and ^rijalmalibh^inda. the 

Surya-Ganger, the Chandrabhiig<r, the sea, the temple of Rame- 
svara situated on the sea*stde and the Kalpavata, or the great 
banyan tree which fulfilled the desires of those frequenting it. 

The temple consists of the viin«na. jagamohana and the 
bhoHamandapa, there being an intervening open 

/ Th* tflaipt* of ^ ^ , 

\j KoDorki. space between the last two. The vim<jna is tn 

a ruinous state ; it was burled in heaps of sand, covered with 
debris and overgrown with wild shrubs before the restoration 
taken up in hand in right earnest in &abu 

Puma Chandra Mukerjee of the Ardiarological Survey laid 
open in 1893 about half of the pUmh of the vjmana and a 
portion of the bhogamandapa. 

When Stirling and Fergusson visited the temple in i S23 
and 1837 respectively, some part of the rckAa to the height 

of nearly 1 iO feel had been still existing ; Dr. Miira did 

fifmwr iT’ff > 

* inwf ^ * 

wftnrafwmni 1 

M. S, copy of lb* Kapila Sauhtoi of the A. S. of Bcogal, Chapter A, p. 11. 

* Ibid, Chapter 6, p. ii. 

5 ^ 
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noi see it when he went thither in 1869. We shall refer to it 
later on. 

The compound of the temple is 857 ft. by 540 feet; It used 
to be surrounded by an enclosure w'all which does not exist 
now ; It was 14 feet high and 5^-4'^ thick. 

The direction of the temple was very accurately determined 
by the architects, and the result of my survey 

Direction ot the 

tempto. already recorded on page 138. 

The vimijna exists at present in a dilapidated state ; but 
the P. W. D* has restored the still existing 
Vitti,>iu portion to a tolerably good state. It exists up 

to a portion of the b&da. The inside of the vimana is a perfect 
square, the inner dimensions being 32'* 10*; the walls rise 
straight up vertically, the present existing height being 30 feet 
above the level of the floor which is paved with slabs of 
chlorite, the thickness thereof being 5/^"* The floor slopes 
perceptibly towards the north side where there is an outlet 
to drain the temple washings. The only door of the vtmana 
leading to the mohana attached to it has been blocked up; its 
width is 9-10^'’. 

There is on the floor near the western wall a nicely worked 
3inv*«rt*afthe Sinhdsana or pedestal of chlorite 4^8" in height 
^^bUJ I intended for the image enshrined in the sane* 
turn. A flight of chlorite steps leads to the pedestal on the 


Plate XXII 



l‘V, 


Thti^ MpuLhttrii face oi Joj^nieliane! ol konarkn 
$ how ins; ihc Vimana ia a dilo pi dated ftate. 
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south. The SjnhdsanA has on its top a broken fragment of a 
block of stone meant for the direct support of the image. 

The base of the Sinhjjsana shows panels with beaded 
borders enclosing rows of beautifully carved elephants. The top 
consists of three bold projections ; next comes a deep recess 
containing niches flanked by pilasters representing columns of 
the fndo-Aryan type. The niches stated above contain figures 
from various scenes of life. Some female figures are Just carry* 
ing offerings to the deity, some are about to wave the ehtmrie : 
some are carrying musical instruments or are standing in 
groups with folded hands. The expressions of the female 
figures are life*like. In some niches moustached and bearded 
figures are carrying offerings, or are standing with folded hands. 
All these figures indicate religious fervour and devotion. The 
figures of lions at the corners of the recess are very artistically 
represented. The face of the projection just below the recess 
is carved with scrollwork containing animal insets such as the 
hare, frog, deer, elephant, etc. 

The inner face of the cella was originally plastered ; 1 scrap* 
ed off the coat of plaster, and on examination 1 found It to 


consist of two coats ; the lower one is finely 
polished and over that another coat has been 


TIu inner face 
Df tbe wftlr 


applied like stucco plaster (sec {>age 359). The lower coat 
contains rather large grains of sand and the upper one, finer 
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grains; the face of the wall presents a glistening surface. The 
thickness of the two coats taken together is V,," and that of 
the outer coat is The first or the lower coat was 

applied by filling up the depressions or unevenness of the face of 
the stone blocks by a reddish mortar made of powdered lateriie. 

The inner face of the walls of the cella though not consist¬ 
ing of ashlar courses presents a smooth appearance. The blocks 
of stone are not set in mortar; the vertical joints of the 
consecutive courses are too close to one another so that they are 
not " broken” properly. This is defective : the joints, however, 
are very fine and look like hair-cracks. 

Three cornices run round the inner face of the wall, the lowest 
one being situated at a height of 4'-to* above the floor level; 
the forward projection of the cornices is 6 inches and the height 
of the wall occupied by them with the intervening recess is a'-e". 

Both the virnsna and the jagamohana stand on two tiers of 
plinth provided with a basement i foot high and 

f carved with nice representations of elephants. I 

give below Uie dimensions of the two parts of plinth from 
below upwards. ^ ^ 

The lower plinth or*'■ 

The upper plinth or the khura prisktho 24 



IIXX 



flic #ncc of the JnfCAimohQna at Konarkn 

shoi^loi^ the lihoEaninniifipa in IronL. 
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Therefore the top of the upper pHnth is i6''6' high above 
the ground level- The superstructure rests on the kAHraprisAiM 
or the upper plinth leaving an open terrace or berm at] round 
varying in width from 8 to 12 feet. 

The lower plinth consists of the five usual divisions of 

Ta«t»Upfiitrttni bandhane. upper bitrandi and 

or lower plLaUi. upper jangha. The dimensions are given 


below. 

Lower jangha... —1> 

Lower barandi 
Bandhana 
Upper barandi 
Upper janghn 


y. 9- 


3-'io' 


2- 9’ 


The face of tb« 
Ptlotb- 


Total ly. 3' 

The janghii contains the five usual elements of poda, 
kiimbha, etc. The pnda shows continuous 
panels enclosing figures nicely carved In relief; 
Mvs are noticeable in the pnda, these being in continuation of 
the central bands of leafy representation running vertically down 
the janghn; the faces of the /n/a' and iasania are carved. The 
lower btrrnndi contains panels at intervals fianked by pilasters 
representing temples and enclosing female figures, the Sdnin/a 
and n^gff columns The scenes represented in the panels of the 
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upper bAF/rndi are most mdeceni; the intermediate slender 
pilasters of the lower bcfr<indi have been dispensed with in the 
upper one, and the pilasters representing temples have been re¬ 
placed by rectangular and recessed ones most magnificently 
carved with scrolls and various floral devices having aoitnal in¬ 
sets in the centre. The upper jangh^ consists of two projec¬ 
tions, the lower one containing scenes of war procession and the 
upper one showingjtf/i' work. 

The face of the plinth is carved with magnificently carved 
The wta*i of '■^presentations of wheels (Vide plate XXlIl) 
justifying the description of the temple as a rat 6 a 
or chariot of the sun-'god. The chariot of the deity is usually 
provided with one wheel, whence the name M&achakra raika 
or the one-wheeled ratka. The number of the wheels 
carved is 24 ; their location and number are given below. 

Number of wheels. 


On the south face of the vim^rna ... 
ti tj north ,, jp „ ..p 

„ „ north „ „ „ jagamohana 

,p „ south „ „ „ „ 

„ main staircase facing south 
,, ,, pt PI north ... 


... 6 
... b 

... 4 

... a 
... a 


Total 


... 24 
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The diameter of the wheels ts g'-S' ; the width of the rim 
^ 8' : the nave of the wheel in which the spokes are tiisertecT, 
and the axle which projects forward by ii inches are T-io' 
and 9* in diameter. Each wheel has a set of eight thick 
spokes having eight intermediate ones which are thinner than 

the former. The Jength of the spokes between the rim and the 
nave is 3^-3*, 

The wheel is most elaborately carved atl over ; the thicker 
spokes show circular medallions 5^* in diameter on the 
widest part of the face enclosing obscene figures; the 
medaliiotis on the axles contain the figure of Lakshmj fianked 
by two elephants pouring water over her head, The face of 
the wheel is carved with scroll works enclosing animal figures ; 
the rim has beaded borders. 


There were originally figures of seven horses representing 
those for driving the chariot of the sun-god. 

There are three huge figures of Surya or the sun-god tiotice- 
Sprra Aod Uie niches of the rahupiigas of the 

Btmctyrfls. ^ ■ r j- ■ 

vim^na ; in front of the niches stretch forward 
open terraces which are the roofs of three structures below 
the level of the figures of the sun-god. 

Two narrow staircases 2'-5* wide lead to the niche on the 

'^i» terrace or berm just 

wortfckt* i„ ^he niche and t6 feet long up to the 
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farchest or the northernmost edge ; below this terrace is a 
room through which the washings of the cella are drained out. 
The imicr dimensions of the room are 6^-9'by lo'-n"; it is 
provided with a door witli a Navagraha architrave over it. 

The statue in the central niche represents the heroic figure 
of the sun^god seated on a nicely decorated horse provided 
with a saddle showing the pommel and cantle distinctly ; the 
deity is kilted. The stone block out of which the figure has 
been carved has been oxidised badiy. The figure of Artma, 
the legless charioteer of the deity, with his seven horses is not 
nouceable here. The statue is flanked by two male figures 
having their hands broken and standing by the side of rekha 
representations: judging from what still remains of the two 
figures, it is apparent that they were armed with a sword and 
shield with two studs and coats of arms in the centre. There 
are two tiny, bearded figures standing between the two above 
statuettes and the sun-god. Just over the rekhas already men¬ 
tioned there are two standing female figures in peculiar poses 
and surmounted by canopies of three projections in which those 
of the irefoiled arch surmounting the head of the statue in the 
background terminate. Above the canopies referred to are 
seen the figures of the four-headed Brahiru* and four-handed 
Vishnu on the left and right respectively, both being seated on 
lotus pedestals. There are female figures [noticeable at the top 
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of the irefoiled areb playing on various musical insmiments 
such as flute, vinS {stringed instruments), cymhaJs, drums, etc ; 
over these arc seen the flying nymphs carrying human figures 
and holding garlands. The tnefoiled arch is surmounted a. the 

tophyat,W/,-,„M& flanked by two recumbent male figures 

blowing coiichshelJs. 

Two narrow staircases on the east and west lead to an 
open terrace in front of the niche on the south side eontaining 

mrS'tK' " of Surya. The open 

.0.0. terrace measures 

southern edge ; the inner dimensions of the room beiow are 

. .-- 5 - by The figure of the sun-god is kilted and has 

the characteristic ornaments for the arm. neck and ear • and 
tt has also a peculiar head-dress t the waist band has a central 
stud and is provided with beaded tassels hanging down 
from it. The piece of cloth worn by the deity and reaching 
up to the Jtnee is eaquisitely carved. There is placed a dagger 
on the pedestal on the left side. The hands of the statue 
are broken; they used to carry two full-blown lotuses 
one of which still eaism o„ ,he left. The pedestal of the 
suitue is nicely carved with panels separated by thin beaded 
Pillars ; these panels contain groups of female figures, some 
playing on musical instruments and others dancing in a [v..,.i;„ 
gait. The pedestal is also carved with the figures of y horses 
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driven by Ariina, the charioteer of the sun-god sitting in front 
near the feet of the statue. The reins of the horses are ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful Two standing figures about 3 ft. in height 
dank the statue on each side ; the right one holds a sword and 
shield and the left one, a bow- The figures of Brahma and 
Vishnu are noticed here also as in the case of the statue in the 
northern niche. 


I measured the different parts of the statue the 

dimensions 

of which are given below. 

Height from crown of he;*i-dress to foot 

... 


1 p rt 

crown of head to foot 

... 


rn PT 

Foot to centre of knee-cap 


*■ 

2 

if FI 

Knee to navel 



PI 1 # 

Knee to hip 



FP FI 

Navel to breast 



IP FP 

Navel to shoulder 

... 


»l IP 

Shoulder to elbow 

m w I 

i'.6' 


Two narrow staircases on the south and north lead to the 

terrace in front of the niche * the terrace is^ i7''3* in length ; 

mecfiatr^i ^he inside dimensions of the room below are 
□icbe of tltB ^ 

weit«riiiica ri'-i (east to west) by 6'-9'' (north to south). 
The room as is proved by the niche on its wail was intended 
for some image. The door of it has the characteristic Nava- 
graha architrave over it. 
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The length from the inner edge of the wnH of the sanc¬ 
tum to the extreuie western e.^e of the terrace in front 
is 40-1*. 

In the central niche of the western face is seen a huge 
ehloritic statue of Surya wearing kilts or boots reaching a little 
below the knee-tap The figure has long conrenlional 
e^s with pendulous ear rings, characteristic armlets, &e The 
pieceof cloth worn by the deity is nicely carved. The statue 
stands on a pedestal, the face of which is carved with the figures 
of horses ; Ariina does not etdst. The carvings and work 
M«htp are similar to those in the niches on the north and 

1 un^ured the dififerent parts of the statue, the measure- 
ments of which are given below. 

The height from loot to the crown of the head-dress... 

„ foot to centre of knce*cap 
•* » centre of knee to navel 

■h ■ ti 

» „ centre of knee to hip 

•t n navel to breast 

f li shoulder to elbow 

The length of the foot with the boot r 

ThejanghnoftbeAW, „f .he vimnoa is Vt'.he 

height of the Vimnna can be 
Let me compare my 


9 '- 6 " 

3' 

2' 

I'-d' 

r-iX' 
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figure with that giventhe tecnple records and quoted by the 
author of*K’C»n«fka.*‘ 

I have giv^n in the sth chapter the proportions of the 
different parts of the Mtia \ on referring to that it will be seen 
that the height of the is the height of the jangha multi¬ 
plied by '^fr The height of the jangha in the present case is 
id'-b" ; therefore the calculated height of the idda is 58^-6'^ ; 
now, 1 have shown also in the fifth chapter that the rekha 
portion of the tower is twice as high as the MJa. or the vimana 
] is three times the 6 dda in height; hence the height of the 
I vimana is i75'-6". The height quoted from the records is 
174 feett ; thus it approximates very nearly the figure that 1 
have arrived at. 

The height of the amU, kalasa, etc, was “ 70}4 kathis or 
36 ft."J The total height of the vim«na above the level of 
the plinth is i75'-6*+36'- ai i'-6* ; and that above the ground 
level is 3ii'-6''-l-2'-3"'+i3'-3 ''+i' = 228 ft. On comparing this 
figure with that of the temple of Jagannath actually measured 
and recorded on page 417, it will be seen that the temple of 
Konerka was higher than the temple of Jagann^rth. 

A few iron beams lie scattered near the j'agamobana ; one 

* t t^iahan Siv-arlipi p. 
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of th= above sMa« ,o have belonged lo ,be vimona for 
Iroabftuia ®‘^PPO'‘t'ng Its roof ; the sections of this beam are 
not the same at both ends. The length is 
55 * 9 " : the bearing of the beam on each side is I'-h*. 

Some very nice statues carved out of chlorite were dis- 

ciiioritefieBr« the vim«iia where they lay buried in 

the debris and sand. These have since the 
restoration of the temple been placed on the door of the 
bhogamandapa ; I shall give a brief description of some of 
them while describing the bhogamandapa. 

The fall of the tower is a problem, the solution of which has 
TtoCiJiofthc Sf'ven rise to several theories all of which are 
Timao. speculative in character. The popular 

belief is that the temple by reason of a huge loadstone or 
kiimbkap&lkara at the top used to draw ashore the vessels 
passing near the coast; the Mahomedan "crew of a ship landed 
at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked the temple; 
scaled the tower and carried off the loadstone."* The priests 
alarmed at this desecration left the temple and removed the 
image to Puri. We shall sec later on that this legend has em¬ 
balmed a bit of truth which it is difficult to detect. 

There are some who hold that the temple was never con¬ 
secrated, and the collapse took place just after completion. 

• A. SiirJinj, Aswtit VoL XV.. p. 319, 
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Mr. M. H. Arnott, the Superintending Engineer, P. W. D. 
writes as follows in the District Gazetteer, Purl, "It is nearly 
certain that the de^l fell from the same cause, viz., that when 
the sand was removed from the interior, the weight above was 
not g^eat enough to resist the tendency of the corbelling to 
fall in. The heap of stones is direct proof that the result of 
the catastrophe, when it did take place, hurled the stones 
inwards and not outwards ; had it been the latter, the heap 
would have been a scattered one, instead of which it is a re¬ 
markably compact one.''t 

The above view seems to be erroneous ; for, on clearing 
the interior of the sanctum filled with the debris of the temple, 
a nicely worked Smhdsami referred to already was dis¬ 
covered ; it lay buried in the debris. How could then the 
Sinhosana for the image of the sun-god gain access there ? 
Moreover, from the description of Abul Fazl quoted already, it 
appears that so late as the middle of the i6th century, the main 
temple with all the minor ones was in a good condition. Even 
Dr. Fergusson saw a portion of the vimdina about lao ft. in 
height existing in the second quarter of the r9th century. Mr 
Bishan Swariip has referred in his treatise on Konrrrka to some 
’’marks on the to show that worship had been going 


t Dijtrict GiieuMr, f uri, p. 279 . 
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on there for some time."* During my brief sojourn there on 
two occasions J could not detect any such mark ? yet it 
IS my firm belief under the circumstances stated above that the 
image of the deity must have been duly installed and must 
have received systematic worship for centuries. 

There are some, again, who hold that the collapse of the 
temple js due to a sinking of the foundation. I examined the 

temple very carefully and did not notice anywhere the least 
trace of the subsidence of the soil. This would have, as a 
matter of course, occasioned vertical cracks in the structure 
and a horirental one in the floor of the sanctum r the door, I 
have noticed, is without any crack r moreover, the collapse due 
to the subsidence of the soil would have tumbled down the 
temple on one side which did not occur actually. The debris 
formed a uniform heap around the temple filling the celJa 
completely. There are some other causes which must be 
sought to account for the collapse. Some ascHbe it to 
seismic disturbances. It is idle to imagine for a moment that 
the shock of an earthquake brought about the break-down In 
respect ofthevimunaoniy keeping intact the jagamohana, a 

structure just close to the former. 1 admit, of course, that 
t e c ance of collapse of a vimana by reason of its constructive 
pecuhanues ,s greater than a jagamohana. but stilj it is not 

Bi^an S^riip^ Konarka^ ppi 95-^^ 
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SO little as to make it stand undisturbed in Its original condi¬ 
tion while a sister structure just close to it comes down not 
being able to withstand the shock of an earthquake. Light¬ 
ning, as some imagine, could not effect the collapse of such a 
stupendous structure, and the reasons stated above would also 
apply in this case. 

The collapse of the vimana may, however, be best 
explained if we consider for a moment the method of construc¬ 
tion and the means devised to ensure the stability of a structure 
of the OHssaii type. I have explained at full length In the 
fifth chapter that the method of corbelling was resorted to by 
the Uriytf architects in respect of large spaces which being re¬ 
duced to reasonable proportions were covered by Hags or blocks 
of stone supported on iron lintels. These, again, were topped 
by the dmiaka nVd, karpuri^ etc. The last blocks of stone 
help the statical equilibrium of the structure to a considerable 
extent, for, if they be removed, the stone corbels would 
have a tendency to be displaced. In order to prevent 
these corbelled walls from tumbling inside the device of 
weighting them was found necessary. The force of friction 
exerted by the blocks of stone employed for weighting the 
corbels all round would counterbalance their ever-acting ten¬ 
dency to topple over ; hence it is easy to understand that as 
soon as they are removed, the tendency to fall in would pre- 
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ponderate ; and the fall would be instantaneous or will be 
hastened according as the projection of the corbels goes be¬ 
yond the safe limit. I may mention here that I have seen 
temples existing w stiu after the reniovai of the dmiaka iild. 

We learn from the records* of the Puri temple that the 
temple of Konarka was attacked by Kitltfpflhtfr in the middle 
of the 16th century ; he tried to raze it to the ground ; but 
being unable to do so he dislodged the copper kalasa, took tt 
away and damaged the temple The army of the vandal must 
have damaged the top of the temple including the d/fi/aka, kar- 
piirt, etc. The temple was profaned by the MahomedaiiS ;i 
It was accordingly abandoned, The image ceased to receive 
worship as before ; it was perhaps removed before the 
advent of the Mahomedans and hidden in someplace. In 
consequence of the abandonment of the temple it was never 
repaired afterwards. Nature commenced henceforth to hasten 
the displacement of the stone blocks already existing on the 
summit. The top stones were gradually displaced and 
the tower came dowiu The huge figure of the lion projecting 
forward from the vim^rna towards the jagamohana fell on the 
roof of the latter, and rolling down along it fell on the north 
side f in consequence of this, the roof of the jagamohana was 
badly damaged. 

* Bishan Swanipb p. 97. 
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Fergusson saw only a small vertical portion existing in 1837 
which was entirely blown down by a gale that swept over that 
part of Orissa in October, 1848,* 

The Jaganiohana of Konfli'ka ; P[atesXXI»XXf I, XXII, A 
The Jagamohana stands on the very same plinth as the 
^ vim^na. It is a pancharatha structure : its 

Theiitcainotuoft . , . - , , ^ 

baOA consists of the nve usual elements of 
janghn. barandi. bandhaoii, etc. The bandhaiin shows five 
projections instead of three, the upper jangh«, 10 projections 
instead of 7> 1 below the dimensions of the above four 

parts. 


Janghtf 

. lo'-ii' 

B^randi 

... 8 ■ lo* 

Bandhan^f ••• •" 

*»• ... 2**7 

Upper bn rand i 

... 8'*!*^ 

Upper jangha 

*** ■■■■ 9 '4 


Total 39*10" 

The jangha portion of the idda shows temple reprcsenta* 
lions at regular intervals \ these are flanked by slender pillars 
on each side, the nearest one being the column very 
gracefully carved ; the farthest one is recessed at the ends and 
presents an ornamental surface being carved with scrolls. The 

* Blihati Swajriijp, KonoHa, p. 9®. 
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top of this pilaster Is elegant. The bar^ndl shows the s&rMta 
columns and some thin pilasters nicely carved but containing 
obscene figures. 

The roof, as usual, is pyramidal and consists of three tiers 
Tb« PvraaiiiiAi or comices separated by recesses. The 

■ lower two tiers consist of six, and the upper 

one, of five jfiititt. 

The measurements are given below. 


The height of the Arst tier from below upwards 

iS^g" 

„ Arst recess 

tf II th 

7' 

„ second tier 

ft IP 

io"*6' 

„ second recess 

ff 11 

5 '*?" 

third tier 

ff tr II 



T otal 46*-1 

The recesses between the tiers of pidhs contain female 
Agures playing on musical instruments such as jtAa/ (a sort of 
drum) and a sort of clarionet. They also contain the 
Agures of Siva just over the central doorway. The faces of the 
two lower tiers of pi</as are carved with the scenes of war 
processions, elephants, horses, etc. 

The pyramidal roof of the jagamohana is surmounted by 
the beki, rree, karpuri, oml<r, etc. The kalasa is not noticeable. 
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The toial height of the amla, Jree, etc. comes up to 25'-9^. 

Therefore the total height as measured be* 
p^raaiidAi rwf coDies 128'*a" by adding up the following figures. 


The pijda*pitha i' 

The lower plinth 

The upper plinth 2^- 3 

The 39'-fo" 


The pyramidal roof 46^’ t" 

The (itnifl. beki, Jree, etc. 25'- 9" 


laS'.a" 

Deteriaiutioo compare it with the figure that I got 

by measuring the height with the theodolite. 

The distance between the two different positions of the 
theodolite is 100 ft. 

A—Angle of inclination of the top of the jagamohana at the 
nearer of the two positions of the theodolite from the 
jagamohana ; this is equal to i9'-59'* 

B.—Angle of inclination of the top ol the jagamohana at the 
farther of the two positions of the theodolite from the 
jagamohana ; this is equal to i5’-44^ 

C—Angle at the apex of the triangle having the distance of 
100 ft. as the base ; this is the supplement of the angles 
A and B. 
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Height of the instrument = 

s= 4*64 ft. 

Sin A^sin i9'*59' = ’34J7 
Sin B—sin i5'-44'«'47ii 
Sin C-sin (i9‘'-S9"— i5*-44') 

=Sin 4* 15'“‘0741 

Height of the temple above the level of 
Sin A 

the theodolite— ■ -xSin Bx 100 
Sin C 

.3417 X *4711 X 100 
<s — ——e=^ i 25.04 ft. 

•0741 

The height of the temple above the 
ground level = 1 49'66ft 
= i 29"-8" 

The calculated height is greater than the added up height 
by a foot and a half. It may be that the level of the ground 
where the theodolite was set up was lower than the ground 
level of the jagamohana ,* the reason is not far to seek t for 
the whole locality there being formed of drift sand had not the 
same uniformity of level as could be expected. The ground was 
undulatory. There might probably be an error in taking the 
measurements of the different parts of the temple with the tape. 
The jagamohana is provided with four doorways on the 
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four sidest the western one leading to the vimiJna ; they have 

ail been blocked up at the time of the restora- 

Doorwmjri. . , t % t > 1 - . 

uon of the temple, so I had no opportunity to 
study the interior of the jagamohaoa, The way in which the 
doorways have been blocked up wtil be apparent on referring to 
plates XXI, XXII; the carvings lining the doorway on the east 
side only are visible now ; they are somewhat similar to the 
figure No. il on plate V. A. They have been executed in 
chlorite and hence are so beautiful that any attempt at describing 
them will hardly convey an adequate idea of their grace. I 
quote below what Mr, Stirling wrote in the Asiatic Researches 
in 1824 regarding the finely worked frame of chlorite decorating 
the doorways of the Jagamohana. 

"The skill and labour of the best artists seem to have been 
reserved for the finely polished slabs of chlorite which line and 
decorate the outer faces ol the doorways. The whole of the 
sculpture on these figures, comprising men and animats, foliage 
and arabesque patterns, is executed with a degree of taste, pro¬ 
priety and freedom, which would stand a comparison with some 
of our best specimens of Gothic architectural ornaments. The 
workmanship remains, too, as perfect as If it had Just come 
from the chisel of the sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness 
and durability of the sione.*'t 


+ Astalic R«urchea, Vot p. 331, 
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The eastern doorway had over it a Navagraha architrave 
supported on two iron beams or fintels resting on two forward 
The Nmrc^rthi projections no longer existing. It was in its 

Architriw. * . j , p g i . . 

onginaJ position when visited by Drs. Mitra and 
Hunter, ft was dislodged and cut into two parts in 189^ in 
order to reduce its weight for easy transit to Calcutta ; one of 
the two pans is lying on the way from the dsk^bunglow to the 
temple site, and tlie other containing the figures of the planets 
is lying at a distance of about a quarter of a mile from the 
temple. The idea of taking h to Calcutta had to be ahan^ 
doned for insufficiency of allotment, heavy weight and diffi- 
culty of manipulation ; and the piece was left behind to take 
care of itself. I am sorr>' to note that this has happened in an 
age when the art of mechanical contrivance has reached its 
culminating point, whereas the entire block weighing about 26-5 
tons had to be brought from a quarry many scores of miles 
distant from the temple site and several centuries ago when 
there was hardly any means of efficient communication. A 
thatched shed has been built over the portion of the architrave 
meant to be brought to Calcutta r and the figures of the graAas 
or planets are receiving worship from the local Brahmins. 

The dimensions of the portion of the block meant to be 
transhipped to Calcutta are ig^-icrx 5'-9* x I'-b'* 

• OMjaiht touil width of 3'V. that of J.'i' i*>|y eposeth ihe wnuiq. 
log poitioo bwn^ PH ihe groioidi 
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The dimensions of the rejected portion 

19'- lo^x 3'-9" X 3^- 3'* 

Therefore the dimensions of the original entire block were 
19'— 10* X 3' — 9" X 4^ - 9" ; and hence the cubical contents are 
353 c. ft. the weight accordingly being 26-5 tons. 

The architrave is divided into nine panels containing the 
figures of the nine planets beginning with the Sun on the left. 
I give below the names of the figures atf sgriaitm starting from 
the left :^Ravi (the Sun), Chandra (the Moon), Mangala 
(Mars', Budha (Mercury), Vrihaspati (Jupiter), .^ukra (Venus), 
5 ani (Saturn), R^hli (the ascending node), Ketii (the descend* 
ing node), Each of the figures except Rahu has a pointed 
head "dress, and each of them except Kctu sits cross-legged on 
a lotus. The figures of R«hti and Ketii are the most interest¬ 
ing out of the whole lot; R/rhii has been represented as a 
“grinning monster' [ the lower part of the body of KetU 
terminates in the tail of a serpent. 

I had no opportunity to see the interior of the temple 
as all the doors had been blocked up. The roof was supported 

by iron beams resting on horizontal arches springing from four 
pillars. 


• Out of tJie total depth y'f, that ol a'*6' Is exptMd and iOwut if h 
ifnb^dfd \tt tli^ ^jroctndi 
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Several iron beams lie ^scattered near the jagamohana. 


These were either linteJs or beams supportifig" 
the ceiling and the architrave, 1 give the dimen¬ 



sions of a few of them. 

(a) An iron beam on the south-east of the jaga- 
mohana 

Length = ao' — lo". 

[t has hammer marks at the two ends up to a length of 
a'-6'on each side : these marks indicate the portions to be 
inserted in the walls. The clear length accordingly is 
25'- 10*. and hence the beam was meant as a lintel for support¬ 
ing an architrave. The depths of the beam at the two ends 
are S and 11 inches respectively : the centra? depth is 11 inches. 
This is indicative of great engineering skill I have referred 
to it in Chapter V. 

(^) Another beam on the south-east side 
Length=2 j'- 7’ 

Bearing on each side = 2' — t j". 

/. The clear leitgth = 15’ — 9*. 

The depths at the two ends are 8 inches and that at the 
centre is 9 inches. 

(c) A beam on the south-east side of the Jagamohana:— 
Length = 23' 

Bearing* 3^”** 
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Clear length = 16', 

From the clear length it appears that this beam was 
probably meant as a lintel for supporting the architrave over 
the southern entrance. The depths at the ends are 9' and tl^at 
in the middle is it inches. The beam has cracked in the 

middle. 

The Bhogamandapa af Koaflrka .—(Vide Plate XXIV). 

Opinion ts divided as to the name of the structure m 
front of the jagamohana, and to the east of 
dapper Kosarka comparing it With that at Pun, and 

judging from the intervening open space : one is inclined to 
take it for the bhogamandapa. It is, no doubt, a subsequent 
addition, and sufficient room was left for the notamandira 
for being built afterwards. If the structure, in question, be sup- 
posed to be the nrttamandira as some would wish it to be 
called by that name*, the bhogamandapa, when built, would 
just approach the outer enclosure wall, and the flight of 
steps may even go beyond. This must never have been 
intended. The open space in front of the jagamohana would 
present a paradox, an anomaly, if it not be supposed to be 
the site of some structure, apparently the notamandira. 

The bhogamandapa is square in plan, each external side 
being 74 ^ exclusive of the staircases appertaining to it. Four 

• Annual Report, AicliiEoloigicaJ Survey of Indi*, ig«-p3. 
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flights of steps lead to it on the four sides, I give below 
ad serutilm the dimensions of the staircases as 
Suiruics. by me in the genera! ground plan- 

Western staircase 42'-8" (north to south) >t 7'-10" 

(east to west). 

Northern staircase 2C/-9'' (do)x 14'-5^ (do). 

Eastern 1, *5 (do)3<25 (do). 

Southern >. 12'—2’* (do). 

The staircase on the west is rather peculiar, it consists 
of a pair of flights of side steps on the north and south joined 
together by segmental steps facing the west. This staircase 
may be styled a "dog-legged" one. The tread of the steps 
varies from 22" to 33" : the rise is 10'. The staircase on 
the north consists of a series of segmental steps, tiie maximum 
length of the ordinate being 2^-4* ; the rise is 10'. Those on 
the east and south consist of ordinary rectangular steps. The 
eastern staircase has got attached to its side walls two huge 
monolithic figures of lions placed on a low pedestal, it being part 
of the same block out of which the figures have been carved. 
The stone pavement supporting the figures of the lion 
is still buried under sand; I exposed a depth of 1*-6"; the 
bottom, however, could not be reached. The lion is rampant 
over a crouching elephant bolding a prostrate human figure 
with its trunk. The elephant is girdled with a representation 
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of iron chain from which dangles a bell. The claws of the 
lion are clearly depicted. The external dimensions of the figures 
are S'-4''x x 9'-a" (height), the cubical contents 

being accordingty 360 c. ft. (approximately), The weight of 
each block is 27'4S tons or 750 maunds, the average weight of 
a cubic foot of sandstone being 171 pounds. 

I have come to learn from my esteeme<l friend R4i Srfbib 
Prasanna Kumiir Pdl, L, C, E,, who was in charge of the 
restoration of the temple of Konarka, that the huge figures 
of the lions had been erroneously placed with their faces turned 
towards the west by Mr. Davies, Sub-Engineer of the P. VV. D, 
in the early eighties of the last century on the heap of sand 
which buried the structure altogether before the present restora¬ 
tion was effected ; these were removed by means of a crane and 
inclined plane to their present position in 1903. These were origi¬ 
nally placed on the two sides of the eastern staircase of the 
Jagamohana and their positions may still be clearly identified. 
The bbogamandapa starts from the or pavement 

on the ground level and surrounding the w'hole structure. This 
is made of flags of sandstone projecting by from the face 
of the plinth. The plinth consists of 3 parts ; the first or the 
lowest one is a'-i' high and consists of 3 mouldings : the 
second or the middle one recefles a little back 
from the former, and is 9'- 7' high ; the corners 
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or salient angles of the second plinth consist of jangha, 
btfrnndi. bandhan«. sikkar and second janghti : the second 
janghii, however, contains three, iitstead of seven inool* 
dings. The interval between the janghas stated above is 
niade up of pilasters showing representations of pirfa dewls 
containing female figures playing on musical instruments. 
These pilasters have a regularity in their arrangement. A thick 
pilaster is followed by a slender one. The recesses between 
the pilasters contain a profusion of jffli or lattice work. The 
bandhan/i, however, runs round the plinth true to its etymo¬ 
logical significance it acts as a veritable bandhano or binding 
course. The second janghtr runs along the four sides of the 
structure, and contains gargoyles or water spouts at regular in¬ 
tervals. The topmost moulding has its front face carved with 
rows of elephants. 

The first and the second plinths form, as it were, a base¬ 
ment upon which the third one rests. The third plinth recedes 
back from the lower one by a little more than 11 ft., and is 4^*5 
high ; steps on all sides lead to this plinth. The topmost 
course consists of three mouldings, basanta, kani and patn 
in a descending order. The basanta has panels carved on its 
front face containing elephants in procession. The above three 
mouldings are separated by a nice lattice work or j«Ii ; below 
these is the ^nkkar or btirondi portion containing panels en- 
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closing Standing female figures in various poses. The jukkar 
shows the representations of temples at regular intervals ; the 
panels stated above are separated by jaJi works ; below the 
rakkar is the portion consisting of the three following elements, 
viz, basanta, pata and pada in a descending order. The fwda 
represents lotus petals, the basanta and floral devices. 

The top of the third plinth forms the floor level of the struc* 
ture, the walls of which rise with a recess of from the edge 
of the plinth. The area enclosed by these outer walls is a 
square 48'*io''x 48''io". The internal dimensions of the 
bhogamandapa are 36'-5j4'' feast to west) by 56'-4|^' (north 
to south). Four pillars rise from the floor level, and were in¬ 
tended to support the roof. They rise with a plain surface 
without any decoration or moulding to the height of z'-io"', 
this portion may be spoken of as the pedestal of the pillars ; it 
has only rectangular projections. Then follow three mouldings 
in height, forming the janghd ; tlie three mouldings 
stated above are pata, kani and basanta, from below upwards. 
The face of the basanta or the topmost moulding contains 
panels enclosed by a beaded border containing figures of nicely 
carved elephants ; a vertical band with nice scrollwork con¬ 
nects the three elements; over these rest five slender pilasters 
with intervening recesses, 3^-8'' high. These form the Iwmndt 
containing female figures in graceful poses standing in front of the 
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pilasters on full-blown lotuses; the top of the btfr^ndi is carved 
with finely worked beaded tassels; then conies the bandhajia 
in height; it is carved with nice scrollwork, the com¬ 
ponent elements being connected together by a vertical band 
similar to the jangha already described ; hence the total height 
from the basement up to the basania of the bandhana comes 
up to I did not think it worth my while to take any 

further measurement higher up, for the stj^kara portions over 
the bandhann do not exist in their entirety. 

The intervening space between the pillars varies from lo' 
to and that between them and the outer walls varies 

from 6'-2^* to 6'-4*, The pillars are nearly square m plan j 
their dimensions are given below. 

Pillar on the south-west x 

.. north-east 7^x7’.i* 

„ „ „ north-east 7'x6'-ii" 

„ „ „ south-west 7^x7-3* 

The outerwalls of the structures are provided with the 
characteristic jangh« of five mouldings, bartfndi, bandhana 
of 3 mouldings, rikkar and second jangh« of 9 mouldings. 
The openings where the steps lead have two circular columns 
in front. 

The figures carved on the outer walls have badly 
weathered. The figures, especially in the ^akkar and rikkar 
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portions, are mostly females playing onpak&odj (a sort of drum); 
abundance of fulI*bIowii lotuses is noticeable on the outer 

wall Si 

The roof supported by the pillars and the outer walls does 
not exist, and there is no evidence to show that it ever existed; 
from the plan and position of the structure it is certain that it 
was meant to be a pii/a dewl; but if we are to judge from the 
number of pin^ lying scattered in the vicinity, our doubt as to 
its completion would he confirmed. Mr. Pal saw only portions 
of the roof in existence at the north and south-east corners. It 
is worth mentioning that the central lotus pendant intended for 
the ceiling lies scattered near the site of the bhogamandapa. 

The Temple of Riimachandi (Fig D. of Plate XXIV) 

The temple of R'lmachandi is situated to the south-east of 
the temple of Konurha. This has been called Mstyii-devi by 
Mr. Bishan Swariip. The temple consists of the vim«na and 
jagamohana. 

The inside dimensions of the jagamohana are 28’-!' square; 
on the north and south walls there are niches inside at a height 
of about, 5 ft above the floor level. The jagamohana has the 
inner face of walls decorated with pilastei^ the like of which 
has not been noticed by me anywhere \ the pilasters show the 
characteristic mouldings of janghci, etc. decorating the corners, 
the sides of doorways and niches- 


Plate XXV 1 
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The rQc>r of the jaglttiiohana does not extsc» nor is it known 
if it was ever Hnished. The stone blocks placed at the corners 
over the main walls at right angles to each other have on them 
represented the scenes of war procession consist!'ig of elephants, 
horses ; the warriors have in their hands long rectangular 
shields. 

The Janghns of the vtmana and the mohana are 6 *-^ and 
5' high ; and their dilTerence in height has been made good by 
the mouldings of the structure separating the two. 

Both the vimana and mohana show nicely carved gargoyles 
of chlorite. The statue of the sun-god noticed on the floor of 
the bhogamandapa and to be described at full length later on. 
was in the western niche of the vimnna and was removed 
thence to the bhogamandapa ; ii was subsequently buried in 
heaps of sand. 

It cannot be ascertained as to what the structures marked 
E, F, G. H, I and J on Plate XXIV indicate. There are 
some pillars scattered near the sites of E, F, G and H ; the 
kitchen of the temple was perhaps situated here. Heaps of 
broken stone are collected on the floor of the structure marked ' 
J ; K represents an old well M is the site of some unknown 
temple probably not fliiished ; this is made of badly burnt 
bricks, and I have referred to it on pages 255-256. Land N re¬ 
present the pedestals of pairs of huge monolithic elephants and 
60 
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horses oil the north and south respectively. The plate XXV i 
illustrates the elephant, and I have referred to it already on 
pages 204-205 ; the horse is well caparisoned and led by a 

warrior vvalkin , lo front- 

1 quote below what Prof. Havell has written in respect of 
the horse of Kontfrlta. “Had it by chance been labelled “Roman 
or “Greek*' this magnificent work of Art would now be the 
pride of some great metropolitan museum in Europe and Ame- 

..Here lodian sculptors have shown that 

they can express with as much fire and passion as the greatest 
European art the pride of victory and the glor>- of triumphant 
warfare ; for not even the Homeric grandeur of the Elgin 
marbles surpasses the magnificent movement and modelling of 
ihe Indian Achilles, and the superbly monumcmal war-horse 
in its massive strength and vigour is not unworthy nf compari¬ 
son with Verocchios famous masterpiece at Venice. * 

I shall briefly describe here some of the chlorite statuettes 
recovered from the debris of the vimana and kept on the floor 
^ of the bhogamandapa. The way m which 

on the have been preserved is objectionable ; for 

float of ths V ^ 1 j 

Bhos*njtitdMt«. some of the figures have already weathered 

fearfully being placed In an exposed situation. It ia extremely 

desirable ibat some sort a! slroclure should be built to 

* Vrc^. Havell^ Ipiltao Sculpture and Paintlogf pp. 
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preserve them, as tn a itiusemn, similar to the one built at 
Soranoth, 

The slab containing the figure of Gang^t measures 2-5" 
X 1^-3', The deity is represented as sitting on a 
nicely carved wakam i the fins, claws and canine 
teeth of the animal have been shown. The figure has a pointed 
. head-dress and the ornaments usually noticed on the images 
of Orissa. The figure is already covered with a coat of rust. 

Agni is a moustached figure with a nice head-dress and seated 
on a ram, the vehicle of the deity. The figure is pot-bellied 
and has a flowing beard of the Mahomedan type. There are four 
incense pots on the two sides from which fiames 
are issuing. Mr. Bishan Swariip has taken the 
figure to be Vrihaspati; but the flames, the characteristic vehicle 
and personal features have confirmed me in my belief that it is 
the veritable figure of Agni. Some take it to be VibhirndaJka 
Muni. The slab measures 2'*ioM"x 

The slab containing the figure of Mahisa Mardini measures 
. . a'-io*x On the extreme left, Parvati 

llArctini. 

j«g«aniiiU>i represented as killing Mabisiisura; next come 

the figures of Jagannath and a 5 iva Hngam ; a gorgeously 
dressed king with a coiffure is standing before the deities 
with folded hands ; between the king and the figures of the 
deities stands another figure whose head does not exist. All 
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the figures are surmounted by a canopy of two tiers. The 
lower section of the slab contains rows of standing figures. The 
figure of Ptfrvati has been oxidised very badly ; this is due to the 
neglect of those who are in charge of the temple. The statuett¬ 
es should be more carefully preserved. 

The slab containing this scene contains a seated figure 
without head represent ed as reading a book 

TMdtiOEipeiu. , , . . , l* j- • 1 

and explaining the contents to nis dtsctples 
standing in front; below this, is a scene of seated figures. The 
lowest section shows a few standing figures with an elephant 
and a well caparisoned horse. 

Nothing 13 interesting in the next slab which shows an 
archer)' scene, except that it conuins in the lower section a well 
caparisoned horse and some foot soldiers. 

The slab containing the scene of the marriage of Sita 
is interesting. It is divided into three sections 
different scenes. The first section 
represents the marriage of Him Devi; the king Janaka offers 
her in marriage to Rama Chandra ; Vasishtha is noticed in 
the middle. The second section represents a dancing scene ; 
four girls are dancing with their arms resting on one another's 
shoulder ; a few monkeys are enjoying the scene. The lowest 

section shows a group of female musicians playing on Pakhoaj 
(a sort of drum), cymbals, and clarions. The scene represents a 
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mafciage processionj and an elephant and a horse are marching 
with it. The horse is caparisoned, saddled and pro^rided with 
stirrups* The horse and the elephant have been most naturally 
represented. 

The slab containing the standing figure of Vishnu measures 
3 '* i' ^ It is a rour*handed figure holding in the right and 

left upper hands 5 jrnkha and Chakra, and in the 

Vi*luiu 

right and left lower hands, gada and a lotus, 
The hand holding the lotus is in a pose of benediction. It has 
the characteristic mark on the left lower palm. The figures of 
Brahma and Mahejvara are noticed on the right and left res¬ 
pectively. The pedestal has a floral work carved on it 
flanked by female devotees kneeling with folded hands. 

The slab in which the figure of Surya is carved is 6^-i x 
2''j i", and is made of a variety of chlorite called ^aokhamala 
guj. ^ in common parlance. The figure is 4^-10* in 
PiiU ^VIL height. The lower portion of the slab is cut 
into a pedestal with Ardna, the charioteer of the sun-god re¬ 
presented as driving seven horses depicted on the face of the 
pedestal ; the horses are harnessed. The reins are gathered 
together and are held in the left hand of Ariina seated at the 
feet of the deity with a whip in his right hand. 

The standing figure of the sun-god is flanked by two figures 
holding a sword and a shield. There are two small figures of 
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riskis or sages in the spaces between the main image and the 
standing figures referred to. Further up, there are two female 
figures standing tn peculiar poses on both sides of the image ; 
there are two flying nymphs at the top. The image has two 
full-blown lotuses on the two sides near the level of its ear ; 
it held them in two of its hands which are now broken. Near 
the lotus on the right hand is seen the figure of a rider about 
to strike with his sword and having his kilted tegs inserted 

in the stirrup. 

The image of the sun-god has an elaborately worked head¬ 
dress of a conical shape ; the deity has the characteristic orna¬ 
ments for the arm, ear and neck. One thing worth noticing in 
connection with this is that the eyes of the image are not 
finished. 

The slab was originally in the western niche of the temple 
of Ramachandi described above, whence it has been removed 
to the bhogamandapa. 

The historical records that we may fall back upon for as¬ 
certaining the chronology of the temple are the following, vis-j 
<a) the Madia Panji, (b) the copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the Gangakings and(c) iheAio-I-Akbari, 

The Madia Panji has very little historical value ; it also 
contains contradictory statements in many cases ; but one of 
such statements would serve our purpose of fixing the chrono- 
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logy. Dr. Mitra ha? quoted the following from the Modlo: 
Ponji in his Antiquities of Orissa, VoL II. I do not understand 
the cogency of the reason which has Jed Mr. Bishan Swariip 
to reject it as “utterly incorrect.'** It runs thus 

HTOi?: flftftift xnn ir^ spt i 
The temple for the **ray-garlanded god" was built at the 
instance of the tailed king Narasinha in the year 1200 3aka, 
rl 0. in the year 1378 A. D. This date of the M<idltf Ponji 
receives corroboration from the copper>plate inscription of the 
Gangn kings wherefrom we learn that the temple of Konorka 
was built in the i8tli year of the reign of Narasinha Deva. 

There is a little difference of opinion regarding the date of 
accession of king Narasinha to the throne of Orissa. 

According to Babu M. M. Chakravarti, Nrisinha Oeva 1 . 
ascended the throne in 1160 .Sakaf, and reigned up to 11 $6 
5 aka. t. e. from 133S A. D. to 1264 A. D. ; hence the 
construction of the temple Is dated in the year 1256 A. D. 

The year of ascension that is deduced from the reading 
of the copper-plates is 1258 A. D, if we take the date of 
Cbo<ihganga’s accession to the throne In 999 5 aka, or 
1075 A. D. 

• BtsluD Swahip, Koudrlc*, 71. 
t J. A S n. Vot LXXlt, {L [». 
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I give below the tabular statement of the names of the 
Ganga kings headed by Chcx^gaoga with the date of accession 
to the throne against the name of each. Date of accession. 

Cho^ganga 

Knmijrnava Deva II> 

Raghava 
Rajar<2ja 11 . 

Aniyanka’bhima Deva I. 

Rdijarnja IH- 
Aniyank'bhima Deva II, 

Nrisinha Deva I. 


999 Saka or 1075 A. D, 
1145 -i 
1 1 55 
1170 

1195 

laoS 
12^5 

r 






or Narasinha Deva 

Thus we see that Nrisinha Deva ascended the throne in 
laSS A. D„ and hence the temple was constructed in 1276 
A D ; this very nearly coincides with the date of the Mndln 
Panji, i-tf. 1278 A. D. 

An account of the temple of Konarka is found in the Ain- 
l*Akbari which apparently tends to upset the conclusion 
arrived af from the inscription and the Madia Panji. I quote 
below the portion of the account having a bearing on the date 
of construction. "It is said that somewhat over 730 years 
ago. Narasing Deo completed the stupendous fabric and 

left this mighty memorial to posterity."* From the above 


* Aii»-K-AkbAn^ mmskted by Cotand Jairetif Bibl. IdcL VoL [J., p 
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Statement of Abul Fazl. the general belief is that the temple of 
Konarka was built in 850 A, D. Fergusson has supported the 
above date by advancing a theory, which, of course, has no 
sound basis, that the temple of Konorka indicating a Ciimax 
of the art of architecture could never have been built after the 
temple of Jagannutb showing distinct signs of decadence^ In 
his own words, "it seems impossible—after the erection of so 
degraded a specimen of the art as the temple of Puri (A, D. 
ny4)_the style ever could have reverted to anything so 
beautiful as this*..In all this uncertainty we have really 
nothing to guide us but the architecture, and its testimony is 
so distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful that this 
temple really belongs to the latter half of the 9th century,’** 
The argument of Fergusson seems to me fallacious : the 
abstract theory of evolution or involution has not a universal 
applicability without any consideration for circuiiistances. I 
have already touched upon this point in considering the chro¬ 
nology of the caves at Udaygiri. 

The account of Abul. Faal is clear on the point of 

t 

chronology ; he refers to Narasinha Deva as the builder of the 
temple; and I have shown above the time when Narasinha 
Deva flourished. It is too much to expect accuracy in that 
remote period regarding the date of a king whose seat of 

• FergusKiD, Kistory of Indian and Easem Arch! lecture, (1S76}, p. 416. 
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govcrnmeiil was situated so far from the place where the statis¬ 
tical account was compiled. 

1 may passingly refer to the hgure of JagantKith (see page 
475 ) noticeable on a slab recovered from the debris of the 
vinifloa of Konorka. From this it is evident that the temple 
of the sun-god must have been built long after the temple of 
Jagannui'h at PurL was coostructedf r* after the twelfth century 
A. D. at least. 

The mohana has been filled with sand after closing the 
doorways and lining the walls with masonry 15 

R^stofatioior ^ ^ 

am mabam. -phe lining of masonry was necessary 

to counteract the lateral pressure exerted by sand. The first 
stage of sand filling as far as possible was done through the 
northern door which was subserjueoily blocked up j a 3-inch 
hole was bored through the rtmid. and sand was dropped 
through it by means of a funnel attached to the hole : a good 
deal of repair works has been done in addition to that of sand 
filling. The southern doorway had to be strengthened by 

providing a sort of buttress (vide plate XXIf). 

The huge lions were removed from the floor of the bhoga- 

mandapa and placed at the two sides of its entrance on the 
east 't the bhogamandapa was also cleared of sand, debris, etc. 
All this was completed in 1905 ; riie work of repairing the 
vimanaand removing the debris was taken up in 1906; m 
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course of the removal of the debris, the temple of Rumchaodi 
was discovered. We should express our thanks to the govern¬ 
ment for spending nearly a lakh of rupees for doing the above 
works. From this it can be imagined what a fabulous sum 
must have been spent in constructing the temple, i conclude 
this chapter by quoting from the Ain-i-Akbarf, the portion 
giving us an idea of the cosi incurred for the construction of 
this temple. 

“ Near Jagann^th is a temple dedicated to the Sun. Its 
cost was defrayed by twelve years' revenue of the province. 
Even those whose judgment is critical and who arc difficult to 
please stand astonished at its sight The annual revenue of 
Orissa at that time was 3 crores of rupees or ^2000000 nearly. 


• An i^Akb^ri li^nslated by GoL JaTrett, BibK Jnd.p VoL IT , p uZ. 
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GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS. / 

^d'l Parva—One pf the eighteen sections of the Mah^- 
bharata. 

Agni—the god of fire and regent of the south-east 

Airflvata—the celestial elephant the vehicle of fndra, the 
king of the gods. 

j^mlaka SiJ«, or ^mlaka, or —the block of stone 

having a ribbed appearance and presenting the form 
of an oblate spheroid ; this is placed over the or 
the cylindncal block of stone placed over the last 
course of the rekha portion of the temple. Illustrated 
on plate IL 

y^nanda—a disciple of Gautama Buddha. 

Ananta—the prince of snakes. Ananta is another name of 
Balarffina. 

Anartha-pnga—is the pilaster of a temple next to the 
comer one. Illustrated on plates IL, IV. 

AnJhras^These people occupied the portion of India be* 
tween the deltas of the Krishnu and the Godavari ; 
they became powerful after the death of Ajroka. Kalinga 
came under the Andhras in the second century A. D, 
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Anga—the Indian‘principality mentioned in the Maha- 
hhtfrata and other works corresponding with the modern 
district of Bhflgalpur. 

Apas—^Water, 

Apsar« — nymph or heavenly maiden ; the figure of it is 
noticed as an ornamental representation, both Brahmi- 
nical and Buddhistic. 

Arka — the Sun. 

Arka-kshetra or Surya-kshetra—the sacred place of piJgri- 
ma.ge assigned to the Sun i another name of Kootfrka. 

ArUna—the charioteer of Surya or the suo*god. Ariina is 
the name of the god of the Dawn. Ariina and Gariiflfei 
were Casyapa's son by Vinattf. Ariina is represented 
as thighless. 

Aruna-stambha—a pillar dedicated to Ariina or the Sun ; 
the monolithic stone pillar in front of the temple of 
Jagannath ; it was originally in front of the temple of 
Surya or the sun^god at i^ondrka. Illustrated on 
plate XX. 

Ashta Sakhi—eight maidens or female figures carved in the 
b<rrandi of the anariha-ptfga, 

Ashta 5 akti and Asht<*slnaka‘ 5 ahti—explained on page 
170. 

Ashta-tffl 1 a -a standard of measurement for carving images 
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accordmjf to which the fcngth Of the image i£ eight 
times the length of the head from the crown to chrti, 
(Aahta—eight; tctla = standard of measurement). This 
measurement has been referred to in 5'ukra Ntti. 

Astira—the common name for afJ the antagonists of the 
Suras or gods. They consist of several classes. Asura 
is also a Buddhist demi-god. 

BtfisSa—the term for the cubical portion of a temple up to 
the pyramidal or curvilinear spire. Illustrated on 
plates If, in. 

Bulitf'khai/ia—a variety of sandstone, 

Bandhan^ ^tbe third element from below upwards of the 
hatis. ; it usually consists of three mouldings and is 
accordingly called Tinkarma or Tinkama. Illustrated 
on plates II, IV.A. 

Bflntw-jiili—A sort of jnli or lattice or hooey-combed work 
described on page ig6, 

BarojhmnJi a son of carving lining the doorway of an 
Orissan temple illustrated on plates V, Fig. 3 and V.A 
Fig ML 

B^r^ndi or Sjizkkar or 5 'ikkar^^the second and the fourth 
elements out of the 5 elements of the hads. from below 
upwards. They contain niches for the dikpatts, fllus' 
trated on plate II. The lower b<rr<rndi usually contains 
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the dikpatis and is called 5akkar; and ihc upper one is 
called Stkkara. 

Basanta—the afth element of the jangha from below up* 
wards, lllosirated on plates IL IV. A, 

Bauddha—belonging to Buddha. 

Bauddha 5ramaoa—See J'ramana, 

Bauddha Stiipa—See Stiipa. 

Bauddha-trirula—See tri^ula, 

Bauddha Vihflra—See Vihflra. 

Beki—the cylindrical piece of stone just below the or 

just over the top of the curvilinear portion lllusiraied 

on plate II. 

Bhairava—a terrific figure of -Siva, 

Bho—defined on page 129. 

Bhogamandapa or Bhogamandira—the refectory : one of 
the four appurtenances of an lodo-Aryan temple farthest 
from the viroana or sanctum ; here the offerings for the 
deity are kept. 

Bhumi—defined on page 129, 

_a Jaina demi’god. It also means a demon or a 

dwarf, the figure of which is usually found in panels 
near the top of the hadi ; it is represented as a pot¬ 
bellied dwarf struggling to uplift the superstructure. 
BilkbLijn-jali—'A sort of j«li work described on page 196, 
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Bodhio^—the Indian name for the capital of a column. 

Bo-trce or Bodhi-tree or Bodhi-driima—the great banyan 
tree (Ficus Indica) under which Siddh/trtha i» said 
to have attained Buddhahood or enlightenment at 
Gayit. 

Brahm^i—‘‘the personal form of the impersonal Brahma 
which comprises all existence. As such he is the first 
creator.'’* He is designated as Prajapati^ Lord of the 
creation. 

Brahma-Kanda—the rectangular column belonging to the 
fndoAryan style. 

Brishava — bull, the vehicle of Siva. 

Campa—fillet. 

Crtjyapa—A treatise on Architecture by Caiyapa. 

Chaitya—an assembly hall of the Buddhists correspond¬ 
ing with a Christian church. 

Chakra — -discus ; a weapon of Vishnu called Sudarrana ; 
chakra is also called the Dharma-chakra of the 
Buddhists, or the wheel of the Law, Buddha is said 
to have turned the Dharmachakra or the wheel of 
the Law at Sitmath near Benares. 

Chamundfl'—a terrific figure of Diirg«, 

* FatULboU, IndiAD p^ 69. 
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ChhiASir-u^a'gaja*s{nha—explained on page 179. 
Chitr^ngad/r—the daughter of Dur)'odhana, the king of 
the KiiriiSi the seat of their gov'ernment being at 
Hastin^pur or Delhi, 

DflJi— a scrolI'Work f a sort of carv ing lining the door* 
way. Illustrated or Plates V., V. A. 
DAtha-dhatu-vamsam—A legendary account of the tooth’' 
relic of Gautama Buddha. 

Deerghatam^—3 miini or Indian sage through whose grtce, 
Sudeshn«, the wife of Bali bore him five sons^Anga, 
Banga, Kaltnga, Piiodra and Sumha. 

Deva—^god. 

Dew]—structure * the vimana is sometimes called dewl or 
baradewl. 

Dh<ina-mudr0—^explained on page 195. 

Dharma—religion ; virtue; quality, 

Dhyani Buddha—Buddha in meditation. 

Dikpala or Dikpatl—Regent of one of the eight points of 
the compass; there are eight dikpatis. 

Dikpati-yaga -A religious ceremony performed for the 
propitiation of the dikpatis. 

Dupichchrt—placed back to back (Du ^ two; pichcha^ pitha 
= hack); lions are represented as dvpkkcka (v^e 
page 204). 
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Oilrgii—the wife of Siva, 

Dwtfrapala — guard ; the figures of Dwvrrapala are usually 
noticed in the panels liankiiig the doorway. 

Ekachakra'—One-wheeled ; the chariot of the sun-god is 
supposed to have one wheel (eka = one : chakra — wheel). 

Ekumra-ka liana— another name for Bhu baiter vara; it literally 
means a garden of one mango tree. There is a 
Puranam called the Ekamra Pur^nam. 

Ekaratha—a class of structure which does not show any 
pilaster on its face. (Eka = one; ratha = chariot) ; 
this is otherwise called "chaurasa." 

Gaja-Lakshmi—a representation of Lakshmi or the goddess 
of fortune (Vishnu’s wife) flanked by elephants on each 
side noticed usually in a panel carved in the middle of 
the lintel over the front doorway. 

Gandbarva—the heavenly musician, Gandharvas usually 
play on the stringed instrument. Gandharva is also a 
Jain or Buddhistic demi-god. 

Ganera—the god of success; he is the eldest son of 
Siva. He is represented as a Ptfrrva-devata of the 
Sivit^ temples of Orissa, and is found in the central niche 
of the right hand wall of the vimana, the observer 
standing at the rear of the sanctum. 
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Gang®—the most sacred river of the Hindus, otherwise call¬ 
ed the Ganges. She is Himavat’a eldest daughter and 
a wife of 5 iva, The figures of Gang® and Yamun® are 
noticed in panels on both sides of the doorway. 

Gangr^i-dyiiasty—a dynasty founded by Cho/feganga who 
ascended the Orissan throne in 1075 or 1077 A. D. 

Garbha-miidr®— a block of stone carved with the figure of 
lotus placed on the topmost course of corbels of 
the rekha. See page 1 75 - 

Garujib—the king of birds; one of the two sons of CaJyapa 
by Vinat®, the other son being Ariina. Gariu^ is 
the vehicle of Vishnu. 

Gelbitti—sort of carving lining the doorway. Illustrated 
on plate V. A, Fig. 1 1 . 4' 

Gauri—The wife of Sankara or Siva, 

Gauri^ch®ra—a type of Orissan architecture described on 
pages 135 and 291-292. Illustrated on plate XI. 

Gharf-chakdir — the last course of stone of the rekha ; the 
beki starts from the gh®rf-chak(ir (Gh®rf= shoulder ; 
chakbSx = piece). 

Gha(i^—the upper part of the Kalasa. Illustrated on 
plate 11. 

Ghantet-^ree-mohana—a sort of pidh dew I explained on 
page 115, 
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Girivraja—ofd Rojagriha. * 

GU mph tf~-ca ve. 

Hamsa—goose. 

Hara ^ 5 'iva. " As the devastating power which sweeps 

away and destroys all things, he ( 51 va) is named Hara 
and is identided with sickness and death as well as with 
that aJI sweeping power which at last destroys all the 
universe 

Hart—another name of Vishnu. 

H4Sti—elephant ^Hftti is a contraction of Hasti^. c. f. Hati- 
gUmphn. 

Indra—the chief of the gods, 

Ifctna—^a name of .Siva ; the regent of the north-east direc* 
tion. 

Jagamohana or Mohana^—Audience Chamber or Porch ; it 
is the Structure next to the vimnna or sanctum. It is 
made of a cubical portion surmounted by a pyramidal 
spire formed of^/'iiw or cornices. Illustrated on plates 
ill,, XXI, XXII. 

JflIi“Ta work of honey-combed pattern; there are several 
classes of jdl-work. 


V, Faiisbol^ Mythologxi pp. 154-155. 
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Jatigh^—the first [Itart of the 6ve elements from below up¬ 
wards forming the bo/ih or the rectangular portion of a 
temple. Jangho' is sometimes called Panchak^ma or 
Pancktikarmu Illustrated on plates II, JV«A, 

jirtaka—the birth story of Buddha. 

Jh«pp<r-sinha—a variety of rampant lion used as an orna¬ 
mental device. 

Kalasa— hnial; it literally means a pitcher. Illustrated 
on plate II. 

Kalasa-beki—Illustrated on plate H. 

Kalasa-karpuri—explained on page i»5. Illustrated on 
plate IL 

Kalasa-pttda—the base of a hnial (poda=base)L Illustrated 
on plate 11. 

Kaltnga—described in detail m Chapter II, 

Kanda—sandstone, as in Rajaronidi kanda, Bognh kand«, 
kha^ta kanda, etc. 

Kani—the fourth element from below upwards of the 
janglut. Illustrated on plates I I and IV.A. 

Kami—a Uriyn term for the recess between the pinhs. 

Karpuri—the stone surmounting the <tmler. Illustrated on 
plate IL 

Kortikeya or Kartika—the war-god; a son of Siva ; the 
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frgure of Kartikcya is noticed as a Parjvadevatii in the 
niche at the rear of the vim ana of a siviit^ tempie. 

Kirthchditi—a type of pittk-dewJ explained on page 114. 

Ketu—the descending node ; it is one of the navagrdhas or 
nine planets. 

Kha^/i'kandiz—a variety of sandstone. 

Kharfi-prastara—a red and tough variety of quartz found as 
an inclusion in a variety of sandstone. 

KhUra-prishtha—the upper of the two tiers of which a 
plinth is usually composed, (c. f. the temples of Ananta 
Vasudeva, Konarka, etc.J. 

Kimpilrusha^a Jaina demi-god. 

Kinnara—a sort of Gandharvas fp. ifS); a Jaina and a 
Bauddha derai-god (p, yi). 

Kirttimukha—a sort of ornamental device explained on 
page 187. 

Kona—comer. 

Konakapuga—^the corner pilaster of a temple (^poga = pilas¬ 
ter ; konaka = of the comer). ) flustrated on plates 11., IV. 

Konarka—the comer Sun (kona = comer; Arka = the Sun) 
one of the four ksketr^^s mentioned in Kapila Sanhita, 

Kshepa<sinha the mad lion, a variety of the representation 
of the Mon used as an ornamental device, c. f. the 
jagamohana of Muktejvara. 
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Kumbha—the second element from below upwards of the 
jangh/r. It means a water-jar ; the moulding, in ques¬ 
tion, resembles ajar in shape. Illustrated do plates 11 and 
IV,A. Kiimbha in kUmbha-pnthara means a load-stone. 

KtiniLidH—an astragal, or torus resembling a semi-circle 
projecting from a verttcai diameter : this moulding is 
chiefly employed in bases and cornices. 

Kiinda—tank (c. f. Ked«ra-kunda), 

Kuvera—the king of the Yakshaa j he is the god of riches 
and regent of the north direction (p. ly?), 

Lakshmi—the wife Vishnti: the goddess of fortune. 

Lingaraja—the chief of the i the swa Httgam instalied 

in the great Tower of Bhubane,tvara is so called. 
(Linga = Phallic symbol). 

M«dla Panji—the archives or records of the temple of 
jagannnth at Puri. 

Mah«lu> 1 a—a bhairava of Jiva ; the figures of Nandi and 
Mahirk«la are noticed in the panels on the sides of the 
doorway of a iwUt temple as sentries ; Mahcik^la is 
referred to as a guard in the Kcilikn Puranam. 

Mahfllakshmi—the figure of Lakshmi without the attendant 
elephants found in the niche of the lintel over the front 
doorway like Gaja-Lakshmi. 
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MahaWra Swami—the 24th Tirthanl^ra of the Jajnas, 

Mahoraga—a deml-god both of the Buddhists and the Jainas, 

Makara—capricornus ; crocodile or an alligator. This is 
used as an ornaoiental device at the springing of arches 
(c. {. the torana or gateways of Muhte^vara) ; the 
gargoyles are shaped like the mouth of a makara. This 
is seen as a piece of decoration in the old Buddhistic 
architecture (c. f. Bhorhut sculpture). 

Mnli-phula-phtfi^kfi—explained on page 193. 

Mar lit—one of the five primary elements, meaning air. 

Mastaka—head, 

M^^ynmata'—^ treatise on Indian architecture. 

MIechchas—explained on page 9^;. 

Mohana—see Jagamohana, 

Miikti—salvation. 

Nandi — the servant of 5 iva; the figures of Nandi and 
Mahalwla are carved in panels on both sides of the 
doorway of a temple as its sentries. Nandi as a 
dwfirapala or sentry is mentioned in the Agni 
Puronam. 

Nadumofaana — a p\d&. dew!, the pirfss of which coalesce. 

Ndga—one of the eight classes of Buddhist demi-gods re¬ 
sembling a semi-ophide human figure. The naga ts also a 
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BMlimtitical demi'god ; he is the chief of the seipents. 
The n/rga has his consort called the Ntfgitit. 

N«h<i'ChtfIi<r—a type of dev¥l explained on page ii 4 ' 

Naminath —the twenty-first Jain tirthankara. 

Nr^r^yana-bho—a bho having the figure of N«r/ryana as 
its inset. » 

N^ftamandira^—the dancing hall ; it is the structure third in 
order from the vim^tna and (S situated between the jaga- 
mohana and the bhogantandapa. The plan of a Ntfla- 
mandira is illustrated on plates XVII.A, XVH.B, 
XX. A and XXIV, 

Navagraha—nine planets according to Hindu astronomy ; 
they are. the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, 
Saturn, the ascending and descending nodes. The 
figures of the navagrahas arc shown in the architrave 
over the front doorway. 

Nava-Khanda-pritbivi—the world of nine parts. (nava = 
nine; khanda = parts ; prithivi = world). 

Kalinga was one of the nine such parts according to 
the Tamil lexicons. 

Navaratha dewl—a structure showing nine pilasters on one 
face, (nava = nine). 

Nava-toU^—a standard of measurement for carving images 
according to which the length nf the image is to be 
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nioe times the length of the hcAcI from its crown to chin. 
(Nava = nine; ti 3 la=standard of measurement), ft 
has been referred to in J'ukra-niti. 

Nati-Iatn —h class of scroll work explained on page iqi. 

Neminoth—the twenty*second Jain tirthankara. 

Nirita.-~The regent of the south-west direction. 

Nrisinha or Narasinha—Vishnu’s incarnation as Man-lion; 
the figure of Nrisinha is seen as a Parsvadevato in a 
Vishnuvite temple, C. F. the temples of Jagannoth, 
Ananta V^sudeva, etc, 

Odra-^a name for Orissa. 

Pfida—The first element Jroin below upwards of a janghtf 
illustrated on plates II and IV,A, It literally means 
a foot or base. 

Padma—lotus ; it has got a technical meaning derived from 
the curve or inflection of the petals of lotus. It means a 
cyraa reversa or cyma recta. 

Fadma-bho—the bho containing padma or lotus as its inset. 

Padnia-pani—Bodhisattva. 

P</ga—pi I aster. 

Pancharatha dew I—a structure that shows five pilasters on 
one face. Illustrated on plates II, IV. f'Pancha^ 
five/ 
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Ptfrtf*ghar—exptaine^ on page 

P<iri?va-devat«—means lUerally the deity of a side. The 
central niches of the three sides of a vim^na contain 
the hgures of the parrva-detratas which vary according 
to the creed of the temple. (Ptirsva = ^ide ; devat? = 
god or deity). 

Patra-la 03 —a class of scroll work explained on page 192. 
(Patra = ieaf; lat<* = creeper). 

Paw—the third element from below upwards of a janghff 
illustrated on plates 11 and TV.A 

PaW'jali—a class of jali work described on page 196. 

Pavana—wind ; the regent of the north-west direction. 

Phtila-jaii—a class of jali work described on page 196. 

Phula'kha//ia-kandrt—a variety of sandstone. 

PhuIa-latA—a class of scroll work explained on page 19a. 
(Phula = dower lata = creeper). 

Piaii—a projecting cornice or bracket of the pyramidal 
spire of a temple. INustrated on Plate HI. 

Pi^-dewl—-A structure, the pyramidal spire of which is 
formed of pi^as. Illustrated on plate Hi. 

Pidh-mohaiia—a class of pirfa dewl having no ifmla, kalasa, 
&c. Illustrated on Plate XX. The notamandiras 
of the temples of Jagannath, Lingaraja are pihk- 
mohanas. 
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Pflrvati—wife of 5 iva ; the 5 gtire of P/irvati is noticed as a 
parjva devata in a invite temple, (c. f. the temple of 
Lingarttja). 

Pwtfcha—a Jain dcini-god'(p 72). 

Piiha—Plinth. (It is a coiuractioa of prishtha). 

Riiha-paga—the central pilaster of a face. Illustrated on 
Plates II and IV. 

Rahii—the ascending node ; it is one of the navagrahas or 
nine planets usually represented on the architrave over 
the front doorway of a temple. The head of Rahii is 
also used as an ornamental device ; Rahu is represented 
as a grinning monster. 

Rahur-mukher-mfllfl—^the garlands hanging from the mouth 
of a Kirttimukha. See page 187. For Rah^ see above. 

Raijarani—the king and queen. 

Rajaranitf Kanda—a variety of sandstone. 

Rffkshasa—a monster hostile to the rishis, devas, etc.; a 
class of Buddhist demi gods. 

Rani—queen. 

Ratna-mudra—the block of stone with a cavity for 
containing the jewels or treasures belonging to a 
temple ; it is placed below the beki. 

Rekhn or rathakd'^the curvilinear part of a structure 
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surmounting the cubical portion. Iflustrated on 
Plate IT. 

Rekha dew]—a towered sanctuary illustrated on Plate II, 
ft is a structure consisting of a cubical portion sut' 
mounted by a curvilinear tower. Illustrated on 
Plate n. 

Riidra-kanda—the i6*sided column of Indo-Aryan style is 
called Rudra-kanda (Riidra=> 5 iva ; Kiinda»crunk of 
a tree). The monolithic pillar in front of the temple of 
Jagann^th is a riidra-kanda, 

Sagara^^a prince of the Surya dynasty. 

Snkkar—another name for lower barandL 

Samiihita Buddha—Buddha in a state of super-conscious¬ 
ness. 

Sambhavannth—the third Jain tirthaiikara, 

Sanghorama—a Buddhist monastery. 

Sankii—gnomon for determining the north line. 

Santinatb—the sixteenth Jaina tirthankara 

Sapta—seven. 

Saptaknma or Sntkama—work of seven parts or mould¬ 
ings; the upper jangh<7 usually consists of seven mould¬ 
ings and hence is called saptakoma. Illustrated on 
Plates II, IV.A. 
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Saptaratha dewl—a structure showing' seven pilasters on a 
face. 

Saptarshi—•seven rishis (Marjcht, etc.) forming the 

seven stars of the constellatton Great Bear. 

Sapta*tnla A standard of measurement for carving images 
in which the length of an image is seven times the 
length of the head from its crown to chin. See pages 
209*214 

S/irdula—lion i a sort of ornamental representation described 
on pages 179-180. 

Saura—belonging to the Sun. 

Sha 4 ^*tala< Similar to sapta Uila ; the length of the image 
in this case is 6 times the head, 

5 tkkara—another name for upper birr^mdi. Illustrated on 
plate II. It is a contraction of Sikkara, 

^iva.lwnda^ pentagonal colutpn is technically called a 
5 iva-kanda. the analogy being to the five heads of 
•Siva, (kanda Strunk of a tree). 

Skanda—another name of K^riikeya. 

Skanda-fcanda—a hexagonal column is technically called a 
Skanda-kanda. the analogy being to the six heads of 
Skanda or Kartikeya. 

5 ramana—mendicant; an order of the Buddhists. 
Sre«nmnrith-the eleventh Jaina tirthankara. 
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Stupa—"'a tower KrectetJ to commemorate some evcot or 
mjirk some sacreH spot dear to the followers of the 
religion of Buddha". 

5 ukra-nrti—the book on polity written by 5ukr«ch(irya, the 
preceptor of the Asuras. 

Suaiatmmh—the fifth Jaioa tirthankara. 

Swastika^^ mystic symboi or figure of the Hindus 
Buddhists and Jamas. See page 57. 

T alapattan a^—pa vem en t. 

Talaprishtha—the lower of the two tiers of plinth. (Tala = 
bottom ; prishtha = plinth). 

Tunif.alipta or T,imralipti—another name of Tamliik in the 
district of Midtiapur. 

Trtndava nritya-bho—a bho having the scene of the 
tondava-nritya or frantic dance of 5 iva as its inset. 

Tuntrikas—a religious sect worshipping the Sakti or 
female energy or creative energy. 

Tathogata—^a name of Buddha, 

Tinkeina 01 Tinkarma—a work showing three works or 
three mouldings f tin = three; kflma = work); the 
bandhana is otherwise called tinkama. Illustrated on 
Plates 11 , IV.A. 


Fergussoii, Htstoiy of lodLim .xnd Eastern Architecture p. 5& 
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Tlrthankara—a perfect being according to the Jaina scrip¬ 
tures having perfect vision {Satayak darsimam)^ perfect 
knowledge {Samyak jndnafft} and perfect character 
{Samyek {haritr{im\ There were twenty-four such 
tilth an karas, the last one being Mahavira Swami who 
was a contemporary of Buddha and fiourished in the 
time of Bimbisd^ra, the king of Magadha. 

Torana—^gateway, {c. F. the Torana of Muktejvara). 

Trikalingadhipati—lord of the three KaUngas. See page 
21. fTri = three ; ad hipati=lord^. 

Tripatadhirra—the short cylindrical portion over the amla. 
Illustrated on Plate 11 . 

Triratha-dewl —a structure showing three pilasters on one 
face. 

Tri.rula—trident: it is a weapon of 5 iva. Trlriila is also a 
Buddhistic symbol. 

UWii'Sinha—flying lion % a variety of the representation of 
lion as a decorative device. See page 204. 

Ultiigaja-sinha—explained on page 179. 

Ult<t-gaja-viriija*sinha—explained on page 179. 

Upana—plinth of a column. 

Upapitba—pedestal of a column or a structure, 

Uttira—entablature of a column. 
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Vaishnava^A follower of Vishnu, 

Vaitflk dewl —described on pages 135*135, illustrated on 
Plates XVin. XIX. 

Vajrapant—a Bodhisattva, 

Vana Iati7-''-a kind of scroll work (see page 192/ It 
Hteran^" means a creeper of the forest or a wild 
creeper. f'V'^ana ~ forest ; latfl=> creeper). 

Variina — the god of water : the regent of the west. 

Vasishtha—a rishi ; the spiritual preceptor of the kings of 
Ayodhyo. 

V^isudeva—a name of Vishnu. 

Vet/ila—it is an ornamental representation showing a dwar* 
6sh monster struggling to uplift a structure. 

Vihirra—^monastery. The Buddhists used to have monas¬ 
teries, e. g,, the vihirra of N«!anda* The Vihora 
forms one of the five classes of Buddhist Architecture, 
viz., Stambha or Itit, Stupa or tope. Rails, Chaityas or 
Assembly Halls, Vih^rras or monasteries. 

Vimona'—the towered sanctuary in which the image of the 
deity is enshrined. Illustrated on Plates XVH,A., 
XX,A. XXIV, 

Yama~the god of the nether regions corresponding to 
Pluto of the European classic. A regent of the south. 
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Yamuna—the sacred river called the jumna. The figures 
of Vamiintf and Ganga are noticed in panels on both 
sides of the front doorway. 

Yavana— described on page 97* ordinarily means a 
Mlechcha or people other than the Hindus. See 
Mlechcha, 

Yudhisthira—the head of the Pandavas. 
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Asum, a Buddhistic deitii-gQd» 17®^ 
A^vatthJfln^I rock on a prominence of 
Dhauli or Dhavalaglrl, Sf. 

Atgarh group Off stones, ■^ 4 1* 
jithflisinaltf hri.lKej 4J4f 435" 

Atig.istu&« edifices ofi 9®^ 

Autgur, 3J. 

B 

BdJa not containing fivft elemcnls. 119. 
Bdda of boTrtndi, iss. 

nf a Pid>t Dtufl, the three elements 

of the, 139. 

^ 4 dii of a ReWia Den'l five elements 
of the. t i fiv 

B44ia of Vaimlo Dewl. 383. 

RMt, relative proportion * with illustra- 
tiotis of the five elements of| Mir, iiS. 
tip. 


5*7 

S4dt, statement of the length and height 
oft ijr. 

Btltfn vith Ihatflfthe Rckha, sutlement 
of the ratio cf the height oft 133. 
Qalasore, District, 16. 

Bdlasorfi Geology of the disifici of. 
S4». 943- 

Ekilabhattit, 380,381. 
BfiU-balabhi-bhtiianga, 380. 

Bali| 7, 

Dallo-tehjufiii, 9301 9St. 
fiauddha rail, in |ayo-Vijay^ 44 
Dauddha rails in the R<ni> Gumphit, 39, 
Bandhaaa illustrated on plates II 
and IV. A 

{^andhaoo or Tikfa/iMn explained, 117. 
Banger Joiiya fiihosa, 3790. 

B.niko-jdli, itlustiaiion of, J9& 

Barn-jbdnji (a Buddhist sculpture), 937. 
Baro.|tMciji. a sort of carving lining the 
doortray, (So, t8i, iQii 304 
Bard-jthinji, illustration of, plates V, Fig. 

3 and V. {a}, Fig 111. 

BdfdiuHioi containing the Di^^dlas, tip, 
isr. 

difif^ent parts of the, J99. 
or SiiJttir tsplained, ltd, 191. 
B4raiidi or SUJtaf illustrated on plate 
][. 

Uaroba Mihira on the height of temples, 
1330. 

Bmabhiiji cave, jo, 6a 
Rartsal, t 4- 

Barolti, the temple of, jA 
BiUoM/-*, a «th.diviskJn of f<mgka, 
119, 111, 1*8. 

Bauddha Trirtila. 69 
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Bauddhil TfifuU in Jay^i-Vijaj^rr^ 

Biuddha Trijula in th* R^nii gumphfi^ ^o. 
Banddha Vllwias, 40 ^ 

Baudhj^iyana .ind hJa dctfiniti^m nf the 
reim Mlcchcha, 97, 

Beglari 60, 6oiJ, 

Beki, nj, 116, J 33 * taf, ia6* 137* 

Benares and Puri compared^ 3, ^99, 
Bengal^ Bay of, g, f i. 

Bengali Soobah of, i£l 
B hagav^tf, temple of^ 365, 367. 

Bhogawmi Ld Jndraji, Dr, iS, 49, 7^. 
Bhi-mdiirfcar* Ft Gr, g^ 17, 170, 

BbfTTati math, 395, 

Bhifthiit sculpture, discovery of, fij. 

Bh/irhitt Stupa and Ananll Gunipliii com¬ 
pared. sg, 79 

Bboakarejvarattempte cd, 113,274, 332-325. 
Bh^karcxv-ara, tempKe of, huge lingam 
of the, 333-324* 

Bb^karejvara. remple of, identity of 
the, 325. 

BhA^karervara, temple of. restoration by 
the P, W> D of the* 334^ 

Dhavideva BhallA, 379 380,3^1, 3I2. 
Bhavagupta, 34. 

Bhavisya Poronam, 103, 

Bhilsa Topts hy Cunningham, 406. 
BhogamandiTa or Bhogamandapa, J07. 
BhO'l-dynasty, 38. 

Bhubanervara, classilacation of temples 
at, 267-368. 

Bhubanervara, list of the important 
temples at, 174. 

Bhubaners'ara, tanks of, 36S-370. 

Bhumi, *37. 

Bhuia^a Jaina demigod, 74 


Bilkhujrt.jfflli, 7 jlLitrinfDn of. 196. 
Bimbis<7Ta.^lrfng of Msfadha, loo. 

Bird wood oa the iniroduction of stone 
arthlt^cture in ladie, Sif Geor^Ci 9s. 
Bird #004!'$ ‘'Industrial Arts of India", 9a, 
Oishan S^vartlp, 4san, 454, 4550, 

4 S 8 n, 47i, 4^9, 4^, 

BTeok pagoda at Konarka buii t hy Nri- 
»cha Ueva J, 36, 

BJoch, Dr. J5, 

Bogdii Kandu—a variety of Kuidstone, 
3 - 19 - 329, 

Bo-trte, 39. yi, yti. 

Bodhi-tree in the Anania Gumplio and 
Jayffl-Vijayrt, 69, 

^«Uii tree at Smcii, Dhurhuv Mathuro 
and Amaravati, yi, 

Bodhisattvas, images of the, ft. 

Bodhka of Jodo-Afyan column, 90, 

Bombay Gaatteer, Vol. I., 90, ryn. wn. 
wohds in waJJs, 145-] 46. 

Bncketa of eaves, ^4, 

BraJime, 430, 477, 

Brahmadatta, to 

Btahma-^Keoda, a form of Indo-Aryon 
eolutnn, 1:9. 

Brahma Pardnam, 3, jn, y, 7a, 405^^ 

43 Sn- 

Brahmeivara temple^ measurements of 
the parts of the JangAa of, n j, 
Brahme/vani, Meghema and Muktervara 
compared, 339, 34 j, 

B rahmervara, temple of, 1 j 3, 374, 333*341. 
Brahaiervaia, temple of, chronolofiy of 

334- 

Brahinervata, tewple of, inscription of 
•I**! 3 J 3 . 
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Brahmtrv^ai temple of, inteJior decom- 
ticm of ilie» 33& 

Dralimejv^.'it temple of, J^giiiROh^na of 
Ihe, 338. 34 i. 

Bmlimejv^ira, temple of. mensuremcnEs 
of t he, 13 4 33^-lJ7’ 

BrahmftTvaT^i, temple nomencLtttirfr nf 
the, 33J* 

BrahineJyarai temple of, fe$Ecirratioo by 
the P. W. U of the, 34a- 

BrahzneJVATa, temple of, J'tirdaU column 
of the, 33S S3<J- 

Brahmefvara, temple of, sculptufe of tlic, 

33S.340. 

fijrahmervattir temple of, vimsoa of iher 
53&* 54a 

Brahmejvara, temple of, looloi^y of tht^ 

Briihmttiical styles of architccEurc, ckssi- 
fication af» to 6 . 

tirdbrninlsm, j, 

Brtclci, use of, 35s, 3j?, 

Brihat FarAfara SamhiEo, mention ut the 
Mlechchas in, 9S. 

Brihat Samhiti^ on the ratio regarding 
the height of a temple in, ijt. 

Brihat Samhk^i, rule regarding the height 
of B temple In, 135. 

BrisJiava or bull of Lingar^R» 365. 

Brishava, temple of the^ 363. 366. 

Buddha aa a Fa:rlvr^aka, 70n- 
do as a teacher* yon. 

Buddha different images of, To, 7™. 

Buddha Gay a by £>r Mi Era, 72 n, 74nt 
1780, iSin, iSyn, 1^90, 

Buddha, Gautama* 10. 


Buddha m the lemple of i:^rmarAja, 
tffiagc of, 4jp. 

Buddha in Mahaparlnlrii'ntuL, Ttm. 
Buddba^s feet represented in the scripture 
of the Orissa caves^ 70L 
Budda's figure in the Auania GmmphiT,7o, 
Buddha's south ^relte, S5,409^ 

Buddhism, 3. 

Buddhism, rntroduction of, tS. 

Buddhist Art In India, by Grunwedelt 
37n, Tin, 1780 
Buddhist influence 17,18. 

BuddhisE luduerice in she caves, 65^^73. 
Buddhist Period of archiLecture 31. 
Buddhist Sramait^f 4> 

Buddhist stupa of Amaravati and Jaggy^ 
yapeia by Burgess, ydn, 86, 8711* 
Buderuck, 16. 

Buhler on Dhauli insCnpliOEh 86. 

Bull, a vehicle of Rishasm Oe^-a, 

Hull of Ehe Eemple of Liogaiiija, 207 - 
Hurgess on the dale of Hoti Gnmpbif, 

40 

Burgess's Buddhist stapaa of Amaiavati 
and Jaggyyapetat Eyru 
Burne-Jones m Art, aaj- 
Etiry on Indian architecture, 104. 

Bur/s ■‘*The Styles of Various Coujitriei 
aud Periods^, 10411. 

e 

Callings, 12, 15, 

Callingai, Gangerides, la 
Catlinga^ Macco, I 7 . 

Cailinga^^ Modo, la. 

Camnic, the pagoda of, 3O. 
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Car procts^iQD noLiced by Fa Hian ai 
Kbotan, 

Carving iH thccny oft 330-3331. 
Cirving m jifa illimlraled In Gauri's 
ttmpk under recoftslruciiofv, 330, 
C^yapa, io 3 u 

Catalogue and Hand-book of the areh^co^ 
logical Collectioiis \n the Indian Muse- 
Hin by Anderson, 17^ ly^n, iSjn. 
Cathedral of Florence, niches in the, ijOr 
Ca^^r chronology of ihct 77 ^ 

Cat^, Design of, 33. 

Caves, EvnIutiOD of ihet 63^5. 

Caves, excavation of the. 

Cavesf fxcade of, 34. 

Caves of Survey of the, M4- 

Cave Temples of l odli by Burgess and 
Fergusson, 4 on, 41 ^ 411*1 ^ni jon, 
ggn, 771J, 

Caves, wtepbales jd^ bi. 

Caves, wooden models of the, 34t 35 i 
Ceylon, lOL 

Cinquecento school of sciilptuTe, 197. 
Cboiiyas (votine) on the Khondagiri hill, 
6 l 

ChaiiaoyiKbandfodaya-inahakirvyain, 4 » 
40. 

Cbaicanyo, 4, 400^ 413^ 

Chaknikshetra, 437^ 

Chakra or the wheel of the Law, 7a 
Chakra or the wheel of the Law not met 
with in the Orissa caves, 73. 

Chakratiithap 433. 

Chakire^ara, temple of, 374. 

Chuldhtkt kunda, 370. 

Cbiilukya, 2 i- 
Chdlukyas, Roitem, 3|. 


Chnlukyas, vVestem, 3a 
Chntukyan style of Archiiecture des¬ 
cribed, io6p I07 h 

Ch^tukyan style—one of the three dosses 
of the Brahmanical style of Architec¬ 
ture, 106, 107^ 

Chninunda^ figure oC 341*^ 

Chnndrabhag^, 4 J 7 i 440 ^ 44 1- 
ChandragnptA, f, 

Chandragupta, a prince of the Korala 
conniry, 24- 

Chandra Pmbhu, a jfaina Tirthonkara, 

Charitrapura, it. 

Chfitervaia Jnscription, 36. 

Chaubkarma or Chaulakacnasa, 46, 
Che-le>ia 4 o-ching, town of^ ifl, 438. 
Chhi^^-ini^-Gaja-!)inb2i, a class of^r^rduia, 
I 79 i 4 JJ. 

ChiJIor, 3ti 3:3. 

Chitrakdrinif temple of, 3Q14. 

Chitr^gad^r, 7^ 

Chlorite^ Chemical acid petrographicaJ 
chaiaeler of, 34?t 34®^ 

Chor^^gaDga, 35^ 26, 33J, 401, 4^4, 426, 
47 ft 4 ® 0 * 

Cbola royal famny, 3^ 

Cholanagpur, 

Chronology of the caves^ 77*^3- 

do of iht Jaina caves on the 
Khandagiri hill, tJ. 
do of the Onssian caves. Bharlitit 
and Sanchi conapared, 7ft 
do of (he temples of Dhubanervora, 
370^271,173. 

Chronolc^ical lablesof the Oris^ian cavesj 
ti. 


INDEX 


Clerc^itoiy wmdQvrof Paiafturiimci'vam, 

149. 39*^ 

Cloaca^maKima, ^5. 

Cole (Lif;ttl +3 iin Indian arcliitecture, icsi4. 

Cok'^ Arrhitecturt of Ancient Delhi 
(i&jl), i 04 n. 

Cole’s Buildings in the nelghboLirhood of 
Agr*, logn. 

Colour dKeit, iliustmtion of, t99^ 200. 

Culoor for dcconition^ use of, 232-335. 

Column—Tl5 details and derecEs^ ^93^194. 

Cortstnictive or structuml deceit^ iUas- 
iration of^ 199. 

Contrast and Gradation comraredi r% 

Contract and Cradatkni illustratloo of» 
19a 

Contrast as a prkdpkordecoration« 

189^ 

Contni'^t illusttated! by unirortnity of 
halves, tgo. 

CoomorswamyT A. K*, 2230- 

Corbclieng expTainedr loH. 

Corinthian bastt t. 

Corpus Inftcriptiooum rndicarump 48^ 4S11, 
?Sn. 

CoOscnsoo I he temples nt Aihok, 

Duii'dp Mcgotit etc^ 171* 271. 

Cunningham, General, 17, At, 3ifi> 

Cunoiogham's Stupa of B-h^irhui, 750. 

Cuiiackt 16. 

Cuttack, Geology of the distnct of, 241, 

Cyclopedia of India by Balfouri itti. 

Cyelopic wnJIs, 95. 

D 

Q^][ ,1, son of camngT r^oy 309. 

Doll itlusirated on plate V. A. Fig, IT. S. 

66 


52^ 

Oaniodar, yx 
Oanta Kumar, io> 409^ 

BAnEapuTUi 17. 

Daatidurgo, king of [he Rushtrakutas, so. 
Datha-dhatU'Vamiam, 10, 17, 40A. 

Do Ltd khan,—Nan'ab of Bengal, Bthar and 
Orissa, ogL 
Deerghataimr, 7. 

Deflection formula of beam$, 153^ 

Dekkan, History of the, ^ gn, r7ii. 

Delhi, iron pillar atp 2J&4-266. 
DevipodaharOp 268^ 

Devotional type of architeciure, io|. 
Deirmii^ami 105. 

DewofiMOtas, toj. 

Deivkharanii 124. 

Dhalbhum^ 13, 

Dhanmudr^, 17^. 

Dharifia, 8, 405^ 

Dharma-chakra, 72, 73, 

Dharmnr^a^ temple of, 425, 438, 429 
Dharmar^^a, Eemple of, image nf Buddha 
trt the, 439 

Dhm^'or, arcbitecEure of, 106, 

Dhauli ioscription, 

Dhauli inscription^ Prfnsep’ji traaslaiion 
of, Sdn, 87a. 

Dhauli or Dhavalagiri, 86, 87 
DJiytral Buddha^ 7011. 

Diapers, 194-19S 

Dtctionar>' of Architecture by Dr. Slurgis, 
zo i, to I a. igigm 

Dictionary of Terms in Art by Falrholti 
3381L 

Dikpati or Dikprila, 12 J, 170-173, 
Dikpatis^lfidD-AryanandCbilukyan, 173, 
Dikpntifs, subsidiary, 174* 173, 
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PikpaLipigEi^ cereinnr^v of th«. * 39. l?** 
173 - 

Dioclctijui, edifices of, 

Direction according to Surya Siddhonta, 

determliaatinTi of the, IJ9. 

Direction of temples, mle regarding the, 

^ 37 ' 

Disc-crescent symbol or Tn-raina of the 

BnddhlsUf 406^ 

Divinity io art, represeniaiion of the, 1127- 
Doorways compal^ed^ Indo-Aryan and 
Chriluk>Tin, lEs, 166 . 

Dorians cooipaTcd ^th ihe UriyAs, 123^ 
Doric erttahlat«:rt, i. 

Drainage of the caves. 61. 

Dr.ividian Style, lo6> TO?- 
Driiidichal cromlechs, 95- 
Dull* Pmf S. K., 3650. 

Dupichchfi sinha, 134* 

Dtirability ofan Orissaa lemple, I 5 S- 1 S 7 . 
Diii^^ at AJhole, temple oT,. 27 U 
Durgft in a /aina cave on the Khandagiri 
hill, figure of, §3. 

Durj^odhrtna, 7. 

Dw4Tp-itR 14 earing bck>t 4 caned on the 

Kiitii Ouinphji, 

E 

Ekaraiha dewl desined, 1I3, 

Ekarattin dewl* examples oF, 113, 3B4- 
Ekamra-lciin.TOamt iSo, 390. 

Eknmra Pur<mam, 333. 

Elephant breeding in Oiissa, 74- 
EEepbani, Illustration in Diissan sculpture 
of t he, 304-aa|. 

Elephant of Aimnta Guinpha^ 74, 204. 


Elephants of Gantia Gllmph*, 75. 
Elephant of Kon^rka* 304 t 205. 

Elgin rnaibles, 3 S 4 ^ 

Eliiotl, Sir Walter, 1 in- 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica on the introdoc^ 
lion of stone architecture in India, 93^ 
Ensemble by the Driya architCCT^ neglect 

of, 167- 

Epigraph la [ndica, airt, 336, 32911, 373n* 

404a- 

Essay^ in National Idealism by Dr. 

Cwmdrasfvainy, 333 n. 

Etiripides, 9?- 
Excavatioo of the caves* 61. 

F 

Fa Hian^s Travels translated by Dileit loi- 
Fa Hian's Travels iranalated hy Legge* 
407, 4o3m 

Fenestration m Orissail architecture, 168- 

Fergnason on ainlaka Ahh 1 10* 

Fergusson on Ananta G^mpha, 59. 
Fergu^n on Oiissn^a sculpture 158, i| 3 n- 
Fe-rgusson OH the date of KoiHirka, 43 '*■ 
Fergussoni on the introductSon of stone 
architecture in India, 91, 92. 
Fergusson’s vish to Konorba, 441, 45iS, 
Fleeu Or., 9, tjfi, 33* aj* Jsn, 49 - 
Fletcher's History of Architecture, locm. 
Forces called Inin play in an Orissan 
Eemple^ 154* 

Foundation of templei, 140- 
Fret, illustration oft 

Friett^ of ihe caves, reprcserualions of 
icee^t plants, lie. in Ehe, 69 
Friezc-s of the Rani Gumphrt and Jay/^ 
vijayo caves, 67. 
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Gaja Ukshini, jS, y^r 5^3- 

Gallingfa?, Macco, r^ 

GaJlb£[i9e^ ^loda* I3> 14. 

Gandharva—a Buddhist dtrtii-gydi 17^. 
Gaadharv^—a ]&\m dcml'^god, 72. 
Gandharva In the Eemple of Panuuri^- 
menaTa joo, 

GaiieJn, as a Pflixva devata^ 16^, fjo^ 

299. 34S, 43J. 

Gane^ Gunaph^r 4 St 42, 43, 81, 

Ganem Giimplit?, BuddhisE rails la the, 42. 
Gajiua Gutnph^Tf tableaus of, 4 :t. 

Ganeja Guiuphet, trLrula te> 4j- 
Ganeja, temple 431. 

Gangdf carved 011 a sUbp 475. 

Canga carved 00 ihc side of a doorway, 
id3, ^8], 39D. 

Gauged dynasty^ 25, 27 ^ 105, 401+ 402, 

437, 4fla 

Gangw dynasty up 10 Ndslnha deva 1., fist 
of the Icings of the, 480. 

Gangrmnnh Jh^ Dr.^ 3JJ, j3f. 

Ganges, 8, 1$, 4^3i. 

Ganges, istand In the^ 14. 

Gangeivara or Chodhganga, 402. 
GaThha-mtidm, lyi- 
Gariidk—a Buddhistic detjii'^godp 178. 
Garth^—the vehicle of Vishiic], 364, 4IJ- 
Gaiiffta V.i'ishrtavas, 27. 

Gaud-chara dewl, 135, 36G. 

Gauri-ch^ra dewl, pecultanties of the 
2^1,293. 

Gauri kunda, descripliDu of, 269^ 27c. 

Caan teinple, 2ftg, 274, 29o-29> 

Gaud te mple, measure men is or, 292*293. 
Gelbid lining the doorway, 180^ 101, Jiog. 


Gelthii illustraied on Plate V, A, Fig, I \. 
4 - 

Geological fealures of the Bhubantrvarm 
area, 24> 

Geology of Oiissa„ 339-245, 

GeoTogy of the district of Balasort, 24^t 
243. 

Geolotiy of the district of Cuttanh, 242. 
Geology of the distrtel of Puri* UhT 4 ^- 
Gh/T^chakiA)^ i^J- 
GhiWi of kalasa, 125. 
Ghanld-Sree-mohana, Jl|^ 

Girivraja or old R^tjagriha, joo, 

Gireh, pyramids at, 104, 

Godmarip^p 12,1^ 17. 

Gohamervarai temple of, 394. 

Gop^lioi or Bhubanejvarir temple ol 174, 

Gordon"s formula, 16 
tfosahaurejvara, temple of, 274- 
Gradation and contrast in the sculpture of 
Orissa^ 68r 

Gradallon as a principle of decoratioOt 

Gnseco-Roman influence on Orissan Ar^ 
chitecture, fig. 

Graeco* Roman ihoory constder^ gg^too. 
Grammar of Qmemeot by Owen Jamos^ 
236n. 

Grecian triglyphs, 3, 

Greek and Indian colunnn compared, fig. 
Greeks, Yavanas and Mlechchas compar¬ 
ed, 97, 

GttLnwedel, Dn, 37t l^-fin. 

Gundichu, wife of Indradyumiur 4sog^ 433^ 
Guurdkhi^thitri, 432, 

Gupla influence on OrlsfeautkCUlplurc^ 272. 
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H 

HarihAren-arat 173 , 174 ^ 

Karivarnyi tleva, 379^ 390 , 

Harslia GupU^ 24. 

Harsha vardhanAr 20. 

Hmakcivara, temple <i^i 274. 

Kffti Giirnplitf I 47* 

Htni CutnphiTt <late Df, 33 p 49 i 7 ^ 

HiniGumph^itinscriptiOti of^ jl^ 47^ 4 ^. 

Havellp Prd.. 20^ 334^ 474 , 474 il' 

Hegel on ajt| 324-^. 

Hemchandra. the Jainit lerlcograpber, 
%h SSt^ 

Hewitt, J* ] 4 f Un. 

History and Clironolofiy of the Myth- 
making age by Me- Crinde, I 4 ri- 
History of Archstectore by Prol^ Fletehcr. 

I«HL 

History of Art by Dr, U^bkct Joa 
History of Indjan and Eastern Architec¬ 
ture by Fergntsson^ 27304 

History of Science by RDUtledge> 

Sft S9n, 

Hiii-eo Tsangp r 5, 17, 43SL 

Horse in the sculpture of the caves re^ 
prcAen tation 7^. 

Horse of the R^t Gumph^^ 7 d. 
Hocbchimalligudi at Aibole temple c4^7r 
Hugblip t4^ 26, 27, 

Hulorsch, Dr. E,, 2 tn, 25i 402, 

Homan body, limbs of the, proportion of 
ihe, 20S-219. 

Honleri W. W.t 24,. 26, jjg^ ^3,63* 433, 

H Oxleyt Prof r 


I 

Indined plane as a statical machine^ i^ii 
[ndecent ^agnresp explanation ofp 22S'230- 
[ndiaa Antiquary ^ 2511. 

Indian Art, stand point of, 233-224. 

Jndiap cyclopsodEB of. lit 1^0. 

Zndia, Early History of, 170 4911. 

[ndia in Greece by Pococke^ 88. 

Indian ScolpEure and Painting by Hai-Tll, 
lojn, 2240, 474Ti- 
Indiscbe AUerthumskunde, tjn. 
lodo-Ar^^an Art compared mth the Greek 
OT Roman art, 324'236, 

Jndo-Aryaea by Dr, MUra, 2ogiin 2300, 
337n- 

Indo-Aryan columns, 89^1. 
fndo-Aryan influence In the temples of 
the Deccani 271-273, 

1 udn-Aryan $tyle of Archiiecture. to6. 
[ndrabatit Rnjim grant of, 13, 

I ndradynmna Eank* 433i 434- 
[ndr^mi, temple ofp 45^- 
influence of iVlateriats on Architecture by 
Fletcher, ilOk 

Interior decoration of an Orissan temptcF 

Interlacing^ insrulptureT i97- 
tonians compared with the Dfty^lS^ 123. 
Ionic sbafk i- 

Iron beams, tS^^ ^$ 3 * 260,^ 261. 

Iron rnamifacttiret theory of. 26^ 262. 
titm pillar at Delhi 264^266, 

Iron, test oft 2A3, 364, 

Is^ma—a dikpati. 

Ismuil C^ii, 29^ 

Ibmuddnvrhr—an example of the memarra] 
type of architecture, jog^ 
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J • 

jACk aTch«» 2. 

Jagamohana ^^ 7 - 

J agamohaita illuttrfttad on plalesi XXJrt 

XXIL 

JaganiuJthi Bud^Wiistic infltieiices otip 4 ^ 5 " 
410. 

Jagann^tht car-proccssion of+ 4 ^ 7 ' 
JagarnifTth urvcd on a slak at KuTwirka, 
figure of, 47 S' 

jagann^rth, conception of, 2I, 400. 
Japiniunh, date of the temple of, 

405. 

JagannmLii, rcsembkncc of Bauddha 
stupa lOp 405- 

Jagannath, rtScmbUnce of tii-ratnJ. 10^ 

406, 407* 

Jagamunhi teicp!e of, 410- 
JaganFMrthi temple oft bhogamandapa of 
thtr 420 424- 

JaganruuKt letnpSe of, eblorile fteurea of 
the bhogatnaaidapa of tbcp 423 t 424 - 
JagaiiTMih, temple of, decoration of the 
face of tbcp 41 Ji 4 ^ 4 - 

Jaganflflth, temple of. jagaMbana of ihe, 

417*41®- 

Jaifanoathi temple of, lUrtamandira of the, 
418,419,420. 

JaganiMtbp temple of, jafduJas of ibCi 
411. 413 ^ 

Jaganiwth, temple of, side-structure^ of 
Lbfit 414. 

jagannotb, Jempic of, height of ibc 
vimona of the, 416. 4 i 7 - 
Jagaon^nht temple, of vitn^a of tfie, 4 ti- 

4 M^ 


JaganttaUi, temples near^ 43 i ' 4 JJ- 
jaganm^h, temples within the compound 
oft 4^4-435. 

Jagat Smgh—son of Man Singh, 30^ 

Jaina and Bauddha figures in the cavts 
confounded by Dr. Mitra, 64- 
Jarna dcmUgodSi eight* 7 ^ 

Jaina dynasty In Kalinga. 19^ 

Jaina induenco in Orttssan blatory. * 7 * t 9 ’ 
Jaina inffuence noticed in the cai'ti, y>t 

Jaina period of Afchiiecluref 3 ** 

Jaina ^'ramanas at Khandagiri, Ei. 

Jaina temple on the summit of Khanda- 
giri, fio-fii. 

Jaina TiTthankara* of the ca^^s, descrip¬ 
tion of the, 5I-S3- 
Jaina TrrthanltariLS, list of* 56. 

Jainism in KaUnga* tg. 

Jakisor, 16. 

JdH, different vanetieaof, jg6. 

Jali or wkfcer work, 196^ 

Jamb carvings, *82, 

Jamb carvings illuatiated on plate V. A* 
Janghif or Pdnchaloama illustfated Oli 
plates It., tv. a, 

Jangh^ peculiar cases of the^ jm, 
janghii, proportion of the differeni parts 
of the* 121. 

Janghrfr, subdi visions of the, 119-1 at. 
Juninejaya or Mahn-S^^-^G^ipta, 24, 25, 

334. 

J^ka or the birth stories of Buddha, 60. 
Jaugai!^ in the district of Ganjoro, edicts 
of Aroka at. S|- 
Jcivd, 181 
Jayadeii’^a, 4 ^ 53 r 
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Si6 

dve^ 4 S- 45 - 
Jhtrppa-sijihA {a vanrty of Hon^ 
as ati oimmtinial device) 304^ 
jDoe$T Sir Wflliarnp 5. 

Journal of the Aiiatk Society^ i^Oh 
26n, 4^0^ 9^0^ jjtn, JJ 3 , ^oiu, 

403 flp 479 n. 

Joumal of the Royal Asiatic Society^ 49 - 

K 

KaLjfxihrfTp 3 , M, la, 363, 4S7. 

of, 2S, 39, 

Kala^ii 114, 337 , 23®- 
Kalasa bdtlj 

Kalasa, diflerent parts of the, 124^ 12 |. 
Kalasa-Karpuii, 12%. 

Kal3$a poda, 134. 

Kalasa p<kI.i Dorif 124. 

Kalhaii pandit^ at. 

Krtlidosa^ 

Kalingfa, 7, S, 9, 10. 1 1 t l-ti * 5i 20, 21. 

Kalingja, an cjqxdillon fnotn, 18^ 
Kaiinga-diiidapaut, jfi, 

Kalin^a^ lord of, 2J. 

Kaflejvara^ temple of, 173,174 
KaJliiirap 15. 

Kamamava Deva, 480. 

Kanarese ietriccsi dynasties of the, 

20EL 

K^ddrya Mah^deva, temple of, 228. 

Kans or ECanshanst 16. 

Katti desctiM 119, lai. 

Kan 3 illustrated on Flatea ][ & IV A. 

Kffntt deHoedp 114^ 

Kapdlamocbant, temple of, 274, 433. 
Kaprilinri 389^ 

Kapila Saabitit, 36ft 36911, 390, 394, 394n, 


m* 39?" *»3n, 39(m, 400 , 426, 433, 
43111, 433 , 433*>, 434, 434", 43?, 439, 
43911, 441, 44ln. 

KaplJendna Deva—the founder of Snrya^ 
Vaosii Dynasty^ 27, 

Kapilen^aiHt temple oft 274t 397- 
Kamak, the [emple of, 104^ 

Kamapor, Kavi, 4. 

Karpuri described, iit:, ij6, 45^. 

KarpTtH illuitrated on Plate II. 

Kdrtikeya or K^irtika, 399^ 529, 346, j66, 

Katak, 15. 

Katakk copper-plate ^rant of, 24. 

Kaiakor Atgurh group of sEone^^ 241, 
Kifth-chdlid type of pidJh dewl defined, 

114 . 

Kdth-chtfJjiT type, lllustfatiixis oft 114- 

KatJu khon, 3a 

Keddra-kundat 

KcdifreA-araT temple of, 369, 270* 2741 
294, 395’ 

Keonjhart IJ- 
Kerans, 22, 2j. 

Ketu^ 464. 

Khadl^f-kandir, 250P 370 l jfi2, ^84- 
Rharfi-prastara, 152. 

Khandagiri^ jl. 

Kharakhiy4i Vaidyan4rth. 

Khnmvela a patron of Jainism, ifi^ 20 , 
49 , 82 . 

Khonds, 7t ^J- 
Khulud, ij. 

Khura pmhtha, 121, 141. 

KielhorUt Proti ij, 26 ^ 331 , 378 ^ 
Kimpurushii—a Jaina dettiigod, 72. 
Kinoara—a Jaina fittEidhisi demigodp 17S. 
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Kinnarsi—a JaJtia dBinigfid; ^2^ 
Kirtl^^rmiin J.i 30. 

Klrttiniukhjf'^a sotl of rie^iirallMi, ifi7» 
445 - 

KiBtoe* lJen[>4S, 6iiit 3^ 

Ko^n-ali, 3J4, 

Konak^p^j?a defi ntd ^ 111 ■ f 11* 

Kcmak^p^tgn ilTinirntJH on PJalti I 
Kon^kn by Blshan Swarup* 4j2np454' 

4S5iit 4S7ti, 4jiFi. 

Konorka, bhogAiwondapa of+ 466 - 47 ^- 
Konnrkap bhogamandapa of, lioni of the, 
4 ^^ 4 ^ 3 ^ 

Konfliko. cblortjc figures ot tbft vinifffia 

ofi 415* 

Konorka, chloriie figures on the floor of 
ibe bbogaoiandapa ofi 474"?^ 

Kotiiirka compared, (emples of Jagann^xtb 

iHiid+ 45^' 

Kon^ka, direction of ihe temple of, rjS. 
44 S. 

Konoarkat doorwayi of the jnganiotinruu 
463,463. 

tioiwrka, fall of the vim™i of* 453-41®- 
Korurrka, images of the Sun+ ^loon and 
[^tvoiyaiui of, 4 ^^r 

Konarka, inner face of the viirwtui of, 

443.444- 

Koiiiirkai iron beams of the lemple of^ 
360, 161, 3 S 2 , 413*46514®®* 

Komirka, |agAmohana of, 45 ^* 4 ® > 
Konflrka* legendary account of, l 39 i 
440^ 

KoPdrkn, magnetic bearing of the temple 
of, I jS, 443. 

Konarka^ monolithic elephants and horses 
of, 344 p 4?3* 474^ 


Konrrrka^ Navagraha architrave of, 4®3i 
4®*^ 

Kciflrirkrr, icsioratlon of the temple °(t 
j32, 483k 

Konnrki'r, side-stniciures of the tempte of, 

447-45 - 

Kortn-rkitf sinhrtsana of the temptc of, 44^. 
443, 45 ^ 

Kon^rka, stame of Sutya on the floor of 
the bhogamnudapa of, 477^ 47 ®^ 
Kon^irkiT, temple of, W. 4* I' 

Konm^k/i, temple of, ceniml niches of the 
vioKma of, 447-4f U 

Konirrkft, temple of, dale of thOi 47S-432. 
Kotuitkiti temple of, height of the jaga- 
mohana of the;, 4^9-461. 

K^markii, temple of, height of the \nmABa 
of the, 451, 452- 

Kon^irko, temple of, plinth of the, t07» 
444 ' 44 ®- 

Konfltkit, topography of, 437. 

KonerTko-, tomna of the temple of, 317- 
Komriloit vimiina of» 442-458. 

^onirrkr, wlieels carved on the plinth of* 

44 ®, 447 - 
Knsalat ai, 

Kotitirlhexvara, temple of, 274, jio, 312. 
Kshema, to. 

Kshepcisinbat a ^^rieiy of ihc Ison, 204- 
Kulachandra, a jalna ^ramana. Ex 
KLilhikabhaita, 332, 

Kumbha of 120. 

Kitmiida, 58, 59- 

Kunthanmh^lhe i;th Jaina tlrthlnkara^ 

54- 

Kuvera or the god of weaUh and a dSkpatl, 
172. 
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L 

Lakshmi tanked on top^stll^ iS^- 
L^kshiTiii clflssificaliofi oU 18^ 

Lrfdcshnnki temple of» 4^S< 

4^E. 

Lakshmi, temple ofi carvinis of lh«i 4=7# 

43& 

Lalmendik Ke^arit J&9' 

Laliiiiditya, ii. 

LaJita Viswra, 73-73i 
Unilfora Naiiisiaha Deva, 435- 
Lasf»n» I3i 

Least R«jstaii«+ principle oft i6>- 
Leciurefi on ArrliitKliwe E- Barr>% 

Leciureift cm Arcbitecture by E- Viollel' 
Le-Duc, 3511, 3S, 3?nj 16311. i9®n* 
Lingantjap deierminaiion of ihe helgliT of 
jagairiobana of, 35 '"35*^ 

Lin^mja, deierminaiion of the height of 
the Tim^ma of^ 349'35^- 
Lifigare^'a^ Dtkjrttis of^ 348*349- 
rangar^itf Pfirm-devatas of, 34S 34S- 
Liiteardrjm Slde-stmctares ofg 34S"34S. 
Linganrjl, temple of, 37+ 

Liogarei^ temples near, 394, 395* 
Lingar^a, bbogamaiidapa ot 360-364. 
Lingar^af bhogamamlapa ot, dimensions 
of the doorway of the, 362^ 363* 
Llngafdja, date ofi 36^7i 
Lingar^a, doors of the natamandim of, 

35^-359= 

Llngai^X dootw'a>'S of the jagamohana 
of, 3S3* 


Lfngnraja, in?tde columns 0/ noiamandifa 
of, 357 ^ 

Llngar/ijlL jagamohana of^ J52-355H 
Llngar^a, jamb moulding of the nata- 
mandim of, 360, 

Lingar^a, nntamandira of, 356-3^- 
Lingar^^a, pj-nunidal spire of the jnga- 
roohana of, 355- 
Lingaruja, temple of, 

Lingar^ja, temple of, reslomtion of ihCf 

364* 

Lingoraja, temple of, mins to the south 
of the, 369, 

Lingar^a, temple ofg the vioiana of the, 
343 - 345 ^ 

Lingarr^a, temples within (he compound 

nfi 3644 36s* 

LlngarnijH,the windows of the jagamohana 

of, 354- 

Liont difTertfit varietiM of the, 303-204. 
Lomaja Mnnt, & 

Long, Rev.p 19, 401. 

Lotus as a decotaisve form in the caves of 
Orissa^ 631 , 

Lntns as an omamentaJ device, 187, i88t 

538- 

Lottis pendaoL ^38. 

Lydan Sarcophagus, 35, 

M 

MaccOf I s* 

Mackenrie, Col, 47, 

Mrtdlo P^jh the temple archives of 
Orissa^ 2^73. ^7^ 47®- 47ft 4^ 

Madias Presidency, 17. 
hlagadhjL throne of 49* 
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^fa|;ne|i4: bc^xriii^ ui the temple of Mateus,, 14^ 


Koo/ti'ka, ij8^ 

408, 

Mahabh^irata., 3* 7. 9, la 

\Fah«madi, ^ 15 , 17 . 

AfahdDirv^na Tantram referenced of 
siane archicecLure in, 10J. 

Mah^rktila carved nn the side of doon^^y, 
183-183, 3*^- 

Mahjikiiia mcnuoned as a K^ird in the 
iCciIfktt Piironinin 183, 184. 
Mahtilikshmi, iSl 
M aha/ivaguptar 24 . 

Mahavellipore, Rathas of, 135. 

Mahavim Swarnii the 34Lh Tirlliankara, 
SS- 

Mahendm Ginn 13. 

Mahlsamardini, 387^ 475 ^ 

Mahmud of Garai, 379* 

^fal10ll1ed.l^ in^iLsion of Orissa far the 
hrdt time by Ismail Chuf, 39, 

Mahoraipii a Buddhist demi-t^o<h 
Mahorag'a, a Jaina demt-gocb 71- 
Mo]irAtt/r rule fn Orissa, jo. 

Mohrdtt^ a temple on Khandgiri hill 
built by the, dr. 

M^rhrnEtas, invasion of Orissa by the, ja 
Maiscyi General, 7°, 

^[altreya forest, 440. 

Maitrejvara, triple cif, 396. 

.Makira as an onyimenEal device, 307 
Makara at Aaiarxivatip 43, 771 
Makara at Bhurhut, 77H 
Makara in the Ganera Oumph^ 43- 77- 
M^ikara in the Orlssan edves^ 80, 

Makara used in Chnlukyan sculpture, 
Malaya Giri, JJ 


Mafens, mnunt, la, 1 j, 14 . 

Moll phul-ph^iidil&i, 192. 

Mallij ra, 13. 

Mallinalh the 171b Tirrhinkinii 54. 

3fals, 7, 13. 

^[anasvr, worship of+ i?7^ 

M^masnra, 102+ 

M^rnosara on Indian colurans, 90 
^^altdti| la. 13. 

Mangalesni, 10. 

Manomohan Chakravurty, 2^^ 

Mao SSught jO. 

Mmmni dehoed, laa 

Marble, sandsEonc at advantage over, 331. 
Marichi kimda near Muktej^^ara lemple, 
370. 

Mf^rkandeya lankt 433- 
MurkandcycJTara, temple of. 393, 431, 
433- 

Alasurn Ktuin, Governor of Orissa ap¬ 
pointed by Akbar, 39- 
Mathapradsthodilattvam by Kaghti^ 
uandaBa, [oj. 

Mithurei scolpiurts compared with ihose 
of the Orlssan caves, 66 ^ 

Mauy ii punrnam., 42G, 42^n. 

Malsya Purnnam on selecEion of site, xjy. 
hlatsya Punmamr description of Ebe 
Mlecbchas in the, 97. 

Mauryan Eto, 49^ 

MauryTin king (A-Pokn), 17+ 

Mrty« Matfli 103. 

Maynm Bhatta, 33 J. 

.McCrindki i;, 

^[eauit Cathedral, 307. 

Mtgaatheties, it. 
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MeU^eivAm, date oft J 23 . 

Megbenara lemple oT, 37*- 

bteghejvara, tetnple ofi dale of tbc, 319" 

33*- 

,M«£hwara, temple ofi dimension of the, 
3*6-318, 

Meghemra, temple of, inscription of the, 

359-33*- 

Meghervara, temple of, jagamohanrt rd* 
ibc, 328-329. 

Meghervara, temple of, the sculpture of 
the, 319^ 

Meguii temple at Aihole, 17 r- 
Mctopes. 8. 

Mldnapore, District, 13, 14, 

Mitra, Dr. Rfljendra Lai, ai. 3^ 460, 7®, 
433. 463 

Mlechchas “d Gredts compared, 97- 
Modulus ofElMlicilr of (run beams. Jjj. 
Modo^ ^4 
Mo^l dome, 2. 

Mogul niiui. balUe oft ^ 9 - 
Moguls expelled from OrissAi 30. 

Moguls invaded Orissa, 30. 

Mogul rulers of Orissa, 2^ 
classified, 114* 

Mohiol Tliakuronl* temple of, 391, 39?. 
McKid^ mountain, 14^ 

Monades, 

Monkey scene of Buddbisi iculpture, 7^ 

Monkey scene of Muktesvara^ 200, 

Moon or Chandra ^ 4X9i 4^ 

Mcpcbbunji i> 

Mortar, tjse of+ iS9'2itO, 

Mosele/s principle of least resistance, 

16 r. 

Mount Mem, 72. 


VLukerjeCp l^uma Chandiu^ 441- 
MuktOA'ara and Gauri temple compared. 
39Jr 

Mukten'ara, date of, 27> 

Mukter\^ra, tank of, 270. 

Mnktervara, ten^ple of, 274- 
Mu ktcjvara and FaramTmncJvmti temples 
compared^ J05. 

Mukttfvani, temple of, arrangemeni of 
ihe Nflga cotiamns of the, aR> 
MuMcA^ara, temple of, description nf the, 
274-2S7. 

Muktervara, temple of, entrance of thti 
2Er 

J^lukttFvaitk lempte of. miyisiirenicnis of 

the, 279*380. 

^!ukte^va^^^, temple of, monkey scene of 
the, 2S4- 

>fiiktemira^ temple of, peculiarities of 
carving of the, 386. 

Nf uktemriiLt temple ofi repair by the 
W. D. of the. 387. 

Muktcjvam. temple of .^jfirdula column 
of the, 2^?l,-2SXr 

Muktejvara, temple of site of thCi 27s, 
276^ 

Mukte/varaf temple of style of the, 
Muktervarai> temple of, tcinples near the, 

29ym- 

Mukltrvara, temple of, tonina of the, 

1K8, 276-37^- 

MuktETvara, temple of, vimana of ihe^ aSs. 
MukteA-ara, semple of, wlndour of the 
j,igamohana of the, 28a 
Muktimatidapa, 425. 

Mokunda Dcvn, aS- 
Mnknndarfimai Kavikankana, 16. 
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Mullan, 13 , 

Maiiaim Khmi sen! by Akbar to t^udt 
Orlssan revolt, 

Munda$* 13- 

Mufli'SubraUnrttb, (loihTirtlianUraJt 54- 
Myvirc, i?* 

N 

Nadia, prophet d. 4 t 4 ^^ 

Nadu defined, iif. 

N^dumcil 34 iia defiaedp its- 
Nadnmoliao.'iT eisinples of a, nj- 
clftss ordemi-KOd&p 17 ^ 

Ndga ond Naginit i?fr-l 79 ' 

Niaga, genesis of* 177 - 
Naga of the caves, 7 ^+ 7 ^ 

Na^B, reference iti the flucldhbl literaiurc 

of. 178^ 

Nnhitch^ii^ type of piok dewl cAiplamedr 

114^ 

Nohaclulia type, illiisirations ot, 114- 
Nam I oath—the twenty'fifst unhan- 

fcara. Si S4t SS 
Nanda deivlp ^ 

Ntutdas oJ Magadha, 4^ 4^ 

Nandi as a Dworapoia ]Sa» 1S3, joi- 
Narada t’urematn, 4^* 432 ^ 

NariTyana-hhOp t 2 ^ 

Narendra taoK 4S3i 434- 
Ndtamondira, io7- 

NrnamandiTa of Lingawja—a pU^mt^na, 

3S6' 

Nati-lato—a tUss of stfoH* 19** 

Nstntal History by Pliny, tin. i 3 ' ‘ 3 "* 
t 4 , NO, t?« 

NavagnUinfr ot nine planets, iS 4 *i 8 s, 


NavagtahaSi names of the, iBj. 
Nai^a-khanda-prithiv^ 2 a 
Nava-founI cavei 5 *^ 

Nava-muni cavt^ tnscription of they 19, Ba. 
Navaratha dewl defined, t la. 

Navauiia^ 209-2 jg^ 

Ndyakexvanip temple of, 274^ 
Nemiiunh^the twcpty-secood Jaina 
tirthonkarai 54 

Niches of an Onssan temple. 150^ ffi®, 
169* 

Nichea of an Orissan templci the deities 
placed in thcj i 7 a-* 73 - 
Nicatoifp Seleacua, ii. 

Nikchalay 

Nilddrimohodaya, 400. 

Nilkanth dciwl* 393, 

Ninevite bull:^ 206. 

Niriia—adikpatii 172* 

Norlhen; SiJcarSi^* 

Nristnliaoc man^ioni 413* 4141 4 * 5 * 

Nrisinha Deva Ip 26, 36S, 47 ^ 

Nrisioha Deva I^p copper plate granti 
ofp 36 v 401. 

Numlsmata OrienUlia, Vol \ L^ IIP. 
Nyfirasa Vijaya, 331 
Nyaya*Niban 4 ha Suchi, 381, 
NyayaA''rtrtlka-TBt|saryayaiii, 332. 

o 

Ddra» 

OJein, prince of, 16. 

Oriental art^ principles of, 

Qrissa atinened to Mog«l dominions, jo, 
Orissa, huilding stones of, 240-24U 
OrissBt geology o/p 239^145^ 
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OH^sa, rock system of, 24a 
Orissan and Egyptian sculptutres com- 

pared, 

Orissan and SaraceQic sculptures com' 
pared, rp&p 1-971 

Oriss^n arciiitecfure, astylar form of, 166, 
Orissan arcki lecture, equifacial type of, 
J65-164 

Orissan archtlectuTie« Gfa^c<^-Eomall in- 
tluencean, chapter IV^ 

Orissati architecturep two main features 
oft 107. 

Orissan archUecture, twn suhstdiary fea- 
turCiS of, 107. 

Orissa as a breeding place of elephanUr 
74 - 

Orpssa by Dr. Hunter^ £50, 

Orissan decoralreo compared wiih the 
Creek nr Roman type, 15^ 

Oriasao decofaiian, constructive type eif» 

J&J. 

Ortssan decoratfoUi purely decoraiivc or 
omameutal: i^po of, i6j. 

Orissan decorations, three kinds of. 
Orissais decoration, representative type 
of, Xl^J 

Orissan decoration, spirttual basis of» isS- 

Orissa, geology of, 319*24 
Orissan Kalasa or finla], 

Orissan Kmaruentf, classes of, 217. 

CNissan sculptor, daily rages of an, 

Jl!. 

Orissan ^Iptorp naturaJ disadvantages 
of aii, 234, 23i. 

Orissan sculpture, Buddhistic rerniniscence 

iup 2 jS‘3i7. 


Orissan temples, eoiuiructive pecuharilits 
of, loR. 

Qiissau temples, doors, rindnwa and 
niches ofp 148-150. 

Orissan temples, durability of, 155^157. 
Orissan temples, foundations of^ 

Orissan temples, illustrations of va^us 
classes of, US- 

Orissan temple, iulenor decoration of an, 
19®, 199 - 

Orissan temples, niches of, r|o, 

Orissan temples, plinth of, I 07 i 
Osman, 30, 

Osyifiandyas^ palace of, 104 . 

Owen James—the author of the Grammar 
of Ornament, 226n- 

P 

of a explainedt laov 

Pmfmn defined, r29 
or cyma, 59- 

Poitt/t^ i. €r, cyma re versa or recta, isa 
Fadmapnni a Bodhisattva^ 71. 

Padma Frabhu, a JainaTirihankarai 52- 
Pad ma Pnrnnant, 40a 
ejcplnined, J11. 

Pnlibcptliira, 

Pnl Lahar^, 13. 

Pancharaiha dewl defined, tl2. 
Paucharatha dew], e:(ample of^ ilj. 
Pancharaiha dcwl, relative proportions of 
a, iis-ii6l 
P ancha-tala, 109. 

Pftndasns, £r 
Pfmini^ 7^ 

Frms, 7.. 
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P^ns^Eik laj^kt description of, 

/^dnf explaiDedr S14- 
Piirajurrtmtrvara and Moktcjvara com¬ 
pared, joj, 

ParajuriTftiefiTirai clere-story window of, 
J49. 

ParanartiJnexvaTag date of* 273, 
ParajnriiiiieJ^'ani, temple of, 774* 

39> 

Piirajtir^mex^'aTa and Vait/rla, temple of| 
resemblance of sculpture of ih^ 308* 
Parajur^rmejvaro, leniple of, angle of 
slope of the reef of the jagamohatia 
of the, 303-304. 

^a^a^Llr^fme^H■a^at temple of^ dale of the. 
307^ 

PflTa/tit/imcJtvira. temple of, description 
of the face of the jagamohana of the, 
301-302. 

PanunmnTen-ara, temple of, description 
of the jagamohana of the* 300’304 h 
P aramr^fmen-ara, temple of, descriprioti 
of the vimona of the, 293-30-1. 
ParajummEJvara temple, DravMian or 
Ch^ilulcyan Induencca on, 27% 
ParajorHiroervaca lemple oft foreign in¬ 
fluence noticed in the, 305-307+ 
ParantriTmervamp temple of, ftet work on 

thcp 368 v 

raraAir4mer\aja, temple of^ measure- 
menla of the vimflna of thcT 304^ 3^5- 
FararuidmtA'ara, temple of^ minor temples 
near the, 3ro» liSL 

PammrflTntrvM, lemple erf; peculiArities 
of archiieclure of the, 296-398 
ParafurmTitnara^ temple of, peculiarities 
of the sculpture o| the, 308^ 3ta 


ParajormJitrvara, temple of^ representa¬ 
tion of pyramidal battlements in thc^ 
309 ^ 3 ( 1 . 

Parajur^imejvara, temple ol, restoration 
by the P. Wh. D. of tht^ 29®- 
Pmirlkud on the bonks of the Chilki't, 28. 
Parimiitht 14, 

Farisot, 12: 

Fdrfva devatosi 169# t/o- 
Pffr-r\*anrffth, 39, 42. 

Fanuatis, rS- 

pntvati, a Parjadevata, 311. 347* 
Paj^himeA-aTaj tcmplep 39^. 

Paoi of 0 Janghtr explained, tao, 

Pat'i-jAli, lUuatration of, 1961 
P^naliputra, 5, to, 

Fativedalias or instructors mentioned in 
Ajpka's edicts. 86+ 

PouileAara temple of* 404, 425, 429, 
43 f^- 

Fotitlejvara, temple of, inscription df the, 
404, 4|o. 

Fatna, 5+ 

Fatra l^tA—a class of scroll, I92> 

Fas'ana -or the god of the winds -a dikpatl. 

Pedestal or ufia/n'/A^ of an Orissan 
temple, 142+ 

Perganas^ 24 i 15* 

Perrot and Chipiei on History of Art in 
Fersia, 1470- 

Fersians styled the Yavanas by Khlidas 
in Raghuvansain 981 
Fb^md^graothip a sort of diaper,^ 

Fhid-jnli, illutratini of, t^. 

I'liul-Kh^r/ifl, Knndn (a ^UTiety flf Mind- 
stoiie), 3 so, 370,38J. 
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Pbttla-laui, a claM of sc rail, 3 ^ 3 - 

Physicftl features of the dialrtGls of 
Bankur^ Midnapor and Orissat = 4 ®", 
Pie^-dewlt dassiftcatjon ofp 114 - 
PiiAi dewl, defined, nj. 

Pif&^dev]^ proportions of the difietent 
parts of ias-ii 7 p 
Plihs definedt 114- 
Pi^^Moliana defined, H S- 
Fiiia.- Moliano, examples ofp r 15^ 

Pilasters and pinivadesp 165. 

Pi/flCha, a Jaina demi-godt 7^ 

Pl-shedeor BaisMllp 
Kthaor plinthn ill 

Plastic form of Orissan architeclutc, llS« 
Flinih, of Orisian temptesp 14 ?^ 
Plinth Of Uprniamp classification oft 141- 

Pliny. Ill fit f 4 i f 5 - 
Plumb of the walls, 147* 

Pocodee^s '^India In Greece^** 

Prdchi, 437 . 

Prastrtta or Ultiniof tnda-Aryan cotumn, 

50. 

Pratisp Rudra Deva, 4, 19^ 4 JS- 

PrabhiTvniip abduction ofi +1, 66- 
Preservation of ^^atjonaJ Monumenls in 
India by W* GrigsSt 
Presidency divtsiOTJi ij- 
Fnnsept James, 46* 47 t 48 » 7 ^ 333 - 

Prinsep on Dbaiils Inicripticin, S6. 
Pfinsep*5 translation of Dhauli edicts, 
86 0, 370. 

prinsep on the drainage of the caves, 6 j* 

P^ndo-alDmf tiXi 
Ptolemyp 115. 

Pakkeshin 11, m 
Fundra, 7. 


Puri column—a Rudrsi Kundap 8 ^ 

Puri, Cfiatrict Gaittte*^ of, ft jft 42* 454 n- 
Puri, Geology of the districts 0^ a 4 f i - 42 - 
Purusba and Prakrit i, 4 '^S- 
Purushottama Bhalla—the author of the 
Brahmesvara inscriptiosi^ 3 J 4 - 
Purushottama Deva, a 7 i 40^1 4 oJi 4 * 9 - 
I^rusbottama Kshelra, 399 i 4 ^ 3 ^ 4 ®^t 4 J 3 - 
Pyramidal reprcscntaiions in the caves, 
to. 

Pyramids at Girehi 204 
Pythagoras^ visit to Sflkya Muni, fij- 

R 

Rudhirkrishna, temple of, 43 *- 
Rn;^rniti. temple of, carvings of the, 

316-3^7- 

Red^r^ip temple of. jagamohana of the 

3*5-317* 

RojaruniF temple of, the measurenienls of 
the* jio-311. 

temple of nuga columns of tlie+ 
3 * 8 - 

temple of. nomendature of the, 
Rajaruai^ temple ofp restoratiou by tne 

P. W. D. of the, 33 *-322^ 

K^gaiunit temple of. semi^octagonal 
columns danking the niches of thep 
3 tS, 

R^jaimii, temple of| statuettes of the, 317^ 

319. 

Rdjar^ii temple of, vinu-tna of the* jtj- 

315^ , 

Risghavendra Kavi li'ekhara, 379, 

Raghu, com^uest of, 31. 
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Kaghunandan.i on ilonc archLieclurp,. loj. 
Raghuvmiii^n], ain. 

R^hfiptiX^i 1 ^ 39 - 
Rtfh^pdTga defined jii-ii2» 

Rjihu, 413,413, 469. 

Rfihur-mukher-mqkp 1S7. 

Rnjar43n]4? Kindri (n vJinety of sand- 
stonc> 7 yo,l 2 ^, 

Rajirrfni—n Vabhnaviie lerapJe, ^rj* 
Rnjari-fnii lempic of, 274+ 395- 

Rjjcndra Chola^ 25. 

Ritjim grant of rndmbaLi^ aj, 

Kiijamahnl, 29. 

Rajrnahendry^ Bt 1^1 r?* 

Rdjpurf 3L 

Deva+ 3ii jiji, 36s. 

R/ija$undarif 2^, 

Rnjalarangrnlf Sl^ 2lnp 74, 

R4tksha^4»-~a cUss of Buddhist demi godt 
173, 

Rfimoynna, 5i 10. 

Riimchandi, temple of^ 472, 473. 
Rdmej^-aTa, temple of, 274, 390, 391, 441- 
Rjimervaia temple, ruins near thef 390^ 
Riimgiri—a Bauddha /ramnnap 4- 
R^mkunda tank, 3^ 

Ram Riti on the clnssidcaiioii of lemples^ 
S3O1 I3J- 

Rfjtn on the sdection oCbuilding ilte, 
ijfip t3?. 

Rang dctlima—.1 variety of standstone, 
2S0i 3 S*t 384- 

Rani Ciiraphri, description of the, 37*4 >- 
Rmii Gomphn, Ba^ddha trimla mark in 
the, 4 E- 

Koni Gnmphetj Bo-tree of the, 39. 

Rtfiii Gnmpb^t Buddhist rails in the, 39^ 


Krioi Gumphu, liunE scene of the^ 39- 
GniOp!tir, Swrtatika mark in the, 4 
R^tni Nur, 37. 

Raina-mndreT^ 175. 

i46nH 

Red appearance of some temples and its 
caiMt 234,255. 

Rekha or rathaka, l 
Rekha dewl dednedU 113. 

Rekha dewl^ determination of the height 
ot the^ 129; jj4 

Rekha devl, difTerent parts of the, 114 
Report on the Elura Cave Temples 
by BnrgtsSi 

Report frith Phoiogfaphs of the Repairs 
executed to some ol the Principal 
Temples of Ehubanejrvara by 
Amott, 1S7 n, 393 n, 324 n, 343 tl, 
36411. 

Representative class of dKoratlon, ifro 
types of the, 163, 

Representative type oi decoration, 191, 
Rhythm of spacing, 193. 

Rhythm of spacing and time compared, 
t94- 

Rhythm of spacing illnstrated In dg^ugr 
diaper, jnli, lattice work, 194, 

Rig Vedaj7i 7n. 

RiShava Deva—a Jalaa Tirthaahorrt^ 51. 
Rochettc, Paoul, Jnlerior decoratkin 
by, remarks on, 19a 
Rock Inlets of Axoka, [7. 

Rope ornament of the Egyptian Sdiool, 
*97- 

Roorkec Treatise on Surveying on tbe 
detennination of direaEon, 1391, 
Roudedge's History of Science^ S9, %il 
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Rodra lrrtilcl.:iwi fbrtn of Indo-AiyiiTi 
COlUEDIlt 
Rupnflrnyaria, 

Ru$ 1 dn, John, classificalion of Archi¬ 
tecture by, lOj. 

Ruskin, John, (on building mmertaU) 
99 . leo 

Ruskin’j Stones of Venice, ^tkjn. 

s 

Sftbrait i> 

Saboor Bricks of uuniunl size fit, 3^^ 
Sagam fa piincc of itie Sujy^ dynasty), 97. 
SahiuraJinga tank or Devipodahiirii, 
Sohasralioga tank, temples near, 

5aiva praiodi 31. 

^okadvipa, Introductiaoi of the Magas, 
M^magas, &c, from, 99 
iVfkkar or Bnfifnidi defined^ 116. 

5 £ikkarOr haifmdi Uluslraled 00 pfales^ 
li and IV.;A 
5^llnl KcjaJSt 30' 

J>amdhita Ruddh, ?oti. 

Jh^aj^ztflka at 
ftrrnba* 439i 44 ^ 

^jumba Pur/jnanT| 43^- 
Siimibhavarhith (a fain tirthanknra), 52 . 
Samudra Gapta^ 272. 

Sanderson'S Kctn^rreje Dictton.ir>’, xo* 
Sanchi and its Remains fay General 
Maise/t 7*- 
Sanchit rails of, 41. 

Sandracotlost 5^^ 

Sandsione weathering of, 243, 246. 

Sangba, 40|, 406. 

Sangharanmsi [Sl 


S^rnkhya Taiiva Kaumudi raoslatcd by 

GangrT N^lh JIm, 33:0, jBo, 381, 

6'anku or gnoman, 137^ 

Santa Maria d* MiraeoH, !97. 

Snrninftth (a Jain tirthanknra}* 54- 
Par-k^a, 711. 

Saph^r-khaj/ui kandn, 250. 

SaptafcrfTna described* 117. 

SaptamafiikiJi hgntes of^ 302 , 371 * 372 . 
Saptoratha dcwl delincd^ J12- 
Saplaratha dewl, examples of, H3. 
Sapiar^hk near Miiktervara teropkt 
zSSh 

Sapiatnla, 209-219. 

SnpLilnla, takaTar list foF, 211 -214^ 
SapiaPil.iiteKt of the .Sukraniti for, 214-2if - 
Saracenic sculphire compared with 
Oiissan sciilptiire, 196. I 97 - 
Sdrad^-tilaka'iantram, 389^ 

Sarasi-atii temple of, 4J** 

5 krdul.i* 179, ^ 3 * 

SirduliT, clftsslfication of* 179. 

Sofl dewl, 374t 372, 302* 3®4- 
Sad-dewi, restoration by the P. W. U- of 
the* 3S4. 

Sad-dewt, sculpture of the, 333-304* 
Sarl-dewl, windows of ihc jagamobana of 
the, 333. 

Sosanadevis of the tirlhankaras, 60, 

5 tistTi, Haraprasod, Pandit, 370. 

Salghara or Satbakhra cave, JO. 

Satkamit io'v-asSon of* 20 . 

Satyavcidjp temple of, 435, 40^ 

Satita period* 31. 

Savaras, 7^ t4. 

Sm^attbi, Uoddhist feet outiced in the 
scutpEure oh 70. 
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SrtvitTii tcmpie of* 3?4, 365."' 

Schw^nbaet:, 11 * 

Scrdlj illustration crfp i^T. 

Scalptiir« of tTie CAvts^. 65^ 

Sculpture of the friers of tbe caveip 66- 
Self-saciince in Ori^san ^olptorep J 39-160. 
Setiart sya Dliaol] luscrlptioUt £5* 

Serpent cave, 4^ 46^ 

Serpent ctv^ illu stmt ion of^ 46. 

SewcUp 33 p 403. 

Shai^tola, 209, 219* 

Sbome, The Hon^ble Mf. F-* r?9v 
Siddhotniiyap 2^4, 39 
Siddher^'ara^ temple ofi 374* ^ 7 h 
3^4^^I5- 

Siddheirarap temple gf, mcAforements of 
the, 33^ 

J^ikloir or tlie second brriJtidi explainedit r7. 
yikkar illustrated on plate ^ir 
,SiIpi .^^istras an indecent 22^. 

Sindurapurat copper-plate i^ant issued 
fronip 

Siagbhnitip ^3. 

Sircarsp 16. 

Sirpur inscriptioD of Tivora Deva, 23 
Slshmabal—an euntnple of domeslic class 
of ArchiteclOre, 105, 

ilrirerrarap temple of, 374- 
Sitif Devip abduction oft 66^ 

Site, selection of, 

SiYA Gupta, 34- 

Si vn Ismida^ form of Indo-Aryan columup 

Siva Por.mam, 369- 304t 3^4». 

39 ^ 0 . 397, J 97 n, 439 - 4^^ 

Skandn (GjuJo, a forni of ludo^Aryati 
column. 89. 

68 


Skando Piit/matn, 4 *^ 

Sketch on the Georogf of Orissa by W, 
nUnfordt 24 on. 

Sleeman, Col., 275.* 

Smithp Vnncetit A., 17, 49* 49 " 

Suffna-VediT 4^ St 41 ^ 

Somavamsi kings of Katakp Records of 
the, 33 . 

Sortie/i'aTa, temple of, 274. 

South Indian Inscription by Dr+ Huitttch 

2in. 

Southern India, cam of, nn. 

5remi/anath, the nth Titthankara, 54. 
^teeTnatbh^gavatam, reference of stone 
architecture in, loi- toj. 

^rimangala—a sacred tank at Kon^kiir 

414. 

^rurolmaJibh^rnda—a sacred tank at 
Kon^irkap 441. 

St AppoNlnare, church of, 150. 

SteiOp Dr., iia 
StewarL, Genera^ | 3 o.^ 

Stirling* A., S 3 , 24, 36,^7, 149, 4J4, 441, 
453 n, 46s* 

SionearchilKttiTe Anttrior lo Greek in- 
vasion, loO. 

Stone as a building matenah ose of, 239. 
Stone blocks, hoistinf of, 

Stune« of Ohs&a in their local tongue,349‘ 
252. 

Stop-chnmfeiing 34* 

Stupa of Bhorhut by Cunningham, 750, 
40&. 

Siurgi^t Dr, Dictionary gf Architecture 
bvt i9Sn. 

Sturgis, History ol Arcbiteclurep LOJ. 
Suaraip i 14- 




i iSirtimnniV ift 

Subhadr^Tt ■?oS. 4^7, 4* 3» 432* 

SubkihiTiiitbp A Jastia TWltiaTilarai jJ. 
Sudesbti^Tt 7* 

ircfcrrtCbiifyn’OH Mlwmiis in a tempk, 

T43n. 

5 ukrA Niii M proportion afhu(|iao 
limbs, » 9 v 

Sulci cn^ Karrmiij sBi '29" 

Suleimmi'a son Katlo, JP. 

Sumailn^Lti, a Jaina Tirthankaitit 52- 
Sumhai 7 * 

Sun-goJ with foiir borseSK ^SSt 3^- 
SupffTJvan^sht a Ja^aa TlHliankara, 55r 
SiutLiTid DevTt wife of Sir'apnen'aFa Devip 
331^ 

Siirvey of ihe caves, Ubul-ir iialcmeni uf 
LhCp fi4- 

Survey of ill e Orissan cavCf, S 3 ^^-|. 

Sorya^ killed figurE of, 4$U 478^ 

Surya N^rr/tyana. 42^> 429- 
Surya, statues of, 44?? 45 ^1 4?7' 

Surya Sidahemut, determination of direc- 
don accord!nj? lo^ ijg-UOp 1390 . 
Svapntrvara ihe Imildcr of the temple of 
Meffhejvaiat 35 I" 

Svaiiadwffra, 431^ 

5vetafatig/7, 433i 434^ 

Swargapuri cave^ 45- 
SuaigapuH cave irkscfiptionn 19- 
Swastika in the Rnai Cumph^irt 40- 
Swastika, difference beiwcen Jaina &iiJ 
Bauddhff, S7« 

Sykcsi Col.p 40 ^- 

Symbolic type of decorailon. tqu 

Symbolic type of Oriasao decoration, i6^ 
164. 


T 

Tabular statement of the chemical and 
petro^iaphicai proportion of some 
Oirtssan stones, 353- 

Tajmahak an esampi of ihe >fcmorial 
class of Architecture, 105. 

Talapaitaim or pavement, 116. 
Talaprishtba-a part of the plinth, 141 ■ 
Tamluk, 9, ift 
Tiimralipta, 9 ^ 10 , 401 . 

TnJutrlsm, 3. 

Tuntiikas, 426. 

Tathugata at GayiJ, 73- 
Titparya Parisuddhi; 331. 

Teling^'i, 

Telinga Dynaslyt 

Temples of BhubaneA’arii, chronology uf 
the, 37M7r. 

Tiger cave, 43? 45-^ 

Tiger cave, Buddhist Rails in the, 41^ 
Tiger Cave, date of, 1 r. 

Tinkarfna illustmted on plaies H, TV, A, 
Tinkarma or Bartdhanft eaplained, ti 7 - 
Tirlhejvarat temple of, 310, 

Tivam Deva, 23, 24- 
Tlvara Dfiva, Sirpur inscriplion of, 23- 
Toiler Mull seat by Akbar to quell ilie 
Odssan revolt, 39, 

Tombean Lycieo, 35. 

Tooth-relic of Gautama Buddha, 85 . 
Torana of Mukte^vara, iBS. 

Tiavels by Fa-H tan iranslaied by Gfles^ 
lOL 

Travels of Fa Hian translated by Legge, 

407, 4080. 
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Tribes \n iht Norlhtrn^ limit of the 
Ori^san empire in Aoi:i£ilca's tinipT id 
Tributary states of Orissfii 13- 
Trilcaling^hipi'itiT iJi 
Trikarma jangha—a eondesciriptp iio- 
Trikuta rocks, 7»t 
Tripatadhara explainedp 114. 

Tripatadbrna illustrated on plates 11, l\L 
TrlrafliHi dew] dcHried, lia* 

Triratha dewU examples of^ 113^ 

Tri^mtna and Pranava compared^ 406^ 
Tri-ratna of the Buddhists^ 406^ 407. 
Trijula caveg 50^ 60- 

U 

U-cha or Drisiap tS. 

U^a-sinba, n variety of lio&p 204. 

Udayana, the author of Megvara Ina- 
cription, and the author of Kusti^ 
nvinjaJip 331-55=- 
Udaygiri bill, 37^ 4E1, 

Udyoiia KeJtui, 3691, 

Ud^ola Kerarjp an iui^cription of, 33.1^ 
Udyota Ke^ari—iipatfcia of Jarnismp B2- 
45 - 

UJtn-gaja^Sinhar lygip 
Ubtf-gaja-vimja^slnhai 179, 

Up^na of lodo'Aryan coluntlii J7g^ 
Upapitha of Indo-Aryan coluttiiii 
Upapitha of an Orissan temple^ 143. 

Uriyd andtitects as compared wiih the 
Dorians and lotiinns, 113. 

UmviK'at 
Dtathya, 75. 

Uikala, g, ip, u. 

UtkaLi Khanda, 4oDp 426. 
yttaja-pnrA a- maih ^ 4 17, 


Uiiarervarat temple of, 274, jgi, 394. 
UttiFfT of lodo-Aryaa column^ 9a 

V 

Vnehaspati Mi/m the author of Sankhya 
Tattva Kaumudi^ 532, 37% 5% iSi- 
Vaikuntha^ 435^ 431^ 

Vaishnai'At 4, 

Vaishnava period of Archirecture, 31+ 
V-ait4la dewi, 135-11&, adE, J5^l-390p 592- 
Vaimla dewl^ Buddhist influence in, 3^6- 

3% 

Vaitila dewl, corvinB peotHarllcs of 
the^ 5S8. 

Vni[itla dewk date of the, 3E9, 

Vaitnla dewl illustrated on pliies^ XVliJ, 
XIX, 

Vaitola dewl, jagamohana of the, 3S7, 
Vaitiila tiewlp measurement 396. 

Vait^da dewl, sculpture of tbe^ jiJ7-3ijJ3. 
Vaitn mastaka, [54-135^ 

VaicaJa pada, 3B4. 

ValtiflJa, meaning of^ 154. 

VaiUrinip lo, 

Vaja|Janadi| city of, 49. 

Vajrapffni a Bodhisattva^ 7J. 

Vfrlutiki, abode of^ 294. 

Vinnanii 371^ 415, 

Vaoalat^—a kind of scroll, 192- 
Vana Pnrvt^ an, B, gn, 

Vanervara, temple of, 394. 

Vanga or Banga. 7+ 

Varffhaf 373,415. 

Varrtha Mihira, 579. 

Varunn or 1 he god of water,a dikpaiii 17a 
Varuncjvani temple, 374. 

Varishtha, Vnvana soldiers of, 97. 

VjTsUdeva Survabbaumn^ Pandit, 4. 
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Vasu Sav^T^i 40S. 

VataSErislina* itmpJe 43^- 
Vedasi prohibititm of ihe study of the, 97- 
Vedij another name for Partishottatna 
Kshetrai 599- 

Vegetable and floral dcsigtit reprosenta- 
lion ofi feS, 

Vellore temple, 203- 

Vefoccbio''s master-piece, 474- 

Vetolos DT Dwaifi&h monsiers, 1 ^ 4 , 186- 

Vldhura-Panokaya Jotaka, 173. 

Vlkramfldityat aj 

Vimalo Devi, temple of| 4®St 4®^ 

Vimrnia deflnedi 107- 

Vinwna illustrated on platn 1 ** 

Vincent Smith on "Grteco-Ronian In- 
fliitnce on the Civilwatlon of India",91. 
Vincent Smith on the Introdnclion trf 
Hionc architecture itt India^ 91-974 
Vindii Sagam or Vandii SaromrM^^rlp- 
itOD oft 369. 

Vandii Sogarai temples aa*ar the, 391-39+ 
VioHet-Le-I>ac, E. 3S. 3^. 3?o- i63H.>9«n- 
Vishnu K/mda—a form of Indo-Arynn 
irolumiii 69< 

Visina Parva* 13- 
Vlrrnina-iiewlT 393. 

Virvakashfit 

Vifvmnitra and Vajisbtha, 97' 

Vliniviusi ivoodca pyramid of| 
Vii4igo|Kitoii] copper-ptatc grant of Ananta 
Vammna, ®|- 

w 

Walls, consiruEtton of, 144-145* 

Walls,nilo reganliag the thacknesfi of, 147- 
Walls, rule regarding iJie thichaesa oh 
venficalion of ihe, 147-14!^ 


Weepholes an caves, ti* 

Wilsm on Dhauli inscription, 66s 
Wooden aiadcls of caves 54"1S S9 
Wooden pyramid of Vahnviaia, 36. 
Wooden heory* refutalioo of the 35 
Wood ns a building materiali use of, 253 
Wommn, R. Analysis of Omacneii 
by, 

Y 

Yajnaptir, S. 

Ydjpura, £p 

Vsiksha—a |aan demi-god, 7®^ 

Vakshauis so the sculpture of the es* 

6S. 

Varna or the god of the nether regions 
(a dikpati), 17®^ 

Yamejvara, temple oh ®74, J9S. 43J- 
^ Vainuno carved on the side of a doorway, 
23rp 290. 

Vava-Majhaklya-Jmakfl at Bhftrhot, 66. 
Va^^nsi^. 23- 

Yavanas and Greeks coinpared, 96-97- 
Ya^'ana^ connotatlan of the lerni of, 97- 
Yuvanas in Orissa supposed 10 be idenu- 
cal iriih the Asiatic Greeks, 96. 

Vayati Kf Jaiit ^ 3 f ® 4 i 3 ^?^ 

Vounghushand (Col ), Invasion of Tibet 
by. 94 

Vyktl-Kediiferyataii temple of, 295. 
Yudhishthirti, ^ 

z 

Zlegenbalg on the dikpalis or the regenBs 
of the points of the compass^ 173^ 
Ziegenbalg^s table of dikpatisr t7+ 
Zoology of the caves of Orissot 73'77- 
Zoology of the Orissan tcimplesi loi-tob- 
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